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CENTRAL MI WOK CEREMONIES 

BY 

E. W. GIFFORD 

INTRODUCTION 


The Central Miwok of the Sierra Nevada region of 
south central California live in the foothills of Stanislaus 
County and the foothills and lower mountains of Tuolumne 
and Calaveras counties. S. A. Barrett has published a 
map of the three Sierra Nevada Miwok dialect groups, to 
which he gave the county names of Amador, Tuolumne, 
and Mariposa Miwok (Barrett, 1908, map 3), but which 
are now designated as Northern, Central, and Southern, 
respectively. A. L. Kroeber, in his Handbook of the In¬ 
dians of California, presents a map of the Miwok areas 
which shows the location of the principal villages, based 

in part on my data (Kroeber, 1925, pi. 37, name list on 
p. 445). 

In 1926, I published an eighteen-page paper on Miwok 
Cults (Gifford, 1926a), which presented theoretical inter¬ 
pretations and something of an outline of what follows in 
this paper. The materials in the present paper are there¬ 
fore basic and make available the Central Miwok details 
of one of the four principal religious systems of California, 
to wit, the Kuksu or god-impersonating cult. In scope the 
paper compares with Kroeber and Gifford's work on the 
World Renewal Religion of Northwestern California (1949). 
My theories as to the relative age and derivation of the 
Miwok ceremonies and dances are set forth in Miwok 
Cults, which should be consulted by the reader, who 
should also read my Southern Maidu Religious Ceremonies 
(1927), for a similar analysis of the ceremonies and 
dances of the northern neighbors of the Sierra Miwok. 

The Central Miwok ceremonies discussed in this paper 
under the heading of f, Ritual of the Living" belong to the 
widespread Central Californian god-impersonating, or 
Kuksu, cult. The name Kuksu is usually employed for 
this cult because of the frequent impersonation of this 


supernatural being under this name, the name by which 
he is known among many Penutian and Hokan tribes in 
the Central Californian culture area. Kroeber, Barrett, 
Dixon, Loeb, and Gifford are the principal contributors 
of papers dealing with this cult. Kroeber gives general 
pictures of the Central Californian Kuksu cult in chapter 
26, "The Wintun: Kuksu Cult," in his Handbook of the 
Indians of California (1925, pp. 364-384) and in his paper ' 
on the Patwin (1932). 

Incorporated in the Central Miwok god-impersonating 
cult are certain performances dealing with the dead and 
ghosts, presented in this paper under the heading "Com¬ 
memorative Ceremonies and Dances." It seems doubtful 
that these can be regarded as part of the "Ritual for the 
Dead," whose purpose is to honor the recent dead and to 
assuage the grief of the surviving relatives. The com¬ 
memorative ceremonies deal with enemies, disease, and 
ghost impersonation and have traditionally recent and 
local origin. 

The Central Miwok ceremonies discussed under "Ritual 
for the Dead" are much broader in distribution than the 
Kuksu or god-impersonating cult and are part of the stand¬ 
ard mourning observances in both Central and Southern 
California and in adjoining Baja California. They cannot 
be considered part of the god-impersonating cult. 

Except for the brief terminal section on "Dances at 
Mountain Villages," the dances described, unless other¬ 
wise specified, are largely those of the foothill region 
from Knights Ferry, in the lower foothills at about 200 
feet elevation, to Jamestown, about 1,500 feet elevation. 

I am writing in the present tense, even though most of 
the matters discussed are now things of the past. 


♦ 

INFORMANTS 


The Central Miwok data in the body of the following 
paper were obtained during the second and third decades 
of this century for the most part from Molestu or Tom 
Williams, chief of the Central Miwok village of Chaka- 
chino (Kroeber, 1925, pi. 37, no. 62) near Jamestown, 
Tuolumne County. (See Barrett, 1908, map 3, for loca¬ 
tion of modern American towns and villages.) His wife's 
daughter's son, John Kelly, was interpreter. Tom, an 
octogenarian, had lived the greater part of his life in the 
vicinity of Jamestown and of Knights Ferry, Stanislaus 
County. The Miwok village near Knights Ferry was Tuyi- 
wunu (Kroeber, 1925, pi. 37, no. 45). As is the rule in 
Central California, the ceremonies were more numerous 
at foothill villages than higher in the mountains, for ex¬ 
ample, at Soulsbyville, Carter (now called Tuolumne), Grove- 
land, and Murphys. Tom had witnessed and described to 
me all of the ceremonies except the dances at mountain 
villages and had participated in many of them at Knights 
Ferry and at Jamestown. The section on "Dances at Moun¬ 
tain Villages" was recorded from other informants. 

Other Central Miwok informants who supplied data for 


the present paper were the following. 

George Anderson, principal chief, of Ward's Ferry. 

Mike Anderson, son of George Anderson. Consulted 
along with Louis at Knights Ferry. 

Mrs. Lena Cox of Big Creek, near Groveland, 
daughter-in-law of Mrs. Mallie Cox. 

Mrs. Mallie Cox of Tuolumne. 

William Fuller, chief at Bald Rock, near Soulsbv— 
ville. 

Kopetme or Yanapayak, chief of Hangwite (Kroeber, 
1925, pi. 37, no. 55), near Soulsbyville. The nickname! 

Kopetme, refers to an injured foot. 

Louis, a man of Knights Ferry, eighty years old in 
19 2 3 # 

Marikita, an old woman at Tuolumne. 

Mrs. Sophia Thompson of Big Creek,* near Groveland 
chieftainess and mother of Mrs. Lena Cox. 

Old Walker, at Vallecito, Calaveras County. 

Mrs. Susie Williams, wife of Tom Williams". 
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VILLAGE OFFICERS 


• ( i n n of the Central Miwok cere- 

To follow the description of of the hereditary 

monies an understanding oMhe^utie^o^ ^ 

chief (hayapo) or chie chieftainship is trans¬ 

ported aides is necessary. ^ broth er of the chief, 

mitted in the ma e ine q h pa t e rnal descent a 

although at times, w her son succeeds her. At 

woman becomes chie ’ Sop hia Thompson (Pile- 

Big Creek near Groveland Mrs. Sopma 

kuve) is chieftainess because , 1916 P 

heir of her father, b h rothers died yoU ng, leaving her 

regarded as her successor. The term oisayasu IS applied 
to i Chief's wife who is not a chieftainess by descent. A 

man who marries a chieftainess sometimes becomes 

chief but as a rule he acts as speaker (yeyichbe) for his 
wife/Tom Thompson (Sapata) the husband of Sophia Thomp 

son, is her speaker. . 

Sometimes a chief is chosen by the people, especially 

if the hereditary line has died out; "goodness of heart 

seems to be the determining quality in the selection. Very 

often a village where the line of chiefs has expired may go 


several years without a chief. 

If a chief dies when his son is only a child, the boy’s 

mother acts as regent until he is twenty or twenty-one 
years old, when he takes full control himself. If the 
mother marries again, the boy does not lose his right to 
the chieftaincy, even if his mother marries a very noted 
chief. While the young chief is a minor, he receives 
daily training, especially in the matter of addressing the 
people, his instructor being the speaker or the courier 
of the village. 

When he comes of age and assumes the chieftainship, 
he gives a small fiesta. He sends out knotted strings 
(sutila) with four knots, one for each day before the event. 
These are carried by the courier and the speaker, who 
visit every house in the neighboring villages. At each the 
courier presents a knotted string and the speaker makes 
a short speech, telling the people that this is the first 
fiesta given by the new chief and that he would therefore 
like everyone to come. 

The visitors arrive on the third day, that is, one day 
before the time set for the fiesta. They assemble at the 
young chief’s new house, which has been built for him by 
the men of his village without cost to him. The young 
chief makes a speech to his people and the visitors, who 
are fed by the villagers. The fiesta, on the following day, 
lasts only for the single day. The people feast, talk, and 
listen to speeches. There are no dances, and the celebra¬ 
tion ends at sundown. The young chief, sitting on a bear 
hide, speaks about his deceased father, explaining that he 
is succeeding him. Those relatives of his father who are 
present weep. The people all give the new chief presents 
shell necklaces, belts, baskets, bows and arrows—which 

are laid beside him on the bear hide. Following this brief 
fiesta the visitors go home. 

About a week later the new chief tells the speaker to 
iave the men make a new ceremonial assembly house. 

The old one has of course been burned after the death of 
his father, and there have been no dances in the village 

since. The speaker, when ready to begin the work, tells 

the young chief's mother that they are going to make a 


ceremonial house for her son. She in turn tell 
who replies: "Go ahead; it is all right." Xh e S her s °n 
augurates the building of the ceremonial hous S K eaker 
dress to the villagers. (See Barrett and Giff 0 h y atl 
pp. 200-205, for the construction of the cerern • l933 - 
bly house.) Figure 1 of this paper shows the in?^ 1 a S8 ettl , 
as a basis for understanding the descriptions of^^ pla «' 
A phonograph recording of the speaker's in. t^^ 68, 
to the people for the building of the new cerem* rUCti ° ns 

was made by Tom Williams in Miwok. TransiaT!^ 1 h ° U8e 
address is as follows. > ecl * hie 


That boy is getting to be a chief. Now all 0 f 
people get ready for him. Get everything read/^ 
prepared to set up the poles and to fix the cere ^ 
house. The young chief is going to do the sameT^' 
father used to do. Now all of you men get ready p 
those poles up for him. All of you men get ready if 
the ceremonial house ready just the same as for hi ^ 
father. The young chief is going to do just the same 
his father. He is going the same way as his father did 
It is just the same, just the same. That is what his ’ 
words tell us. All of you people get ready, for he is 
going to make a big celebration when the ceremonial 
house is completed. 


Listen, all of you women. All of you women get the 
pine needles, get the pine needles [tukuwila]. R e j s 
going to do the same as his father did. He is going the 
same way as his father. He has thought of himself. He 
has thought of himself. He has prepared himself since 
his father died. He has prepared himself since his 
father died. He is going to do the same as his father. 

He is going to do the same as his father. He is going 
to do things as his father did. Get the things ready. 

Get the things ready. Fix the ground. Make the ground 
level. Get the poles. There are lots of poles around 

m 

us; lots of poles around us. Get those poles which are 
nearest. 

He is all right; he is all right. He is becoming a 
chief just like his father. That is what you will do. 
That is what you will do when the big celebration comes, 
He is just the same. He is going to be just the same 
kind of a man that his father was. There is nobody 
around us close by, so he is going to make the celebra¬ 
tion himself. He is going to get ready. He is going to 

get ready for a big celebration after that ceremonial 

house is finished. Do not say "I am not in it" Do not 
say that. All of you people act the same as you used 
to. He is going to go just the same as his father and 
take care of us well. If you say that you are not like 
the old’people, it will go different with you, it wi g° 
different. Things will turn out differently. We are 
going to do the same things that the old people in ^ 
early days used to do, the people who told us w * e 
real celebration was and what a real chief shou ^ ^ 
We follow the customs of those ancient people, al J 
do what they used to do in the early days. We va 
to do what they used to do, when the time comes* j 0 i n 
the night comes. He is doing the same way. e 1 ^ 

well. He is going to be a good chief. He is ^^ rfroun( 


LX - * S uuu +hp groui 

You can fix the ceremonial house and nx ^ . g 

for the ceremonial house. He is doing all rig 
doing all right. He is doing all right. I am g^ a 
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going the right way. He is doing all right. Get the 
brush and the pine needles for the ceremonial house. 
Get those poles that go across the top, those that go 
across. Have the ceremonial house ready, so that we 
shall all be glad from now on. All of you people, I 

guess you have heard what I have said. Get ready. 

Get ready. 

This speech is made in ceremonial (archaic ?) lan¬ 
guage, or, as the informant expressed it, "chief's talk.*' 
My interpreter had a hard time understanding it and had 
to ask the assistance of the informant throughout. 

When the new ceremonial house is finished, the young 
chief prepares for a cry or mourning ceremony (yame) 
commemorative of his father. He sends out invitation 
strings with twelve knots, one for each day before the 
ceremony, to every village he can reach, often at a con¬ 
siderable distance. He sends his speaker and courier, 
together with special messengers to neighboring chiefs. 
Onl> one man is sent to each village. The chiefs to whom 
the knotted sti ings ai e sent make new ones and send them 

on to other villages which cannot be so readily reached 
by the original messengers. 1 

When the speaker returns he goes directly to the young 
chief's house and reports. He tells the young chief that 
the chief whom he has visited is going to bring his people 
and, furthermore, that he has sent the message to other 
villages. Similarly, all the messengers report at the 
young chief's house as soon as they return. 

The visitors arrive a day before the time set. On the 
night of their arrival, and on the two following nights, 
they cry within the new ceremonial house. The first part 
of the cry takes place on the night preceding the last day 
indicated by the knotted strings. The cry is for the old 
chief, the young chief's father, even though he may have 
been dead for many years. Some of the visitors think 
about their own dead relatives when they wail, but offi¬ 
cially the cry is only for the dead chief. Before they begin, 
and during the ceremonial intermissions, the speaker 
talks about the dead chief. The young chief does not make 
any speeches; he cries like the rest of the people. As in 
the usual cry or mourning ceremony (see p. 313) which 
follows a year after a death, there is no singing. The 
people stamp around the ceremonial house for two or 
three hours each evening, circling the fire and wailing. 

The visitors sleep in the ceremonial house each night, and 
the residents in their dwellings. No offerings or presents 
are made. 

On the morning after the third night of the cry the wash¬ 
ing of the mourners takes place. The visitors remain 
throughout the ensuing day and night, after which they go 
home. Sometimes such dances as aletu and tamula are 
given on the fourth day. 

The chief is the most powerful man in the community 
by virtue not only of birth but also of wealth. He usually 
has more shell money and other forms of wealth than any¬ 
one else and he also owns numerous dance costumes. Fre¬ 
quently the informant Tom Williams, in describing dances, 
mentioned that the chief would lend a costume to a dancer 
who had none. Thus, in the mamasu dance, the chief may 
say to the dancer: "I think we had better have a little 
dance, the people are lonesome. 11 The chief then lends 
the dancer an outfit if he does not have one. 

1 In ancient times some villages furnished the chiefs certain assistants 
for the fiestas. For instance, the chief of one village might supply the 
hunters, another the dancers, another the guessing-game people. The 
village of Hangwite, which is said to have had a population of about 60 in 
1840 (Kroeber, 1925, pi. 37, no. 55), was ruled at that time by a head 
chief who had five sons. Each was called in turn by the chiefs of various 

villages to take charge of fiestas or cries. 


A powerful chief usually has two or three groups, of 
perhaps a half-dozen young men each, usually unmarried, 
who hunt for him and are entirely supported by him, being 
supplied with food and shelter. Certain chiefs also have 
official fishermen, who are fed and housed by the chief 
exactly like the hunters. Tom Williams once served as 

fisherman for a chief. 

In a small village where there is no village speaker, 
the chief addresses his people directly. When he wishes 
them to assemble, he calls from the top of the ceremonial 
house: n Uke, uke, aitun" ("Get in, get in, all. 11 ) Usually 
a chief does little public speaking, but he must be able to. 

George Anderson, chief at Ward's Ferry, gave an ex¬ 
ample of a short speech. 

"Get up. Get up. All the people get up. From the next 
house and the next house. Wash yourselves, wash your 
faces. After you wash yourself eat breakfast. Go hunt 
for something. You will get hungry. After you get some¬ 
thing you will eat something if you find something. Get 

up. Get up. Get up." 

A longer address, delivered in Miwok by chief Yanapa- 
yak at Bald Rock, was recorded in 1913 on the phonograph. 

It begins as the usual morning speech made each day from 
the top of the ceremonial house, then, in the second para¬ 
graph, turns to an address before a cry or mourning cere¬ 
mony. The old chief was well over ninety years old when 
he made this recording and apparently started to give the 
ordinary morning speech, then included the reference to 
the mourning ceremony: 

"Get up. Get up. Get up. Get up. [Repeated five 
times.] Wake up. Wake up. Wake up. People get up on 
the south side, east side, east side, east side, east 
side, north side, north side, north side, lower side, 
lower side, lower side. You folks come here. Visitors 
are coming, visitors are coming. Strike out together. 
Hunt deer, squirrels. And you women strike out, gather 
wild onions, wild potatoes. Gather all you can. Gather 
all you can. Pound acorns, pound acorns, pound acorns. 
Cook and cook. Make some bread, make some bread, 
make some bread. So we can eat, so we can eat, so we 
can eat. Put it up, and put it up, and put it up. Make 
acorn soup so that the people will eat it. There are 
many coming. Come here, come here, come here, 
come here. You have to be dry and hungry. Be for 
awhile. Got nothing here. People get up, people around 
get up. Wake up. Wake up so that you can cook. Visitors 
are here now and ail hungry. Get ready so we can feed 
them. Gather up, gather up, and bring it all in, so we 
can give it to them. Go ahead and eat. That's all we 
have. Don't talk about starvation, because we never 
have much. Eat acorns. There is nothing to it. 

"Eat and eat. Eat. Eat. Eat. Eat. So that we can get 
ready to cry. Everybody get up. Everybody get up. All 
here, very sad occasion. All cry. All cry. Last time 
for you to be sad. Go ahead and cook. Go ahead and 
cook. Get all of your stuff cooked. Get all your stuff 
cooked. People are hungry. People are hungry. Get 
ready for tonight. Get ready for tonight. Gather it 
up. Gather it up. Go ahead and distribute it. Distribute 
it. Go ahead and eat. You people are hungry, hungry. 
Eat, eat. 

M Crying ended. Crying ended. Cook and cook and 
cook, if you have any left. A person always gets hungry 
People are hungry and have been traveling a long way. 
a long road. People always return home. They always 
want a little to take along. You never want to think 
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nlp have to o much. Better to have people speak 
people have that we were stingy, 

well of us, than y Everybody come here. 

"Everybody come here. EveryDoay Every - 

Brothers and brother. • Tiresom ’ e w alk- 

f n °f You have starved and starved 

and' starved. We have -thing. We have ^ got it 
ready. You will have it, we will find something 

you. People, get something. Hurry p. 

Thev are dry and thirsty. Here we are. Here we are. 

Eaf^and drii No. oo very much. “ 

very much. We are always starving. People from.all 

around gather to come. Watch the people coming in. 
People whom you do not see all of the time. Come m 
and associate with them. Those at home have rela¬ 
tives that they always like to talk about. Come in and 
associate. You people always talk about your parents 
or friends. ’I wish I could see them. I wish I could 
be with them. I wish the chief would put up some sort 
of a gathering.' That is what you always say when 
there is nothing going on. You always speak about 
your old folks, the ones who are dead. There are not 
many fiestas going on, all big men are dying off. 

There will be no opportunity for more fiestas. That's 

all” 


The appointed aides of a chief are the village speaker 
or orator (yeyichbe) and the messenger or courier (li- 
wape), who have ceremonial as well as civil functions. 
Oratorical ability is apparently the requisite for either 
office. The terms have synonyms: at Knights Ferry the 
village speaker is called yeyuche, the courier husi or 
nenabe. 2 At Coulterville, in Southern Miwok territory, 
the courier is called kotewu, in reference to his duties 
as messenger in connection with a f, big time” or fiesta 
(kote). 

The speaker (yeyichbe) talks to the home people from 
the top of the ceremonial house each morning and even¬ 
ing (and sometimes at noon), giving orders on behalf of 
the chief about the gathering and preparation of food. In 
addition he is responsible for the division and passing of 
the food at a fiesta. The account of the kuksuyu dance 
(p. 269) gives a detailed description of this part of his 
duties. 

The messenger or courier (liwape or yayumbe) talks 
from the top of the ceremonial assembly house (hangi) to 
the visitors invited to a fiesta and also speaks on the 
occasion of a death. He serves, too, as the chief's mes¬ 
senger to other villages, delivering the invitations for a 
fiesta; sometimes he is accompanied by the village 
speaker. He usually delivers his message direct to 
another chief, giving him the sutila or knotted invitation 
string, on which each knot represents a day before the 
date of the fiesta (Barrett and Gifford, pi. 63, fig. 1). 

When he orates at home, the liwape is called yayumbe; 
when he serves as courier abroad, he is known as liwape 
(liwa, "to speak"; yayume, "to preach or orate"). He 
takes orders direct from the chief and must go as di¬ 
rected, rain or shine. The chief sets the time for a fiesta. 

lorn Williams said that he had been a liwape for twenty 
years, under the chief George Anderson. He went around 
rom place to place and talked to the people in the various 
ceremonial houses. He usually sat in the middle of the 


2 At Knights 
pointive office. 


Ferry nenabe is also the title of the war leader 
The war leader fights in front in a battle. 


an ap- 


ceremonial house with a basket in front of vy 

the people threw coins for him. Wherever h**' int ° Wh- 

feasted. As chief of the village of Chakachin 6 u Gnt w 
all chiefs who came there. 0 talk*^ 

Whenever a speaker or a chief speaks at ° 

kneels or sits on the ground. As he talks h* fiesta , 
that his head almost touches the ground. b ° Ws s o 
his speech, he swings his clenched right ha ^ mphas i 2 e 
ly in front of his stomach close to his body 
says that sometimes he himself bowed so lo w ° m ^Uia^ 
beard touched the ground. (See portrait in Giff 1 ^ his * 
pi. 6.) Some men use both fists to emphasize th^ l9l7 > 

On the occasion of a fiesta the orator talks ab Spee ch 
ferent lineages of the visitors. Sometimes he^ * he dlf * 
the nena (lineage or origin places) in a region al1 

square." (Gifford, 1926b, p. 389.) 100 ^les 

The minor aides of a chief are: hunters (ha 
lemingbek or wunutbek as distinguished from u ap ° ng 
hunters in general); salmon fishermen (kosumbek USt)ek * 
ly "salmon-ers"; singular, kosumbe); four male* literal * 
monial cooks for deer meat (hinubbek); and serv CGre ~ 
(walutbek) of food at a ceremonial gathering. S 

The hunters receive orders direct from the chief 
fore a fiesta he directs the hunters and fishers 3 * * 
some men for deer, others for jack rabbits, others 
salmon. Ordinarily some chiefs get their own food th^ 
others do not. At a fiesta (kote) the village speaker ° Ugh 
vises the women, particularly in food preparation and^ 
takes charge of the distribution of food. 

The fisherman catches fish and others help him. The 
fisherman learns from his father, also a fisherman 

Following a successful hunt in which many men in the 
community participate, four of the slain deer are cooked 
ceremonially by the four ceremonial cooks, who do not 
take part in the hunt. When the hunters reach home at 
night, the cooks immediately set to work to prepare four 
of the deer, the rest being distributed among the people 
so that the meat may be dried. The cooking is done at the 
chief's house and when the meat is cooked four to six 
girls and boys, called walutbek ("waiters"), 4 prepare to 
carry it to the different houses. One of the cooks awakens 
the chief, who has not been hunting. He arises and calls 
the waiters, giving each one a large piece of cooked meat 
with instructions to take it to such and such a house. The 
meat is delivered immediately, and, even though it may 
be the middle of the night, everyone eats. The hunters 
proceed to their homes before the cooked meat is distri¬ 


buted. 

This ceremonial cooking of deer meat takes place only 
at large villages. The chief receives an extra share of the 
meat, more than anyone else. Shamans, however, do not 
receive an extra portion. The same men do the cooking 
for each big hunt, but the boys and girls employed as 
waiters may be changed each time. When a man hunts for 
himself and family alone, he may keep the game he kills. 

At each village where there is a chief and a ceremonial 
assembly house (hangi), there is usually a fire-tender 
(chamusa wugube), for the funeral fire, who cremates the 
dead. Whether he is the same as the fire-tender (wugube) 
for the ceremonial house was not learned. 


3 A general term for hunter and fisher is loli, which means literally 
"not staying at home." 

4 Sing., walutbe; plur., walutbek, see below. The term is also applied 

to any server at a gathering. 
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For the dances, there is often a drum major, called 
sobobbe, who directs the actions of the performers. The 
singer (mulikbe) and the drummer (tumukbe) usually 
wear no special costumes; the singer in most dances 
carries a split-stick elderwood clapper (takatta). Drum¬ 
ming is done by stamping on the foot drum. The space 
around the drum, occupied by singers during dances, is 
called adja. In some dances there is a whistler, who wears 
a costume and carries a double bone whistle (suleppa). 

Clowns, called woochi, painted white, add a comic 
feature to some dances, and also present a dance of 
their own. In the pota ceremony there are other clowns, 
who dance gazing at the sun. 

The generic term for dancer is kalangbe. There are. 


moreover, for the participants in each dance, specific 
designations, which are given in the dance descriptions 
beyond. These designations are words with the agen i 
suffix -be (plural -bek), comparable to English -er as 
in singer or drummer (Freeland, 1951, p. 151). Thus, 
the singer is mulikbe, the drummer is tumukbe, the 
drum major is sobobbe, and so on. The spirit imperson 
ators are likewise designated. Thus, the impersonator 
of kuksuyu is the kukusbe, of mochilo the mochilbe, of 
osa (woman) the osabe (literally, "woman-er"), and so on 

Usually chiefs do not dance, although the chief is the head 

of the dancers and dance organization. Feather regalia are 

usually in the chief's charge, and are kept in his house. 
The place where dancers dress and paint is called wole. 


CEREMONIAL HOUSE AND 

The Miwok ceremonial assembly house or hangi is 
usually a semisubterranean earth lodge (Barrett and Gif¬ 
ford, pp. 200-207, pi. 38), more rarely an openwork brush 
structure. A modern innovation is a board structure with 
shingled roof, entirely above ground (frontispiece). These 
structures are described and pictured in the work just 
cited. The Central Californian earth-covered ceremonial 
house varies slightly from group to group. Barrett has 
published a fine description of the Porno ceremonial house 
(1916, pp. 10-17), which is used much as is the Miwok. 

I 

The foot-drum, an essential part of the equipment, is 
a hollowed arc of log placed over a pit which serves as a 
resonance chamber. It is well shown in Barrett's Porno 
illustrations (1916, pis. 9-11), but in the Miwok dance 
house the drum occupies a different position. The long 
side of the Miwok drum is placed a short distance from 
the back wall opposite the door, the drum being placed at 
right angles to the position of the drum in the Porno dance 
house. Figure 1 shows the floor plan and position of the 
drum in Miwok ceremonial assembly houses. The fire, 
kept burning during dances, occupies a central position 
between the four center posts, directly under the smoke 
hole at the peak of the roof. 

Feathers mounted on sticks are used as hair ornaments 
and are called variously makki, sonolu, and chalila; they 
are also often referred to as tremblers (Barrett and Gif¬ 
ford, pi. 72). Sometimes the sonolu is carried in the hand. 
Headbands of salmon-pink flicker feathers are called tam- 
ikila (ibid., pi. 73). Some dancers wear on the back a fea¬ 
ther cape (metikila) composed of a net foundation with 
crow or raven and chicken hawk feathers attached (ibid.. 


DANCE PARAPHERNALIA 

pis. 64, 65). Down feathers, kept in pouches (ibid., pi. 63, 
fig. 5) are used on the faces of certain dancers. Each 
woman dancer usually carries a boa (patu) of goose down. 
Sometimes the dancers wear wooden earplugs and shell 
nose sticks (ibid., pi. 63, fig. 6). A hair net (wayaka) is 
used to confine the hair of male dancers and to make a 
firm foundation for inserting feather ornaments (ibid., pi. 
62, figs. 3, 4; p. 223). A head ornament consisting of a 
bunch of yellow-billed magpie feathers is called achachu. 

Whistles of bone (suleppa) and elderwood are used by cer¬ 
tain dancers (ibid., pi. 57 ;p. 249). The split-stick elderwood 
clapper rattle (takatta) (ibid., p. 250), and to a less extent the 
cocoon rattle (sokossa) (Kroeber, 1925, p. 420, fig. 37f), along 
with the drum, furnish the accompaniment for the dances. The 
clapper, when used, is handled by the singer. 



PATTERN OF CEREMONIES AND RITUALISTIC ACTIONS 


Most of the dances, especially the sacred perform¬ 
ances, take place in the ceremonial assembly house; a 
few are sometimes danced out of doors. The musical 
accompaniment is furnished by singers and drummers, 
usually directed by a drum major, occasionally by the 
drummer. The exclamations of this official give the 
signals for the musicians and dancers. Many of the songs 
which accompany the dancing consist, not of definite words, 
but of meaningless syllables or sounds and no translation 
could be obtained for them. 

Miwok ritual is repetitive, four being the sacred num¬ 
ber. Ritual acts are usually performed four times con¬ 
secutively; ceremonies last four days and nights. Cus¬ 
tomarily each piece of regalia is passed over the wearer's 
head four times before it is put on. Each dance is in four 
parts, with intervals of rest. The entry of the dancers and 


their taking up of their respective positions in the cere¬ 
monial house constitute a prelude, and their departure a 
finale, to the four parts of the dance proper. 

The movement of the dance is almost always counter¬ 
clockwise, that is, to the right of the entrance. In the 
following descriptions of dances "right" always means to 
the right as one looks into the house from the doorway. 
Women, once in position, usually dance in place, without 
circling the room except on their departure. 

In the ceremonies the scattering of seed is a common 
form of offering; seed is offered to the sacred birds used 
in the rituals and is scattered over the feather regalia. 
The regalia, stored in the chief's house between cere¬ 
monies, are periodically sprinkled with seed. The paral¬ 
lel with the Puebloan use of maize meal is obvious, as 
Heizer has remarked (1946, p, 191). 








RITUAL OF THE LIVING 


I have subsumed under this title those ceremonies and 
dances which, so far as I know, are not performed on 
behalf of the recently deceased but are presented for t e 
benefit and enjoyment of the living. In a broad sense, of 
course, even the ritual for the dead may be thought o 
as benefiting the living, since by satisfying the dead 
and laying ghosts it prevents the spirits of the departed 

from annoying the living. 

The ritual of the living is described here under three 
headings: Sacred Ceremonies, Commemorative Cere¬ 
monies, and Profane (not sacred) Ceremonies. Actually, 


• —j 5 ^ mere mav ho 

three of these categories in the f 0 Perf ° r manc P 
First fruits observant “"““-to, pr^tli 

ceremony being referred to as a °w m ° n Iocmu* 
(from uwe, W|. M o ppoaed W, 

characterized by gambling and danoiL b ‘* «■»..*£ 
people are usually invited from a ail, ’ to *hich I 0 **- 
said that "little times" are celebrated* > 


are celebrated f * 0 ®aWii,7 

but that as a rule no dances are held VnL *** 

Since people from other communities * he8e 
these affairs, no invitation strings are dU? lnvlt «<lto’ 


SACRED CEREMONIES AND DANCES 


Not all the performances discussed under this heading 
are equally sacred. Perhaps "sacred" is not an entirely 
proper term to use for the quality in the ceremonies which 
the Miwok regard as a danger threatening both performers 
and audience. This danger lies in the feather regalia, 
which, if not properly made and handled, may cause ill¬ 
ness. 

The following accounts by the informant Louis of 
Knights Ferry reveal the native attitude toward the dances. 

Louis first saw ceremonial house (hangi) dances at 
Tuyiwunu, on the north side of the river at Knights 
Ferry when he was six years old. He felt scared in 
the hangi, scared of people in feathers. He knew they 
were people, but he was afraid of the feathers. The 
dancers were disguised so as to be unrecognizable. 

The adults kept back the children, for, if one touched 
the feathers, he would get sick. The sickness is called 
mo'tu, and it may afflict any part—head, stomach, 

knees, and so on. 

The next ceremony or fiesta (kote) seen by Louis 
was on the south side of the river at Knights Ferry 
several years later. Fiestas were not given every 
year. He was a pretty good-sized boy when he saw the 
second one, at which the following dances were per¬ 
formed: kuksuyu, lole, wehena, tula, uzumati, hiweyi, 
uchupela, olochina, temayasu, alte (aletu), and katwa 
(woochi). These were all danced at one fiesta, which 
lasted four days and four nights. The participants were 
local people. When necessary to fill in, outsiders took 
part. Kuksuyu was the biggest dance. 

About 1858, according to Louis, the Knights Ferry 
bridge went out. Louis was a boy then. At that time, 
the Jamestown people had learned dances from the 
Knights Ferry people, who in turn got them from the 
Alowituk (westerners, probably Yokuts and Costanoan). 
At the time the bridge went out the Jamestown people 
had already been taught the dances. 

The most sacred and elaborate of the ceremonies is 
the kuksuyu, which combines the kuksuyu dramatic per¬ 
formance with several others, the kuksuyu being the main 
performance. Although regarded as very sacred or dan¬ 
gerous, certain of its acts are comic. Other perform¬ 
ances which usually follow kuksuyu at the same fiesta are 
uchupela, uzumati, salute, akontoto, lileusi, and olochina. 

The only dances besides the kuksuyu in which the dan¬ 


cers wear masks or hoods are the helekasi 
in these the dancers 1 heads are completely ^ Sule8k <>; 
hoods of deerskin. In the kuksuyu dance, theT^ 0 ^ in 
cloak of the chief performer, the kukusbe, hangs^ 
the top of the head and completely conceals the d ^ 

In other dances, paint and feathers tend to conceal***' 
dancer 1 s identity. a 

The sacred dances of the Central Miwok, as hash 
said, are impersonations of supernatural beings. Ver^ 
little information was obtained on the nature of these 
beings. According to a Northern Miwok informant the 
tula (p. 286) is a kind of diminutive fairy that women 
sometimes see dancing in a hollow tree. Some dances 
are mimetic, the dancers simulating the movements of 
certain animals: the salute, katydid; the akantoto, 
creeper; the olochina, owl; the hekeke, valley quail; the 
moloku, condor; the uzumati, grizzly bear. Tom Williams 
thinks that the kuksuyu is a sulesko, or sort of spirit. 


One night, when Tom Williams and George Ander¬ 
son were passing a cabin near the first house below 
the lowest gate at Chakachino, on the road to James¬ 
town, they were chased by a kuksuyu. This was alter 
Hateya, a woman who acted as the osabe, had been 
buried with a kuksuyu costume. Tom and George ran 
as fast as they could when they recognized the kuksuyu 
approaching. They knew what the apparition was by 
the big feather headdress and the sound of feathers 
dragging on the ground. This was near the creek at^^ 
place where once, when Tom was a child, some 
were killed by an armed force of Spaniards an we 
Indians and left unburied. Cries and moans are o 

heard here. 

The Miwok kuksuyu impersonator does not sc * p. 
children, as is done among the Porno (Loeb, * 

110). People avoid touching the kuksuyu s e & gic ^ 
and keep children away, because they wou ^ flowed 
next morning if they touched them. Children ^ ^ er 
in the dance house to see the kuksuyu dance a ^ ar( jig 
dances. Mike Anderson saw the kuksuyu once ^^ young er 
Ferry when he was sixteen or eighteen years ^ ^ g e t 

children were also present and were warr ^ e g an na of 
too close. On this occasion the husband o U g a id 
Chakachino was the kuksuyu. The mochilo wa ^^ley 
Rock man who died about 1903. The osabe was ^ ^ 3 , 
Gomez, a half-breed living at Knights Ferry 1 
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KUKSUYU 


There are three characters in the kuksuyu dance: the 
kuksuyu, the mochilo, and the osabe. The first two are 
always men, spoken of respectively as the kukusbe and 
mochilbe. The third character, osabe, is usually a ™ ar U 
on rare occasions, a woman (osa) takes the part. When 
the kuksuyu dance is decided upon, the chief asks the ku- 
kusbe and mochilbe to get crow and raven feathers. They 
select men, usually ten to fifteen, to accompany them on 
this errand. These hunters are called hotusbek. Usually 
they get young ravens or crows that have not yet left the 
nests, some sixty to eighty altogether, and pluck the 

feathers from the birds. 

The kukusbe and mochilbe make the costumes and par 
aphernalia for the ceremony, with perhaps some help 
from the speaker of the village and from other dancers. 
New costumes are sometimes required, for when a kuk¬ 
suyu dancer dies, his costume is destroyed at his funeral. 
As a rule, the assistants make the sinew string and cut 
the feathers. The man who takes the part of osabe also 
helps make the paraphernalia. If this role is taken by a 
woman, however, she is not allowed to assist in making 
the sacred objects. Paraphernalia may be made for other 
dances at the same time that they are made for the kuk¬ 
suyu dance. When feather objects are made, the men must 
work four days and four nights, four being the number 
associated with all sacred matters. 

The kukusbe and mochilbe begin with the cloak, which 

is to cover the kukusbe from the top of his head to his 
heels, completely concealing him. They start by making 
two nets of milkweed string. This string is made by two 
men who also make the deer sinew string used to tie the 
feathers onto the net. While the net is being made, two 
assistants split the raven feathers down the middle of the 
shaft. Instead of splitting some of the larger feathers, 
the men scrape away the base of the shaft for half its 
thickness so that they can bend the shaft more easily when 


tying it to the net. The upper parts of the nets, which fit 
around the dancer’s head, are much narrower than the 
lower part and are covered with one row of the feathers 
which are split for their entire length. The feathers with 
half of the base of the shaft removed are tied on to the net 
at the knots; the split base is folded over through the knot 
and tied with sinew. The two separate nets are sewed to¬ 
gether to form the complete cloak, one net for the front, 
the other for the back. Each net is about six feet long and 


four feet wide at the bottom and always has forty knots 
across the bottom. Kukusbe works on one net and mochilbe 
on the other, both singing as they work; sometimes the 
assistants sing too, a song with no meaning. When making 
paraphernalia of this sort, the men work day and night 
until it is finished. The term kuksuyu applies to the whole 
costume, both the feather cloak and the headdress. 

The kukusbe and the mochilbe also make the cape 
(metikila), of feathers tied to a net (Barrett and Gifford, 
p. 228, pis. 64, 65), and the flicker headband (tamikila) 

(ibid., p. 227, pi. 73). 

A ring (tewela) or band of white oak wood a thin branch, 
bent and tied—is made by one of the helpers, so that it just 
fits the kukusbe's head like the band of a hat. Two strings, 
crossing at right angles, are fastened to the ring and rest 
on top of the head to keep the ring from slipping down too 
low. The upper edges of the two nets which have been 
sewed together to make the kuksuyu costume are now tied 
by string loops to this wooden ring. The ring is placed on 
the head of the kukusbe and the net falls down on all sides, 
covering him completely, from the top of his head to the 
ground on which he stands. When he dances he has to hold 
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Fig, 2. Kuksuyu dance costume. 
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which outsiders are invited, may come any time after 

the preliminary one, whenever the chief feels inclined 
to have it. 

Perhaps a week or ten days after the rehearsal, the 
chief tells his speaker to call the people together. The 
speaker stands in front of the ceremonial house and 
makes a short speech before sunrise: "Come on every¬ 
body, get together at the chief's place" He asks the 
people to assemble at the chief's house a little after 
sunrise. 

Soon after the people have breakfasted they all gather 
in the chief's dwelling. The chief takes them to the cere¬ 
monial house and leads them into it. Not only the men, 
but also women and children are present. The speaker 
is there already and there is a fire burning, for the speak 
er has given orders to have it built early in the morning. 
After entering the ceremonial house the chief talks to 
his speaker, telling him that he wants to give a fiesta at 
which he will have the kuksuyu dance. He asks the speak¬ 
er to get things ready for a big fiesta. 

The speaker then addresses the people, as follows. 

"Have you people anything? Have you people any 
little things of one sort or another? The chief, I guess, 
is getting ready for a fiesta. The chief said to* me: 'I 
wonder if they have any food to help me with. I want 
them to help me when the visitors come.' That is what 
the chief said to me. That is what the chief said, and 
he wanted me to let you know about it. All of you 
women, I guess you will listen. You men, I guess you 
will go out for deer and any other game. The cnief 
said that he would give a fiesta. 'You can get ready,' 
is what the chief said to the kukusbe. He said, 'You 
can get ready with the feather costumes that have 
been made recently.' That is what the chief said. 'I 
am glad,' is what the chief said. That is what the 
chief said: 'I am glad the feather costumes are fin¬ 
ished.' 

"After a while the chief will send some of you men 
in different directions with knotted strings [sutila]. 'I 
will send the knotted strings in different directions to 
the people,' is what the chief said. That is what the 
chief said when he told me to tell you people. 

"Now, you people, listen; you people listen to what 
the chief said to me when he thought about having a 
fiesta. 'Man, watch them dance; watch them dance 
from different sides.' That is what the chief said to 
me. I guess all of you people have listened to what I 
have said. When the guests come, all of you women 
be sure to have the things ready. Don't say no, and 
don't say you have nothing. Every little bit helps. 

Now all of you people, I guess you heard him [the 
chief], you heard him, you heard him. Now all you 
people listen." 

The message of the chief is thus transmitted to the 


over to the speaker, who inspects it and then hands it back 
to the chief. This ceremony of making the knotted strings 
takes place in the presence of the people inside the cere 

monial house, after the speaker's address. 

Four or five knotted strings are usually sent out; one 
is kept by the chief himself. The ones to be sent out are 
handed to the speaker when the chief has finished making 
them. The speaker and the courier select men as messen¬ 
gers. If there are five knotted strings, the speaker may 
pick out two men, while the courier selects only one. The 
speaker gives two of the knotted strings to the courier 
and he in turn gives one to the man he selects. Each man 
is given one of the knotted strings to carry, while the 
courier and the speaker take one each. Sometimes, if 
there are five strings, the speaker gives three to the 
courier instead of keeping three himself. There seems to 
be no rule for this, except that both speaker and courier 
choose at least one additional messenger. 

When the messengers deliver the knotted strings they 
say: "Our chief has sent us over here to give you this, 
and to ask you to bring some people with you." They also 
say that there is going to be a little dance, but they do not 

tell the name of it. 

The chiefs to whom the knotted strings are delivered 
make new ones with the necessary number of knots. These 
are made without the ceremonial handing back and forth 
described above. The distribution of these new strings is 
carried out by the messengers of the chiefs who make 
them. The news of the intended fiesta is thus spread con¬ 
siderably farther than the original messengers have car¬ 
ried it. 

A messenger sent out by the chief proposing to give the 
fiesta remains at the village to which he has been sent until 
the messengers sent out from that village have returned. 
Upon their return the messenger sets out for home again. 

A third relay of knotted strings is never sent; the second 
relay seems to reach the most distant villages which are 
expected to attend. When the original messengers return 
to their home village, they tell the chief the results. The 
message they bring him is invariably favorable; they say 
that the guests are all going to come. After all his mes¬ 
sengers have returned, the chief himself goes from house 
to house and tells the people that everyone is going to come 

Every morning and evening until the last day the speake: 
speaks from the top of the ceremonial house, reminding 
the people of the number of days left before they must ente 
tain their guests. The gathering of the food is left to the 
judgment of the people; the speaker gives no specific or¬ 
ders. On the last day before the fiesta the visitors come, 
usually arriving in the afternoon. When the first one 
arrives, the speaker gives a long shout from the top of 
the ceremonial house. He calls to the visitors: "Keep 
coming; just go right inside"; meaning, of course, inside 
the ceremonial house. The speaker remains on top of the 
ceremonial house and continues to shout welcome to the 
incoming visitors. The chief, in the meantime, goes from 


people by the speaker. The chief himself ties eight knots house to house telling the people to get some food ready tc 

on a string given him by the speaker and hands it to the feed the visitors. Then the speaker makes a speech from 

yeyichbe, who counts the knots. The speaker himself the top of the ceremonial house to his own people. He 

then ties two more knots. This addition by the speaker is shouts: "Bring the food here, bring the food here. We ar 

going to feed them." 

Then everyone brings the food which he has prepared 
to the front of the ceremonial house. The speaker counts 
the visitors inside the ceremonial house, then goes out 
and looks over the food and divides it up for the different 
groups. The speaker selects men and women to carry in 


customary in the preparations for the kuksuyu dance. 

When the speaker has counted the knots and put two more 
on the string, making ten, he hands it back to the chief. 

The chief counts the knots and says that it is all right. 

The chief himself then ties ten knots in each of the other 
knotted strings which are to be sent out, counting the 
knots on each string as he does so. The number of strings the food. The food is not handed directly to the visitors 


he makes depends on the number of chiefs he intends to 


but is turned over to the chief of each group. The groups 


nvite. Each time the chief completes a string he hands it are served from right to left around the interior of the 
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ceremonial house, each group being given all of its 

before the next one is served. The visitors are 
ranged in any special order within the ceremonial house, 
each group takes its place where it pleases. There is no 
place of honor or anything of that sort. The speaker leads 
■ the waiters who carry the food. As each lot of food is 


the characteristic exclamation "Wo' » 

see that no one goes to sleep. If tVl ’ U is their- .. 
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food, now you can feed your people.” Each visiting chief in every dance. After the wehena the a Wehe "a jul. 


has with him his own speaker and courier. He tells them 
to divide the food among his people. This is not done, 
however, until every group within the ceremonial house 
has its food, when it is divided simultaneously for each 
group. Then all eat. 

The people do not play games or dance, but spend the 
evening and night visiting, talking, and laughing, the 
people of the village coming in and visiting with the guests. 
The chief of the village who is giving the fiesta calls on 
each of the visiting chiefs in turn, telling them what the 
dance is going to be and conversing. 

In the early morning hours two clowns (woochi) dress 
in the bush. They cover themselves all over with white 
paint and tie cocoon rattles (sokossa) on their ankles. A 
feather ornament (sonolu) is fastened in the hair, sticking 
out directly in front (Barrett and Gifford, pi. 72, fig. 5). 
The hair itself is held in place with a net. About sunrise, 
after the visitors have arisen, the two clowns come in 
from the bush. Instead of entering the ceremonial house 
directly they circle it four times, then they enter. The 
visitors are now at breakfast. The two clowns, once they 
are within the dance house, start to run around counter¬ 
clockwise, begging for something to eat. They do not 
actually ask for food, but each one holds out his hand and 
exclaims "Wo! " They walk on people, walk between 
people when they are talking, go up very close to people 
they see eating, and play many other annoying tricks. In¬ 
variably everyone refuses to give them food. However, 
after making the rounds once or twice they discover some¬ 
thing they like and now proceed to sneak up quietly. If the 
owner of the food is not watching, each clown seizes what 
he wishes, exclaims "Wo! " and dashes out through the 
door before he can be stopped. This food the clowns 
carry to the kuksuyu dancers, who are in the bush pre¬ 
paring for their dance. In due time the clowns return to 
steal more food. The people, however, have learned a 
lesson and many of them hide the food so that it cannot 
be stolen. 

After two or three incursions into the ceremonial 
house for stealing food, the two clowns come in and start 
to shove back from the fire the pine needles with which 
the floor is covered. They do this in a very unceremon- 


the dressing-place in the Wh^wh^e retS* * 

in their ordinary clothes again. The dan Wash and h° 
series of dances at this fiesta are •**»££* th « Whl'* 
natives of the village. excl usi Ve i 

Following the wehena dance and the i u * 
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wormwood sticks, which are held together and th 
arated into two handfuls. The opponent guesses th" Sep " 
ber in each hand. The sticks are counted by four nUm * 
opponent pays for the number of points that he mi' andthe 
The clowns continue to steal at every opportutut 868 * 
especially at mealtimes. A person may be cookin/' m 
at the fire and placing it in a basket as fast as it i s 
A clown sneaks up behind the cook and steals the meat '***' 
fast as it is placed in the basket, until he is discovered^ 
when he scampers out with it. Throughout the day the ’ 
clowns are on the lookout for sleepy people and wake them 
by shaking in their ears a single cocoon rattle which they 
carry on a stick. This rattle, when not in use, is carried 
in the clown's tail, which is about two feet in length and 
composed of feathers. Each clown wears a sonolu feather 
ornament in his hair. He also carries one in his hand, 
this has, tied to its handle, a whistle about two inches 
long and half an inch in diameter, made of a piece of split 
elderwood, the halves of which are hollowed out to make 
a sort of trough. Between these halves is stretched tightly 
a piece of skin (without feathers) from the scalp of the 
California woodpecker, and the whole whistle is bound 
with deer sinew. This whistle is used by the clowns when 
they discover a dancer eating alone or in his home, for 
dancers are forbidden food until the dance is over, when 
they are all supposed to eat together. If the clown sees 
the dancer eating, he blows his whistle, and the dancer 
immediately throws away any food he has. Sometimes a 
clown, in his hustle and bustle, loses his whistle, or a 
ious fashion, knocking people over, throwing pine needles dancer who wishes to eat on the sly may surreptitiously 
on them, and making themselves generally obnoxious. 

They make this clearing for the kilaki totoyu dance, whi 
is to take place about eleven o'clock in the morning. 

The home people now come into the ceremonial house 
to see the dance. The chiefs of the various villages have 
been talking with each other, but they now proceed to 
move their people back towards the sides of the room so 


cut it off without the clown's knowing. If a clown with no 
whistle discovers anyone eating, he steals very quietly 
up to the breaker of the taboo and places a bird head rom 
his necklace alongside the dancer. When the dancer s * e ® 
it, he quits eating. The bird head is returned to the c ° 
later. Each clown wears a necklace of bird hea s an 
— - ---- skins, sometimes of the California jay. The clowns 

the dancers will have space. The dance is then performed. no respecters of persons. They even go so far as o 
(p. 290 ). ** • V- 

While the dance is taking place, the two clowns play 
about among the audience, sometimes going outside, but 
spending most of their time within the dance house. Some¬ 
times they climb up on top and look in through the smoke 


awaken a chief if they see him sleeping. If the e o 
self is seen eating by a dancer, the dancer bloW ® hence 
double bone whistle and the clown has to stop > 
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(Gifford “lST* 8 arC taken by the two moieties 

except m the vicinity of Groveland. The games vary from 

day to day. On one day a football game may be in progress 

outside and a hand game going on within the ceremonial 

house. Still another game, bokup, or javelin-throwing 

is played quite frequently. The javelin used is about four 

feet in length. Its blade is sharp on both edges but has a 

rounded end. The javelin is thrown underhand so that it 

strikes the ground and rises again, traveling for a long 

distance. Shooting contests with the bow and arrow are 
also common. 

The second night of the fiesta is the initial night of the 
kuksuyu performance. Late each afternoon, someone who 
can handle feather ornaments without their harming him 
dons the kuksuyu costume. Sometimes the chief himself 
does this. The man who is to put on the costume is se¬ 
lected by the kukusbe. Both the act about to be performed 
and the man who performs it are called sola. The sola 
wearing the kuksuyu costume circles the ceremonial 
house four times, blowing the elderwood whistle at inter¬ 
vals, getting closer with each circuit. He holds the 
whistle vertically below the lower lip, instead of obliquely 
as the kukusbe does when he dances. The first circuit of 
the house is made at a distance of over a hundred yards, 
the fourth and last about twenty-five yards away. The man 
now circles the ceremonial house four times from right to 
left, keeping very close to the wall. He is followed through¬ 
out by two clowns who are on the lookout for any feathers 
that may drop out of his costume. 

He then climbs up on the roof close to the smoke hole, 
where he blows his whistle four times. Then he returns 
to the dressing-place in the bush, where he takes off the 
costume. This ceremony is said to be performed so that 
the people will know what the dance is going to be. It is 
repeated each evening by the same performer just about 

sundown. 

After the sola has returned to the dressing-place the 
speaker calls all the dancers to the chiefs house to pre- 
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pare for the night’s performance. People who have re¬ 
mained outside the ceremonial house now enter and take 
their positions so that they may witness the dances. The 
costumes kre now taken to the house of the chief, who 
remains at his home while the dancers dress there. In 
the meantime the speaker joins the audience at the cere¬ 
monial house but makes no speech. When the dancers 

are about ready, the chief precedes them to the cere¬ 
monial house. 

The first dancers to don their costumes are the ku¬ 
kusbe, mochilbe, and osabe. The performers in other 
dances dress at the chief’s house a little later in the 
evening. The singer leads the kuksuyu dancers from the 
chief's house to the ceremonial house and sings as he 
goes, keeping time with his hands, not with a clapper. 

He swings his arms in an arc, clapping his hands first 
on one side, then the other. When he claps to the right, 
the right hand is on the bottom; when he claps to the left, 
the right hand is on top. As he walks along he changes 
the words of his song (which is untranslatable), and with 
each change he reverses the motion of his arms, swing- 
ing them in an arc from side to side. The final phrase of 

the song comes as they reach the door of the ceremonial 
house. 

Just before the dancers enter the ceremonial house, 
the clowns, now four in number, sing. The song has a 
few words, which may be translated as follows: "I am 
from the east; from the middle; from the mountains; 
from down in the ground; from up in the sky." In the 
song they also tell the people from the east, west, north, 
and south to have a good time during the ceremony. 

The singer, drummer, and drum major, in ordinary 

dress, enter before the dancers. All three go to the back 

of the ceremonial house and sit down in front of the drum 

with their backs to the fire. As they sit there the singer 

sings twice the song he has sung as the dancers approached 

the ceremonial house. Then he sings the regular kuksuyu 

dance song twice, after which all three performers arise. 

The singer steps to his regular place to the right of the 

foot drum, the drummer takes his position on it, while 

the drum major stands to its left. Once the dance has 

started, no more spectators are allowed to enter the 
ceremonial house. 

When the singer starts singing, the kukusbe dances in 
backwards, followed by the mochilbe and osabe, also 
dancing backwards. Kukusbe takes up his position to the 
left of the door, the mochilbe in front of the door, the 
osabe to the right of the door, all facing the entrance. 

The singer stops his song as soon as the three are inside. 
He begins again, clapping his hands to mark the time, and 
the drummer starts to drum. At the same time, the drum 
major exclaims three times ,f Bau wail 11 Just as he ends 
the third exclamation, the singer exclaims "Uiya” and 
the drum major stops, but the drummer keeps on. As the 
singer exclaims Uiya, ,! he changes his song, reversing 
the motion of his hands at the same time. After the change 
in the song, the drum major exclaims n Bau wail" and 
keeps on exclaiming until the singer changes the song 
again. The kukusbe starts to dance across in front of the 
mochilbe and osabe, between them and the door, facing 
forward and passing in front of them and moving over to 
the right of the osabe, on the right. As he nears the osabe 
he swings in a quarter turn to the right so that he is facing 
the fire when he comes to a standstill. Now the mochilbe 
and osabe make a quarter turn to the left and dance, facing 
forward, to the kukusbe's original position, where they, 
too, swing to the right so as to face the fire. They then 
dance sideways to the right, passing in front of kukusbe, 
their backs of course being to him, for they are facing 
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h . The mochilbe is in the lead. After 

z SXTpZ-Z s,arts 

"-Sisss: 

mochilbe flexes his kneessl frly ^ he lifts them a 
stamps. His arms are <it d ^ ^ ^ does gQ he 

little so that his elbowssuck^ ^ game time he blows a 

turns his head I to ° ne ' th osabe both dance side- 
blast on his whistle. He^ pagg the secon d position 

ways, facing e > The osabe blows the 

of the kukusbe near the door down boa which 

whistle at each step and lifts the Ag soon aS 

he carries, raismg his ® he st0 ps blowing the 

** “■vigorous. The osabe 

LTmochiL continue to dance sideways up to the drum. 

The kukusbe follow, them, also dancing sideways bu, 

turning to each side as he goes, so that he is actua_ y 
making turns of more than one hundred and eighty r de 
grees. g He sticks out his buttocks as he dances and blows 
vigorously on the elderwood whistle held under his right 
arm. With his left hand he holds up his cloak in front. 

All three dancers go past the drum and down towards the 
door, always keeping to the right. As they near the door, 
the mochilbe steps towards it and proceeds to mark time 
in one place, still facing the fire and dancing as described 
above. The kukusbe now steps closer to the fire and 
dances past the osabe and mochilbe, thus taking the lead. 
The mochilbe remains in his place, marking time. The 
osabe, however, follows the kukusbe to the right side of 
the ceremonial house and stops there. The kukusbe 
dances on and, as he approaches the drum, the drum 
major exclaims "Bau wai! " very rapidly a number of 
times. When the kukusbe reaches the drum, the singer 
exclaims "Uiya"; all movement and sound cease, and 
the kukusbe swings far enough around to the right so as 
to face the drum. He now stands in front of the drum 
with his back to the fire. This completes the elaborate 

prelude to the main performance. 

In the silence the kukusbe walks to one of the two posts 
which support the roof, near the drum. He looks at the 
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slow blasts on his whistle, and then shuffl es ra . 
the drum, whistling in time to his shuffling, Ar Pldl y t Q 
drum, he kicks it with his right foot, then tur ns riVed at th, 
the right and walks back to his original position to 

turns to do so, the singer and drum major excl a - ,, he 
the syllables being very long drawn out. This pe 7 " Hiah ' 
is repeated three times, making the ceremonial f ma, t 
Meanwhile the other two dancers stand still, the ^ 
near the door, the kukusbe at the left post, n ear ?° chi toe 
Returning to his position for the fourth time, the * drut to 
now starts to shuffle up to the drum, in silence ex^ 6 
a single very long drawn out "Hi" from the drurrim*^ tor 
singer, and drum major. The osabe shuffles rapi^’, 
the drum towards the door, facing forward and mov 
the right of the fire. He shakes his knees and body S to 
whistles rapidly. On the way to the door, he revolved 
three times, and finally goes out backwards. The kuku k 
now dances out following exactly the same route, revolt 
in the same places, and whistling continuously. He, too ' 
goes out backwards, following directly after the osabe, ’ 

The mochilbe, who till now has been stationed near* the 
door, runs around to the left (clockwise) up to the drum * 

as the kukusbe starts to leave it. He dances around behind 

the kukusbe, but does not turn three times as the kukusbe 
and the osabe have done. After the kukusbe and the osabe 
have danced out, the mochilbe continues to move clock¬ 
wise around to the drum, without attempting to go out. 
Arrived at the drum, he kneels down in front of it, facing 
the fire. As he does so the drum major, singer, and 
drummer exclaim "Hi! " very long drawn out. The people 
now shout at the mochilbe and make fun of him, saying 
that he is angry because Kuksuyu has stolen his girl. The 
mochilbe makes a move as though about to get up, and the 
people all exclaim "He's going now." But he merely changes 
from a kneeling to a sitting position, with his legs crossed 
in front of him. The people shout at him still more and say 
that he is angry. He makes another move to get up, but 
instead, sits down with his legs straight in front of him. 
All this time he is holding his cane in vertical position, 
one end on the ground. The singer, drummer, and dru 
major now shout at him and tell him he is jealous. Through 
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post and blows a blast on his elderwood whistle. Then he out all this the mochilbe does not crack a smile. Then e 
blows a second blast and whirls around to face the drum. three singers say: "We will try him"; and they exc aim. 

- ... -*■ "Hi! Hi! Hi!" The mochilbe makes another feint at getting 
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He walks to the other post near the drum and repeats the 
performance. Then he stands in front of the drum again, 
as at the end of the prelude. Now the drum major ex¬ 
claims n Bau wai! " three times, slowlv. while the dr 


amid 
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cusing him of being jealous because kuksuyu ran 

his girl. The singer, drummer, and drum major try ou 

times to make him get up. They are successful wi 

fourth attempt. He arises, holding his arms sti a 

sides, and walks clockwise toward the door. The si 

, . ntrii Hi* Hi! as 

drummer, and drum major exclaim: Hi. • ou t § 

moves and the audience makes fun of him al e g oeS 
He whistles with each step, making three turns a 

out backwards as the others have done. a iks back 

After the mochilbe has gone out the singer ^ 

and forth in front of the drum singing a song c ^rum 

wausi song. He does this while the ^ rurnme nrr 0 ^j Hohl 
major, who are now sitting down, exclaim 
Hoh! " The song is sung four times, ending e gong is 
with the long drawn out M Hi!" The purpose o ^ ers whi c ^ 
to remove the supernatural influence of t e ^ n0 t 
have passed in front of the drum. If this son ^ ^ druifl 
sung, any ordinary person who passed in r ^ n .^dthe 
would become ill, for the feathers have drum 

—m wuica me nurtie. i urbt mere atmosphere. After this song the singer an ,; n ger re - 

iS no mu sical accompaniment nor does the drum major go out but the drummer remains. The same s 

nm- A ....... * 9 + x_ thp same 


^jlc^xxxxo wax. three times, slowly, while the drum 

is beaten very slowly and the singer sings briefly, end¬ 
ing with the expression ,f Uiya. M In a moment the drum 
major exclaims again, repeating the exclamation a little 
faster this time, the drummer and singer keeping time. 
This is the signal for the dance to start again. Now be¬ 
gins the real dance. 

The kukusbe now moves back and forth in front of the 

drum, and the mochilbe in front of the door. The osabe 

dances in one place on the right side of the ceremonial 

house. The movement is much the same as in the prelude, 

except that the kukusbe now turns in all directions. The 

mochilbe dances back and forth sideways near the door, 

facing the fire, without turning. This is kept up until the 

singer stops the dancing with his signal, "Uiya." In the 

interval the kukusbe does not look at the posts again. The 

dance is performed four times, with the usual intervening 
rests. 

After the fourth time comes the finale. At first there 


exclaim. The osabe starts to go out first. He faces the 
drum from his position on the right of the fire, blows four 


s w uuL me ux uixixxx^x * v-**— sa me 

turns for the next dance, the salute, and 


also takes part in that. 
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SALUTE ( WITH KUKSUYU) 


The salute dance, which usually follows the kuksuyu 
may be called the katydid dance, since salute is the Mhvok 
word for that insect. After the kuksuyu dance the singer 
goes to the dressing-place in the bush where four men 
are preparing for the salute dance. They do not dress at 
the chief's house since they have taken all their parapher¬ 
nalia to the place in the bush. The name for the salute 
dancer is salutbe. The same drummer and singer who 
have accompanied the kuksuyu furnish the music for the 
salute dance too. No woman takes part in this dance 
Each of the four salute dancers wears a headdress of 
hawk feathers somewhat like that of the kuksuyu, although 
this one is a little more in the style of a Plains Indian war 
bonnet n consists of a ring of feathers around the head 
rather than a mass of feathers sticking out in every direc¬ 
tion, as in the kuksuyu headdress. Both styles however 
•re died y.ch e . Th, h.ir is held .g.ins.Vs U.d ' 
a net. The dancers do not wear flicker headbands, nor do 
they carry anything in their hands. Each dancer i^ears a 
feather cape on his back. The bodies of the dancers are 
pain ed in front from head to toe with horizontal white 
stripes. Stapes are also painted on the arms, but not on 
the back, which is mostly covered by the cape Each 
dancer has a double bone whistle on a cord around his 

neck. 


The singer leads the dancers to the ceremonial house 
from the dressing-place, singing a special song (not trans¬ 
latable) and accompanying himself with an elderwood clap¬ 
per. He continues the song as they enter the ceremonial 
house. The dancers merely walk in; they do not dance. 

They walk around the room, counterclockwise, to a posi¬ 
tion behind the drum, between the drum and the wall of 
the building, where they form a line facing the rear wall. 

When the> are in position, the singer resumes the 
song which he sang outside. He now passes in front of 
the drum and leads the four dancers out from behind it, 
moving counterclockwise around the ceremonial house. 

The dancers follow him, and, as he reaches the drum 
again, they pass behind it as before. This time, when 
they get behind it, they reach up and grasp the rafters 
overhead, but do not take their feet off the ground. As 
they grasp the rafters they make a churring noise and 
turn their heads from side to side, in imitation of the 
katydid. Throughout the performance the drummer 
dances on the drum. 


After the dancers have held on to the rafters for a 
short time, the singer leads them around the ceremonial 
house again. This time they follow him on hands and 
knees, single file. As they proceed, they swing their 
heads from side to side, making the churring noise con¬ 
tinually. Sometimes they lift their heads up and back, 
and roll them around in a complete circle. As he leads 
them around, the singer continues the song which he 
sang outside. 

This time the dancers stop in front of the drum. The 
leader stands, but the remaining three still kneel, facing 
the drum. The leader now dances back and forth sideways 
in front of the drum. He dances with his knees slightly 
flexed and his arms at his sides, turning his head from 
side to side, and whistling as he does so. When the singer 
changes the words of his song, the leader revolves once 
to the right. His three followers, still on their hands and 
knees, are arranged one behind the other, so that the one 
at the end is close to the fire. 

As the leader dances back and forth, the singer now 
sings the regular salute dance song. Neither of the songs 
for this dance can be translated. The singing and dancing 


is kept up for four periods, with intervals between the 
periods. Each time the singer stops he ends with the ex¬ 
clamation "Uiya! 11 which is the signal for a rest. The 
three dancers remain quietly on their hands and knees. 

This ends the main part of the dance. 

After the last rest interval, the singer takes the lead. 

The dance leader gets down on his hands and knees like 
his fellows and all four crawl after the singer, swinging 
their heads and churring as before. They proceed to the 
right, that is, counterclockwise, as usual. When the 
singer gets to the door, he steps to the left of it, while 
the dancers crawl out. Then he goes back to the drum 
and walks back and forth in front of it, singing the wausi 
song described above in connection with the kuksuyu dance. 
He sings this for the customary four periods. Both he and 
the drummer remain inside the ceremonial house. 


UCHUPELA 

During the salute dance the four uchupela dancers have 
been getting ready at the dressing-place. A dancer in the 
uchupela is called uchumpe. They are all men; no woman 
takes part in this dance. After the fourth rendition of the 
wausi song the singer sings the salute song again. He is 
standing; the drummer is seated. Suddenly a clown comes 
running in and with his right hand seizes the singer's left 
arm. He half drags and half pulls the singer out of the 
ceremonial house to the dressing-place in the bush. The 
singer then brings in the uchupela dancers, who follow 
him, walking in single file. 

Each dancer wears on his head an eagle or vulture 
feather wound around with string and so fixed that it curves 
in a semicircle. Held in place by a band which passes 
around the head, it is fastened so that its base rests on the 
upper part of the nose, the feather projecting in front of 
the dancer like a sort of proboscis. At the tip is fastened 
a small square abalone pendant about a half-inch wide. 

Each dancer wears a flicker headband across his brow, 
standing out on each side of his head. The hair is held in 
place with a net. The front of the body, the face, arms, 
and legs are covered with white spots. There is no paint 
on the back. The dancer wears a cape tied around the 
body under the armpits and hanging down the back just 

below the shoulders. Each carries a single bone whistle 
on a cord around his neck. 

When the dancers are led into the ceremonial house by 
the singer, they walk in and face the drum. The singer 
sings the uchupela song as they come from the dressing- 
place and enter the ceremonial house, but he stops singing 
when they reach the drum. In a moment, however, he be¬ 
gins again and, to the accompaniment of the drum, leads 
the dancers around to the door. They do not dance but 
merely walk after him. The singer beats time with his 
elderwood clapper, which is of exceptional length, being 
about two and a half feet long. As the singer leads the 
dancers, the drummer exclaims "Hi! Hi! Hi!" rapidly. 

At the end he opens his mouth wide and exclaims "We! 11 
quite long drawn out, breaking the sound by tapping his 
crooked finger against his lips. The sound might be com¬ 
pared to the bleating of a sheep. 

The singer, who is in the lead near the door, taps the 
ground with his long clapper. The dance leader flexes his 
knees and shakes them rapidly, at the same time blowing 
his whistle and swinging his head slowly from side to side. 
Then he jumps to the place tapped by the singer. There he 
kneels down and whistles and swings his head. The signal 
for the jump is a change in the song. The dancer remains 
kneeling until the singer changes the song again, when he 
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arms at their sides, whistling, side tQ side in 

trembling, and turning seC ond dancer has 

time with their »*«£* “*^‘^ d fourth men go 

jumped the second time, the third d „ CCi in , hc 

^"hTflrst and second, up to the drum, the 
‘” .S» up the rear. The leader, who has arrived 

", the drum first, has gone to its left end and now has on 

his belly with his head to the drum and his feet to the fire. 
The second, third, and fourth dancers throw themselves 
down beside him, lying side by side. The singer now 
stands at their feet near the fire. He stops singing and 

the drummer ceases drumming. 

thio hoc crnincr on. 


the drummer ceases drumming. 

While this has been going on, two clowns have been 

sitting one on each side of the door. They now run up to 
the drum, one on each side of the fire. Each has a bird's 
head (si'i) in his hand, with which he rubs the backs of 
the two dancers on his side, four times from head to foot. 
He rubs one man four times and then proceeds to the 
other, beginning each time with the man lying on the out¬ 
side. Throughout this performance everyone is silent. 

After they have rubbed the dancers with the birds' 
heads, the clowns return to their places on either side of 
the door. The singer and drummer resume the music, 
rhe leader of the dancers whistles a number of times, 
jtands up, and faces the house post nearest him. The 
linger points to the post with his clapper as though show- 
ng it to the leader. The singer says: "Lile he haye! " 
leaning "Jump up there! " The dancer jumps on to the 
ost and hangs on by his hands and feet. He whistles and 
>oks around the post; then, when the singer taps the 
-ound with his clapper, he jumps down. The leader now 
ands beside the post, knees flexed and shaking, and 
ows his whistle. The fourth dancer now arises and faces 
e pole nearest him; on a signal from the singer as before 
repeats the actions of the leader. He jumps down when 
? singer taps the ground with his clapper, and stands 
e epo e, behaving in the same way as the leader 

benv^r, danC6S ar ° Und coun ^ er dockwise until he 
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rather than step. As they proceed towards'th’^ shat fi* 
whistle and turn their heads from side to sid 6 d °° r th «y 
pair has gone a little over halfway to the door’ When «»ch 
back towards the drum. As they approach th ’ they w °rk 
drummer exclaims: "Hi! Hi! Hi! Hi! Hi!" Q drum > the 
syllable the dancing and the music stop. This ^ last 
of dancing halfway out and then back to the dru^ 0 ^ 11 ^ 
three times, making four times in all, with tZ 
the drum. After the fourth interval the dancer CSt8 at 
to the door without doubling back. They g 0 thro/ 0 8traigllt 
sideways without making any turns; it makes d ° 0r 

which pair of dancers goes out first. The musi • fferenc * 
at their posts. Clans re »ain 


AKANTOTO 

This dance may rightfully be called the creeper dan 
akantoto is the name for either the creeper (Certhia fa^ 
iliaris) or one of the species of nuthatch (Sitta)TTco^' 
not definitely decide which; perhaps the termLicludes both 
There is only one dancer, called akantbe. A drummer and’ 
a singer furnish the music for this dance. The drummer 
acts as drum major, directing the dancer; the singer has 
an extra long elderwood clapper, about two and a half feet 
long. Both have remained at their stations in the dance 
house after the preceding dance, the uchupela. 

A white clown comes running in during the intermission 
and silently seizes the singer by the left arm with his right 
hand, pulling him out of the dance house to the dressing- 
place in the bush, where the dancer has been getting ready, 
The drummer remains sitting at his post. 

The dancer has a headdress (yache) like the one used 
in the salute dance, and wears a cape on his back, tied 
around his body under the arms. He also, of course, wears 
a piece of buqkskin about his middle. His face is painted 
with white horizontal stripes, but there are none on his 
body. He carries nothing in his hands, but has a double 
bone whistle fastened about his neck. The dancer has rub 
bed himself all over with powdered human legbones, to 
make him immune from the heat in the upper part of the 
ceremonial house, where he mostly performs. The 
dered bones are obtained from a hole near V a ^ eC * t0, ^ ave 
veras County, where the rock giant Yayali is said to^ ^ 
thrown the bones of people he devoured. These 
also used for medicine. (For further information a 

caves, see Heizer, 1952.) iks in> 

The singer, followed by the single dancer, wa ^ey 
singing the dance song, which cannot be trans a e • g 
pass to the right of the fire, the singer taking * cer ^ 
at the right of the drum, where he stands. The 
turning and looking in all directions and jumpi n 
and whistling, dances up to the drum, wheic e 
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prone in front of it, feet to the fire, head to the drum. 

The singer now leaves his place and, singing, starts to 
walk to the right around the fire, passing in front of the 
drum. The dancer gets up and again dances behind the 
singer. They circle the fire, the singer then stepping to 
his former position and the dancer dancing up to the drum. 

In this prelude the drum has not been used. Now the 
drummer starts to drum and calls, "Hi! Hi! Hi! Hi’" a 
number of times, keeping time with the singing. As the 
drummer speaks, the dancer jumps on to the right-hand 
post near the drum and clings, head down. Gripping the 
post firmly with his legs, he lets go with his hands, looks 
around the post, and whistles. Plainly his antics are in 
imitation of the creeper. After a bit he slides straight 
down the post without any further signal from either the 
singer or the drummer. 

He goes to the next post to the left and repeats his per¬ 
formance at the same signal from the drummer. He then 
continues clockwise to the other two posts and performs 
on each. Then he goes to the drum and lies down as be¬ 
fore. Two white clowns come in, one passing on each 
side of the fire. Each rubs him with a bird's head four 
times down the back from head to foot. The music has 

stopped during this part of the ceremony, which is per¬ 
formed in silence. 

Now as the singing and drumming commence again, 
the drummer ejaculates, "Hi! Hi' Hi! Hi* " several times 
as before. The dancer, at this signal, again climbs the 
first post to the right near the drum. He climbs up among 
the rafters, regardless of the heat, whistling continually. 

At times he hangs from the rafters and when he gets close 
to the smoke hole, he hangs head down by his feet, still 
whistling. Then he goes out the smoke hole, returns, 
climbs about some more, and finally comes down to the 
floor by the same post he went up. The drumming and 
singing continue throughout. 

The music stops. The dancer again lies down prone 
and che two white clowns rub him again with the birds' 
heads. As the music begins, the dancer dances around 
the room to the right, whistling and acting as he did in 
the prelude. At a signal from the drummer, he now jumps 
again on to the nearest post to the right. Clinging to the 
post with his legs, he lets go with his hands and turns 
over backwards, so as to hang head down with his back 
to the post. He slides straight down in this position. Then 
he repeats the performance on the other three posts, tak¬ 
ing them in order clockwise; each time the drummer ex¬ 
claims, "Hi! Hi! Hi! Hi! " as the signal for him to jump. 
When he has slid down all four posts backwards, the 

dancer continues clockwise to the drum, where he lies 

♦ 

down as before. The two white clowns rub him again. 

This concludes the main part of the dance. The dancer 
now gets up and dances out counterclockwise in the same 
fashion as in the prelude. When near the door he turns to 
the right and dances out backwards. This is done without 
any signal from the singer or drummer, who both remain 
in the dance house after the dancer has departed. The 
music ceases as the dancer goes out. 

UZUMATI 

The uzumati dance may be called in English the grizzly 
bear dance, since the dancers plainly imitate this animal. 
One woman and four men take part; a male bear dancer is 
called an uzumpbe. The music is furnished by a singer, 
drummer, and drum major, all dressed in ordinary garb. 
The singer and drummer are the same as in the lileusi 
dance; they have both remained within the ceremonial house. 


When the dancers are about ready to come in from the 
dressing-place a clown comes into the ceremonial house 
after the singer and pulls him out by the arm, as in the 
dances previously described. 

The unique feature of the costume of the four male 
dancers is the imitation bear claws of obsidian. From 
the informant's description these are clearly nothing more 
nor less than the celebrated Stockton "curves" excavated 
in mounds near the city of Stockton, San Joaquin County 
(Holmes, pi. 25), and also in archaeological sites in the 
Southern Maidu or Nisenan area. The obsidian "bear claws" 
used by the Miwok are the same as these problematical 
objects from the mounds. The identity of the Miwok bear 
claws with the Stockton "curves" is further corroborated 
by the report that the uzumati dance was borrowed from 
Yokuts people to the west. 

Each male dancer wears four of these curved obsidian 
blades on his left hand. Each blade is bound with deer 
sinew in the split end of a stick about the diameter of a 
lead pencil, and the four sticks with the blades are then 
tied together with string made of blackbird (wankule) 
feathers to form an imitation bear paw (sopolo). This is 
fastened to the dancer's left hand, the obsidian blades * 
curving inward like claws. 

Each male dancer wears several necklaces of limpet 
shells of various sizes. These necklaces hang down below 
the waist in front, and suspended from them are ten large 
abalone pendants about four by six inches. Each dancer 
has a stick about a foot long which he holds crosswise in 
his mouth, like a bit, and this stick is decorated with ten 
narrow abalone pendants. A single pendant hangs on each 
side of the stick near the corner of the dancer's mouth, 
and beyond this at each end of the stick are four long nar¬ 
row abalone pendants, hung lengthwise one below the other. 
The hair is held in place with a net. Each man wears a 
feather headdress (yache) and a feather cape hanging just 
below his shoulders, the tie strings running around under 
the arms and across the chest. A skirt made of split tule 
stems is tied around his waist. He carries a feather wand 
(makki) in his right hand (Barrett and Gifford, pi. 72, figs. 
1-4). The four male dancers are not painted. 

The single woman dancer wears a goosedown boa 
around her head, the ends hanging down her back to about 
the waist. She carries a makki feather wand in each hand. 
Her face is painted solid red. In her ears are quail-crest 
earplugs from which hang pendants of shell beads and aba¬ 
lone which reach to her breast. She wears a belt, a neck¬ 
lace, and a headband of shell beads, and her buckskin dress 
is also ornamented with shells. She does not dress at the 
dressing-place but puts on her costume and paints her face 
inside the ceremonial house, on the right side of the fire. 
The drum major dresses her. 

The singer leads the four male dancers to the ceremon¬ 
ial house, singing as he comes. He leaves the dancers out¬ 
side and walks into the ceremonial house himself, up to the 
drum. The drum major has entered ahead of him to adorn 
the female dancer. The singer stands to the right, the drum 
major to the left of the drum. 

The singer begins the dance song; the drummer stands 
motionless on the drum. The male dancers now come in. 

As they enter, the woman stands up at her position on the 
right side of the house. She dances in that place through¬ 
out the performance. The male dancers walk in time to the 
singing, stepping all together. They take two steps, bring¬ 
ing the feet together on the second step. At each second 
step, when the feet are together, the dancers stop for a 
moment and make a growling sound in imitation of bears. 

At the same time, they stick first the left hand, then the 
right hand out in front, all four putting out the left hand to- 
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drummer, since the dancer occupies the drum part of the 
time. However, the drummer for the preceding dances act 
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has been rubbed all over with powdered human bones, lik e 
the akantoto dancer. He wears a cape tied under his arms 
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the fire four times, the singer singing, the dancer walking 


vic¬ 


ing anH S hem> and S rowlin g very loudly. The sing- 

ance To pTT"! kept Up throu ghout this perform- 
claims 1 "” - - the .. excitement the drum 


behind and blowing his whistle. As the clown goes around the 


claim q i rr -major now ex- 

exclamations a s °th e ^ Sh ° rtly he slows his 

auons as the leader aDDroaohoc a™_ 


the dancers reach a ^ Pr ° aCheS the drum * When 

exclaims "Huiya 1 " and the ri° ^ drUm ’ the drum ma jor 

• yd - and the dancers stnn _ , 


to the fire. They perform e th an +^ rS St ° P With their back s 
ment four time* . 1S . threat ening dance move- 


times sc iu, • , uance move 

The first and third times around' Cer ® monial house, 
on the right side, the second a a 7 hey threaten the people 
on the left side of the house ^ timeS the peo P le 


. After the fourth circuit of th 

‘"8 with a stop at the drn ‘ 


fire he heaps up the coals with two pieces of pine bark, t ^ 
the end of the fourth time around, when they stop at the 
the dancer lies down on his right side, with his breast 
the fire and his back toward the drum, and blows his w 

once. Then he gets up and moves counterclockwise ar01 ^ 

the fire, blowing the whistle once on each of the other 
sides of the fire; he has then blown it for all four car 
directions. After that he pipes rapidly and jumps arou ^ 

fire counterclockwise, covering it with dirt. He ml 

^ 0 

time the singer is singing. The drum major now g ocS 


- — V | v-' v * A A. ~ — -— 

circuit and comes to a stop in front of the drum 


end- 


a axop at the drum , 7 - uuu se, er 

0r the enti re dance), comes St ° P ° r interval 

S1 "ger starts his song a Zn , fuiale of the dance. The 

go Th 


fire and covers it more thoroughly with dirt. 


there 


All is now dark and, except for the singer’s song ' 
is silence. The four clowns, who have all come into n g 

dance house, are now passing through the audience no 
sure that no one is trying to sneak up towards the h* e ‘’ 

a a! _ . . . . n lYJ nKtJ 


These clowns now put a piece of hide over the sm ° k * ' a reO» 
he y also make thp npnni a m r\\j hank from the cisu 


ey also make the people move back from the da 
since the feathers of the dancer*s costume are supf 
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be very deadly to ordinary people. When aL is dark and 
no one can see him enter, the kuksuyu comes in and 
stands in the doorway. He spreads his cloak so that no 
one can go in or out. He takes no part in the noise¬ 
making; his sole business is to guard the door. The 
dancers who have taken part in the previous dances are 
scattered about the ceremonial house in ordinary cos¬ 
tume, each of them carrying a clown's whistle. 

Another man, called hakai liwanokupo, has a hollow 
tube of elderwood about two feet in length and one inch 
in diameter. With this he makes a moaning noise like 
the call of a male elk. Later he simulates the call of an 
antelope. The dancers with the clown whistles use them 
in different ways. Some of them imitate the call of the 
red-shafted flicker, others quail calls, and still others 
the cries of various birds and beasts. They make these 
sounds at the same time. No female dancers are allowed 
to take part in this chorus of animal and bird calls. Mean¬ 
while the dancer stands on the drum, and the singer has 
stopped singing. When the animal and bird calls have 
ceased, he resumes his song. 

The singer stops his song four times. When he begins 
again after the fourth stop, he is accompanied by the 
rapid whistling of the dancer. When the whistling ceases, 
the singer exclaims "Hoh! Hoh! Hoh! Hoh!" four times, 
after which he starts to sing again. In his song he says: 

"I had better dance around high or else I will step upon 
the people. " Then he sings a little bit more (the song is 
untranslatable). Again he says: "I had better walk around 
on the ground or I may step on the people." Following 
that he exclaims "Hau oh!" four times, and then "Yi! " 
very long drawn out. With this he stops singing. He ex¬ 
claims several times quite rapidly: "Hai ye ha! " and 
after the last time the dancer whistles rapidly. A voice, 
apparently from under the drum, exclaims: "Hoh! Hoh! 

Hoh! Hoh! " The singer repeats "Hai ye ha! " six times, 
the dancer whistles, and the voice from under the drum 
again exclaims. 

Next, the drum major exclaims "Hi! Hi! Hi!" rapidly 
several times. The dancer stamps hard on the drum and 
whistles. Continuing to whistle, he leaps and lands with 
a thud on the ground in front of kuksuyu at the door. The 
room is in total darkness and he apparently jumps entire¬ 
ly across the ceremonial house. In front of kuksuyu he 
pipes rapidly on his whistle. The drum major exclaims: 

"Hi! Hi! Hi! " again, and the dancer, still whistling, leaps 
on the drum again, apparently jumping across the cere¬ 
monial house. Standing on the drum he pipes rapidly. 

Then the drum major exclaims as before, which is the 
signal for the dancer to kick the drum again. Again he 
seems to fly through the air, whistling, landing apparent¬ 
ly on the roof rafters near the smoke hole, on the side 
towards the door. Again he blows his whistle rapidly. At 
the drum major's signal he drops to the ground, whistling 
as he drops. He pipes again rapidly. When the drum major 
exclaims again, the dancer appears to leap from the ground 
in front of the door to the roof above the drum, accompanied 
by a steady blast on the whistle. After this last feat, the 
singer starts to sing again, telling the people to light the 
fire if they do not believe that the dancer is hanging to the 
roof rafters. Someone starts the fire and the audience sees 
that the dancer is really where the singer claims he is. 

The fire is put out and the dancer jumps down on to the 
drum. 

Skeptical people in the audience have hung a string of 
beads from the rafters on each side of the ceremonial 
house. This is usually done just before the fire is put out 
at the beginning of the dance. The drum major now says 
to the people: "Hang on to your beads, he is going to take 


. . _ nui i Hi' 

them away from you." The drum major exc al , leaps 

Hi!" as before. The dancer stamps on the arum andjoapa 
clockwise to the right side of the ceremom „ cl .’ a m n g 

ling as he does so. His headdress can e ear b ac k 

against the roof. He whistles rapidly, and then le p 
to the drum. The drummer now warns the people 
left side of the house to hold on to their beads. A a g 
nal from the drum major, the dancer strikes t e 
and leaps to that side of the house, whistling as e g 


of beads to the singer. 

One of the clowns now starts the fire and the singer 
walks back and forth in front of the drum, holding up t e 
beads and singing. The dancer is nowhere in sight; he is 
probably under the drum. After the song, the clown pu s 
the fire out, so that all is dark again. The drum major 
exclaims, and the dancer seems to come whistling throug 
the air and land on the drum, piping on his whistle rapidly. 

The performance is now repeated. At the next exclamation 
from the drum major the dancer lands on the ground in 
front of the kuksuyu, near the door. He whistles as he 
goes, and whistles rapidly afterwards. At the next signa 
from the drum major he lands on the drum. Then from 
the drum he goes to the roof, on the side toward the door; 
then to the ceiling above the drum; then he drops back to 
the drum. He whistles continuously and pipes afterwards. 

After the dancer alights on the drum the singer says: 
"Listen now as closely as you can, he is going out. The 
drum major exclaims: "Hi! Hi! Hi!" and the dancer hits 
the drum and shoots through the air, whistling as he goes. 
Apparently he strikes the hide which has been stretched 
over the smoke hole and knocks it to one side. After he 
has disappeared through the smoke hole the singer sings 
and tells the people to build the fire. The dancer mean¬ 
while proceeds to the nearest stream or pond and washes 
off the down feathers. When the fire blazes up, the down 
from his body can be seen sticking to the rafters. 

After the fire has lighted up the dance house, the people 
start to go out. The kuksuyu, however, stands at the door, 
and refuses to let the audience out without payment. Every¬ 
one, except dancers, must pay him a basket, or some 
arrows, or other articles. He does not say a single word, 
he merely whistles. The people do not hand him the pay¬ 
ment but put it on the ground near him. No one dares touch 
him, since his costume is supposed to be harmful to ordi¬ 
nary mortals. When anyone tries to go out without paying 
him, he blocks the way until something is put on the ground 
for him. The kuksuyu does not stay till everyone is out. 

There are two songs for the lileusi dance. One song 
(which cannot be translated) is sung outside the ceremonial 
house and also when the dancer is entering and making the 
preliminary circuits of the fire. The song sung while the 
dancer is performing may be translated as follows. 


That is what he said when he came. He came from 
Mt. Diablo [Supemenenu]. The dancers get just like 
this fellow when they start to be this kind of a dancer. 
When they come to possess supernatural power, they 
do this kind of a dance. That is what the dancer says 
when he speaks. That is what he says when he speaks. 
He is taking his time, he is going slow, he is going 
slow. "I'll play; I'll play up high. I'll go high; I'll go 
low." That is what he says before he begins. He is just 
the same as any of us; he is not any different. "I'll go 
toward the door; I'll go toward the drum," the dancer 
says. He is just like us, he is not a regular shaman, 
he is different. He says: "I'll go around the dance 
house. I'll go around, and I'll go around. I'll go low, 
I'll go low. I'll go high, I'll go high." That is what he 
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Th „ i. «»a. h« said whenM 

said before ^ •*£ ^ said when 1* ® to say a word 

~ P ° ke ' til and not say *«?*£*' t close to the fire. 
> keep still a gaid not to g place. 


While he exclaims, the dancers crouch so tv, 
of their hands touch the ground. They move * the Paw 
from side to side like owls and cry "Wh eu . .. eir he a > 

time revolving slowly counterclockwise ‘ Th att he 


t0 keep d< He said not » stopP ing-pl ace » 

when he sta t close to my P m aW ay 

nrr^ii them not w B _ u„T-i them. Keep " 


my 


major now exclaims Hiye. and the danc 


with 


ers 




8a hii 


th 


" T eH ^em nm - e o hurt theiru ££ started . 
{ , e *Tu" 3 That is what he sai ^ things on tl 


Peo- 


stuck out. Each man slowly raises the qui v ° Cka sti U 


y 


the 


from it." 1 believe me may hang -— do that. 

1“' wl, ° Aayono who doos “high. I'U g® 

Tha h '.‘Tha, o wha. .bid d * n f e ”“f h aman who used 
m °, <S ,'J ‘ha. ibid dban«n now i ^ da „_ 

s r v“o n u g ■ £■ “ “& 

r.var do-o. Sv P e - - -near. Hoid « S b. 


M 


in his right hand above his head without strai T* ^Ow 
arm. They turn their heads from side to side ^ th* 


■8 th, 


straighten up and work their hands up and dow^- ^ 
them, palms in. They dance with the legs f ar a fr °>U of 
each foot very high and keeping their hands uJX** Ufa* 
down alternately like pistons. rkln g Up ln 6 


a nd 


VvI*V^ ¥ W - m ml 

if you do no ' b f,^'shaman's words say when he is 
That is what this snan ( high j»n go high. 


i»®“ — „ avs . -I'll go high, - - = - 

going to dance. Hg has gonGj he has gone. 1 

That is what he ■ wen t? Re appro ached right 

i^-tn tn him wnen _ +Uo ermu 


you listen to him ^ ^ tc , the ground." 


close to the door 


CiUBC - w h . „ a i d that is what he said. Do not get 
Tha, id »bat h d “‘4 ^ him He ls just starting now, 

near him, do n g _ .. r u D n anvone is 


The singer, of course, enters the ceremoni 
The drummer is already there and steps on to th h ° U8e fir st 
he sees the singer enter. When the singer reach drut *U B ' 
tion beside the drum, he and the drummer startth ^ *»U 
The drum major comes in next, the four dancer t mu8 k, 
close behind him. As he enters he exclaims "Hoh' ° win g 
Hoh!" and dances at the left side of the door, exc j Hohl 
continually and turning in every direction. In hi s 
he carries an elderwood cane with a big feather 0 r han <l 

(sonolu) on the end and three smaller ones fastened T** 


its length. The four dancers enter and dance to 


"I cannot do it when anyone is 


th© 

of the fire near the door. As the leader approaches uf^r 

the drum major exclaims "Huiya! " and all f our crouc * flr * 
down, with the palms of the hands touching the ground 
Then he exclaims "Hiye! " and they rise and continue to 

dance counterclockwise toward the drum. The drum mai 
dances as tie did outside the ceremonial house, with his 

. • • i _ j i • __ i ° 


i 


near 

do not ge ^"» ar That i S w hat he said. Do not get near 

him 6 If°you do not believe him just make a little fire 
him * 1 y - He is right over the drum. He is 


before he gets down 

- shaman, not a regular kind oi a snam*u, 

Now just watch him closely 


shaman for this dance 


arms loose at his sides and his cane horizontal, but 


a bit upward in front. 


tilted 


OLOCHINA 


When the leader of the four dancers gets near the drum 

*i_ _ a ^ t t r*i 4-In rv oi rfnol O rPO i rv +U 1 _ 


The olochina or owl dance is usually the last of the 
kuksuyu series, following the uzumati (grizzly bear) 

The singer and drummer of the uzumati are re 

but there is a different drum 


the drum major gives the signal again for them to crouch 

« ^ t YTF1 i f « 


and revolve counterclockwise. When the drum major 

Ift_ tv • I « • 1 . • . 


ex¬ 


claims "Hiye!" again, they rise and continue dancing to- 


dance. 


ward the drum. The third time he exclaims "Huiya!" when 


tained for the olochina. 


the dancers are in front of the drum and facing it. This 


The dancers, four men, dress in the bush. The time they do not go down upon their hands at the signal, 

_ A ^ a A fl a . ^ 


before 


major. 

drum major is already there with them when, 

a clown comes into the ceremonial 


Instead, they stop dancing, and the music stops at the 


the dance begins. 


same instant. This ends the prelude of the dance. 


house and leads the singer out to the dressing-place. 


When the singer begins singing for the main part of the 


The drummer remains at his station inside. 


Huh! Huh 


He 


The costume of the first three dancers consists of a 


remains at the drum from now on. As the music begins 


feather cape, a hair net, and a flicker headband across 


the brow. A magpie (achachu) feather sonolu, consider- 


the dancers start to dance as before, moving counter- 


When 


ably larger than the usual one, is worn on the back of the major's "Huiya! " sends them down on their hands again. 


head, projecting above. Down of the vulture or goose, or When he exclaims "Hiye! " they get up. When they get half 


other white down, is stuck with paint all over the face. 


only very small apertures being left for the eyes. The 

* 1 _ • j • . a , 4 - a m rv « 1 


way round on the opposite side of the fire, he repeats his 


idea is to give the dancers the appearance of owls. The 


exclamations, with the same effect. He does not exclaim 


body is not painted. Each dancer carries a quiver with 

__• _ • j mi . - . - _ . 


arrows in it. The costume of the rear dancer, who is 


when they are near the door. When they arrive at the dr 
he exclaims "Huiya! " and music and dancing cease- 


- -- - -- 

called the kalepbe, is different from the others. He wears 
two feather capes, one in the usual position hanging down 


circuit is made four times in all, and each time the ^ 

_ « milt con 


major makes the dancers crouch. The fourth circuit 


It + — w— w -w- db Vdb dk A A A * A tp, AAA V/ ¥ V 

his back below the shoulders, the other suspended from 

i. f- _ A ^ ^ _ /I f t | « 


eludes the main part of the dance. 


the drum 


-— J ^ v V* - w 

the top of his head by a string tied under his chin. 


•/ O -— v»*****t 

The dancers dance from the dressing-place to the cere¬ 
monial house, led by the singer, who claps his hands 

^ 1 M m ^ 


As the singer starts to sing for the finale, 

Huh! Huh! Huh!" and the dan-— - 

When halfway » 


their exit, dancing counterclockwise 


V -O * 1. L UillUU XI 

stead of using an elderwood clapper and sings while the 

drum major exclaims. They make one or two stops en 
route to the- J -’ ’ 


in¬ 


hands 


again 


the drum major signals them aown u signal* 

, and when they near the door he re P e ^ ® c ^ r aight out. 


eremonial house. 


The second time they rise, ine aanvc* ® — _ ap rons 
facing forward. The dancer with the two fea e ^ ^ a rdd’ 


rp. , . lacing lorward. The dancer wun me 1 

... maJO ' Wear ? .* nel over his hair and a ma «‘ (the kalepbe), who brings up the rear 

“ sUcl ! ln S ° at backwards from his head. , hroueho u t the performance than any 


dances 


much 


with 


wuvnvyoiUD il Uiil Xiltt I; 

le dances with his arms dangling at his sides, bending 


b o UCilUiU 

ach knee alternately as he steps along, and exclaims 
Hui! Hui! Hui! Huiya!" On the last word, "Huiya" the 


rum 


more violent movements. g on e 

After this last dancer with the two capes &n 


and th e 


— ----- / — — —- i —— m w 

nnajor comes to a stop facing the dancers and stand- 

Y> - A I i I | * | 


-o auu a lCL. 

)g very erect, with his hands held rigidly at his sides. 


uuo idol ucUiLci v>uu JLJ» U 

through the doorway the singer continues is ^ n0 w , 

drum major continues dancing near the drUJ ^’ ainl mg 
dances out, doubling back frequently and 1 Xl 
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Huh! Huh! " in staccato fashion. He dances out backwards. 
When he has gone, the singer and drummer walk out. 

There are two songs for the olochina dance. One is 
sung outside the ceremonial house as the dancers ap¬ 
proach it; the other is sung inside. 

This dance concludes the kuksuyu series. 


HELEKASI 

Besides the singer and drummer only two men, called 
helekbek, take part in this masked dance. Neither the 
singer nor the drummer has any special costume. The 
dancers’ costume is very simple, consisting, besides 
the clothing about the middle, of a feather cape on the 
back, tied under the arms and across the chest; and a 
piece of deerskin that completely envelops the head. This 
skin extends below the chin and is tied in back of the neck; 
it has holes for eyes, nose, and mouth. The eye holes 
have broad black lines around them; one hole is circular, 
the other oval. Similarly, one side of the face is stuffed 
out, the other normal. The nose hole is small and with¬ 
out decoration. The mouth hole is also small, but some¬ 
times red lips and white teeth are painted on the mask. 
Each dancer carries a double bone whistle. 

They dress in the bush with the assistance of the 
singer and the drummer, who then lead the way to the 
dance house, the former singing until he reaches the door, 
when he stops. He and the drummer walk in to their 
places. The singer carries an elderwood clapper and 
takes his position to the left of the drum. 

The music begins; the singer sings, to the accompani¬ 
ment of the drum, the regular song for this dance, which 
is different from the one he sings while approaching the 
dance house. As the music begins, the dancers enter in 
single file and dance to the drum, moving to the right of 
the fire, looking straight at the singer. They dance with 
buttocks protruding, stooped forward with arms dangling, 
legs apart, knees flexed. At the drum they stop as the 
music ceases, standing side by side, stooped over, facing 
the drum, backs to the fire. 

When they start dancing again as the music begins, 
they turn to the right so as to face the fire. Both together 
now dance sideways facing the fire, looking first to one 
side and then to the other. When they reach the door the 
music stops, and they turn to the left to face the door, 
their backs to the fire. When it starts again, they turn 
to the right to face the fire. They now dance sideways to 
the right of the fire up to the drum, where they turn to 
the left to face the drum, just as the singer and drummer 
stop. When they start again, they turn to the right and 
dance as before facing the fire. They make three more 
stops at the drum (four in all for this main part of the 
dance). They also make three more stops at the door, a 
total of four there. The last stop for the main part of the 
dance comes at the drum; the first was made at the door. 

After this last stop, the dancers separate, one dancing 
down each side of the fire toward the door. In this conclu¬ 
sion or finale they dance facing the fire, looking from side 
to side and making half-turns, first one way and then the 
other. Each dancer raises his hands alternately to his 
brow as he looks sideways and upwards. They do this 
only occasionally, not every time they turn their heads. 
Each makes two independent and complete turns to the 
right between the middle of each side of the dance house 
and the door. They dance out backwards, either one going 
out first. The singer and drummer then walk out, passing 

on whichever side of the fire they wish. 

The words for the two songs for this dance are untrans¬ 
latable. 


HE LIKA 

A singer, in ordinary dress, and four men are the only 
participants in this dance, which is performed about t ree 
or four o'clock in the afternoon. The singer carries an 
elderwood clapper. The leader of the dancers is called 

hoiuche, his followers echutok. 

The dancers wear their hair in a net, with a sonolu 
feather ornament in the hair on the right side of the head, 
sticking out obliquely behind the ear. The faces are 
painted, sometimes in three colors (red, white, black), 
sometimes in two, each side of the face, however, being 
painted a solid color. One side may be red, the other 
white, with a median line of black; the next man may have 
his face all white with a black median line. The breast and 
abdomen are painted with horizontal stripes of all three 
colors. Here again the breadth of the stripes and the ar¬ 
rangement of the colors vary. One may have three broad 
stripes of the three colors; the next may have many stripes. 

Some may leave bare patches of skin, while others paint 
solidly. The front of each arm is painted in the same man¬ 
ner as the body. The back and legs are not painted. 

The dancers dress in the bush, and the singer leads 
them to the dance house, singing as he comes. When they 
arrive at the entrance all stop and the singer enters. He 
does not sing as he walks in but starts singing the regular 
dance song when he gets to his place at the right of the 
drum. As soon as he begins, the dancers come in sideways, 
one after the other, dancing towards the drum but looking at 
the fire all the time. They dance sideways to the drum, 
stepping instead of shuffling, yet moving very slowly, lift¬ 
ing the feet about three inches off the ground really almost 
marking time. The arms are carried loosely at the sides, 
the head is turned from side to side to synchronize with the 
leader's movements. The leader dances up to a little beyond 
the left end of the drum. When his followers reach the front 
of the drum, the singer strikes a resounding clap with his 
clapper and all stop, turning about to face the drum in a 
line parallel to it. This ends the prelude. 

When the singer resumes in a minute, the men dance a 
little in front of the drum, facing it. They take the same 
kind of steps as in the prelude, but now merely mark time. 

The arms are held loosely at the sides, the head is turned 
alternately to the right and left as before. After a moment 
thus facing the drum, the men turn about and dance counter¬ 
clockwise, facing the fire as before, the leader going first. 
They now circle the fire four times with the corresponding 
stops each time at the drum. At each stop they turn about 
to face the drum, exactly as they did at the end of the pre¬ 
lude. The singer stops them each time at the drum with a 
sharp clap of his clapper. 

They dance out to the right of the fire, dancing sideways 
as during the prelude and body of the dance but without 
turning or making any special turns at the door. The leader 
goes out first. After the dancers have gone, the singer 
walks out. 

There are two songs for this dance, neither of which 
can be translated. One is sung outside the dance house, 
while the dancers are coming from the dressing-place; 
the other is the regular dance song. 

HELIKA 

In this dance there is a singer, a drum major who 
acts as drummer, six men, and one woman. The male 
dancers are called helkiyanik; the female dancer is 
called osabe. 

The singer wears a net and a goosedown boa on his head. 
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The boa is tied * r °™*£* ’"instJTd'of an elderwood clap- 
peThfcarrxes a cocoon ^ttle with only two cocoons 

on it. . , rja _ viif? hair and wears a 

The drum major has a net o ^ ^ ^ ^ right 

feather ornament (makk.) st Hg has a br0 ad 

side of the head somewhat over hig - aw> but no t 

stripe of white paint along eac under his 

on his chin. H. wear.' • «P* “Sierwood cans 

arms and across his che . ™rrmletes his parapher- 

with a feather ornament (sonolu) P 

“ik men dancers wear a net over the hairanda flicker 
headband, and a cape and feather ‘“^e with a 

father ornaient (sonolu) on top. Men dancers are painted 
differently from the drum major, however ^h *° r 1 
tal stripes of white on the face and front of the body, but 
not on the arms or legs. Each man carries in his mouth 
an elderwood whistle, nine inches long, plugged at one 

end with a hole on the side. 

The woman dancer wears a flicker headband across 

her brow so low that it almost covers her eyes. She also 
wears a cap made of the scarlet scalps of the California 
woodpecker (Melanerpes formicivorus) sewed to a fine 
net. This cap is called noiuni. It fits closely on the head 
and the hair hangs down loosely from under it. Around 
her head she wears a goosedown boa, the ends of which 
fall to her waist in back. In each ear, she wears a pen¬ 
dant called lokanu, consisting of a string of clamshell- 
disk beads with small abalone pendants on the lower 

end. 

The dancers dress in the bush. The singer is with them 
and accompanies them to the dance house. They walk one 
behind the other, stepping very high with legs far apart. 
The woman brings up the rear, walking naturally. 

They proceed thus until they reach the door of the dance 
house, where the singer stops the song with which he has 
accompanied the marching. All walk in together, the six 
men proceeding to the drum, the woman to her station on 
the right side of the dance house. The men face the drum, 
standing abreast. This ends the prelude. 

Now, as the singer begins to sing, and the drum major 
to drum and exclaim, the dancers separate; three go to 
the right of the fire, three to the left. The drum major 
exclaims, "HehJ Heh! Heh! Heh-heh! Heh-heh!" The 
dancers do not move until he exclaims "Heh-heh!" The 
drum major now leaves the drum and dances toward the 
door, counterclockwise, passing between the fire and the 
three dancers on that side. He repeats his exclamations 
at the middle of the left side and at the door. From the 
door he works first to the right side, then to the left, 
driving each trio of men dancers back toward the drum. 


The dancers do not change their step wh 
major exclaims. Both trios arrive at the a 6 * 1the 
where they turn to the right and stand abreast t0get her 
drum. The drum major steps on the drum f ’ facin g th P 
side, as the music stops. This ends the fir t m the l «lt 

of the body of the dance. The performance S quart er 
three times. ls re Peat e( j 

After the fourth time, the dancers make th 
drum major remaining on the drum. All six exit . 
sideways to the right, facing the fire. The d" 16 ” da,lc e 
exclaims as they leave the drum and again a* Um ma j° r 
the door. As the singer begins the song f or t t they ne *r 
the woman starts to dance from her position 6 finale - 
counterclockwise in front of the singer and Pa88in g 
coming up behind the last of the men. The dr 6 drum a nd 
the meantime has been dancing on the drum i n m rna ^ 0r in 
position, turning in every direction as he danc St °° Ped 

passes out sideways to the "Heh-heh 1 ^ ac ^ 


the 

out 


dancer 


“—-■-- -> ~ — v “'- “w-nen; Heh u 

of the drum major. The dancers are about three f nehl " 

They dance and whistle throughout the finale, as th* apart - 

done during the main part of the dance. After the ^ h&Ve 

goes out, the drum major follows, turning and stoo^** 

every direction. He exclaims as he leaves the drum ? - in 

way to the door, and as he dances out the door. Th mi<3 ' 

walks out afterwards. e sin ger 

This dance has two songs, one for outside and one f 
inside the ceremonial house. Both are untranslatable °Th 

dance is performed independently of other dances either 6 
at night or by day. 


KALEA 


Six men and four women take part in this dance. 6 The 
musicians are a singer with an elderwood clapper, and a 
drummer, both in ordinary clothes. One of the six men 
dancers acts as drum major; another as whistler (tututbe)- 
the other four men are called ukantbek. In addition, there 
are two white clowns in the audience, who follow the kalea 
dance with a form of the clown dance (p. 289) although they 
do not have the customary four dancers. 

The dancers dress in the chief's house. The men wear 
hair nets. They have white paint on their faces and bodies, 
but not on their arms or legs. Each is painted in a manner 
distinct from that of his comrades. Some are spotted all 
over; some have one side of the body spotted, the other 
decorated with horizontal or vertical bars. The four ukant¬ 
bek carry bows and arrows. The bow is drawn but the 
string is merely held against the side of the arrow, not 
inserted in the notch, for fear of accident during the dance. 
The drum major carries a feather wand (sonolu) in one 
hand. The whistler wears a flicker headband across his 
forehead, projecting at the sides, and above this, also 


where they arrive simultaneously. As he dances he turns projecting at the sides, a feather ornament (makki). 


m every direction. He holds his cane vertically in his 

right hand, sonolu up. As he drives the dancers toward 

the drum, he moves the cane slowly in front of him in a 
wide arc. 

The men dancers dance sideways facing the fire, in 
a stooping position, stepping high, swinging their arms 
alternately back and forth at their sides. As one arm 


The costume of the women dancers consists of a deer 
skin skirt with fringes and a shell-bead headband two 
inches wide, its ends hanging down in back. The face is 
painted, a horizontal line of white paint extending bac ^ 
from the corners of the mouth; above this line there is 
paint, but some of the dancers have spots on the c in, ^ 
others are decorated with painted lines. Their bo ies 


nuHn.ro ... -• — omers are aecoraxea wmi paiuteu - 

holds tic no dr ' , ? ° er --gs backward. Each dancer not painted. A string of spire-lopped olive shells cro 

w u o4U c ,-n * n ? r , y horizontal in his right hand, and the back of the neck, the ends being drawn back unde 


whistles in time to his steps, not turning his head, * but 

merely inclining it from side to side. The feet and the 
arms move together. 


arms 


woman 


ck ox xne necK, me enua ucmg - . goings 

from the front. They cross in back and the ie . 

then pass around the waist to tie in front, the tie s ^ _ gg 
being very long. Each dancer carries in her hands 


hnu/cj fji l . _ J ^ vwj t wmi ner ei- 

h< - r Sldes a nd her forearms horizontal. She does 


not move her feet. 


6 The kalea and moloku (p. 280) dances are danced at Kotolos* 
village on the McCormick ranch near the Byrne’s Ferry roau 
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. o about ten feet long. 

down boa “ the dancers leave the chief's house 

After are b ^ ceremonia l house, accompanied 

and go m a g The singer enters first, singing and 


* : Musicians. The singer emc* o 

by the mu drummer and drum major. He passes to 

followed by fire and stops singing when he reaches 

the right ox ^ ^ t e iui of the drum. The drummer 
is posi 10 .. ,_thpi drum maior 


where he dances during 


his P oSU1 he drum and the drum major takes his stand 
steps onto ^ whgn the mus ic begins, the drum major 

moves to the front of the drum, 
r Unwind performance. 

the Now the first dancer rushes in and springs across the 
t °l ards the drum, threatening the audience with his 
fire tow The singer starts his S ong and the drum 

b ° W t fxclaims twice, "Hoh! Hohl Hoh! Whiyi," the last 
maJ0 l "vi" being very long drawn out. The second time 

Syl aises his feather wand (sonolu) with his right hand as 

" e r claims "Whiyi" and the dancer starts to dance from 
IhVdrum around the fire to the right, with his bow and 
rrow drawn but now pointed at the fire, not the audience. 
a” the dancer approaches the door the drum major ex¬ 
claims twice: "Hoh! Hoh! Hoh! Huiya!" the syllable 
it h being very long drawn out. After the second M Huiya n 
he exclaims "Whiyi," as before, and lifts his feather 
wand. At the syllables "Hohl Hoh! Hoh! " the dancer 
proceeds very slowly, but when the drum major calls 
"Whiyi" he dances vigorously. As the dancer nears the 
drum in his circuit of the fire, the drum major exclaims 
twice in quick succession, as above, each time swinging 
his feather wand upward. He does this a third time as the 
dancer reaches the drum. On the final "Whiyi" the dancer, 
musician, drummer, and drum major all stop. Only this 
first dancer makes the entire circuit of the fire. 

In a moment the singer begins again, accompanied by 
the drummer and drum major. The latter exclaims M Hoh! 
Hoh! Hoh! Whiyi! " twice. The dancer begins to dance in 
earnest on the second "Whiyi " dancing beside the drum 

major. 

Now a second man dances in, followed by one of the 
women. He dances to the right of the fire up to the drum; 
the woman remains on the right side of the house, and 
dances there. The second dancer threatens the people 
with his bow and arrow as he dances up to the drum, and 
the drum major makes the usual calls as the man nears 
the drum. This second dancer stays and dances with the 
drum major and the first dancer. 

A third man and a second woman now dance in. This 
third man dances to the right of the fire around to the 
drum, to the accompaniment of the usual exclamations 
and signals by the drum major. The woman, however, 
dances to the left side of the house. 


The fourth dancer now comes in, followed by the third 
woman. He repeats the performance of the two men who 
preceded him and now dances with the drum major in front 
of the drum. The fourth man and the third woman both 
dance to the right of the fire, the woman taking her posi¬ 
tion on the right side of the house next the first woman. 
Then the fourth woman enters; she is followed by the 
whistler. She dances to the left side of the house, where 
s e takes her position beside the second woman. 

The whistler dances directly up to the fire, then back 
the door, as the drum major exclaims, and out again. 

e ^ ances in a second time and the drum major exclaims 
wice as upon his first entry. The whistler dances to the 
ri g t of the fire up to the drum, where the four men dan¬ 
cers and the drum major are dancing back and forth. At 

, e usuai signal from the drum major, the whistler joins 
18 group, coming into his final position in front of the 
rum on ^ le second "Whiyi," and the second upward swing 


of the drum major's wand (sonolu). All music and dancing 

cease upon the second "Whiyi." This conclu es e 
ate prelude; now follows the body of the dance. 

Very shortly the singer resumes his singing and, as 
does, the whistler jumps across the fire towards the oor. 
Then the drum major exclaims as before and the whis er 

whistles in time to the drum beats. 


■■■f i • * 1 






Hrnm maior 


continues to dance in front of the drum. The four men 
dancers start from the drum on the first exclamation of 
the drum major. On the second exclamation they bend 
very low. Then they dance to each side of the house, going 
only as far as the door. Two men dance on each side of 
the fire, between the women and the fire, facing the fire 
and pointing their arrows at it. They twist their bodies from 
side to side as they dance, panting or breathing very audi¬ 
bly in time to their movements. 

The drum major exclaims twice again, which is the sig¬ 
nal for the men dancers to work back towards the drum. 
They do so, this time without threatening people with their 
bows and arrows. The whistler dances back to the drum, 
passing on whichever side of the fire he chooses. Only the 
women remain dancing in their places. As the men dancers 
reach the drum, the drum major signals again, and on the 

second "Whiyi" all music and dancing cease. 

After this stop the performance is repeated—all of the 
actions being carried out as described. This is done four 

times altogether. 

For the finale of the dance, after the men dancers have 
returned to the drum for the fourth time, the first dancer 


dances to the right of the fire, towards the door. He starts 
with the usual signal from the drum major, who dances 
with him halfway to the door, then dances back to the drum. 
When the first dancer reaches the door, the drum major 
exclaims twice, and the man dances out backwards. Each 
of the other three men dancers now dances out in the same 
way, the drum major accompanying each to the door. The 
women then follow. Sometimes all four women dance out 
together on the signal from the drum major. More usually, 
however, the drum major leads two of the women out, the 
whistler leading out the other two, the men performers pre¬ 
ceding the women. 

The whistler and the two women following him go out 
first. Before they start, the whistler dances back and forth 
between them and the drum, whistling very rapidly. The 
drummer dances back and forth in front of the drum, until 
the whistler and his two companions have left the ceremon¬ 
ial house. As the whistler approaches the women, before 
leading them out, the drum major exclaims twice, as be¬ 
fore, "Hoh! Hoh! Hoh! Whiyi!" On the second "Whiyi" the 
whistler turns to the right; the women follow him to the 
door, dancing sideways facing the fire and swinging the 
goosedown boas they carry. As the trio nears the door, 
the drum major exclaims twice, at which the women face 
the door, one behind the other, while the whistler dances 
towards the fire. He dances up to the fire, then dances 
straight backwards out the door, followed by the women, 
who, however, face him as they dance out. 

The drum major now prepares to escort the other two 
women. He exclaims twice at the drum before he starts to 
dance towards them, the exclamations being followed by 
dancing in front of the drum, with a great variety of move¬ 
ments. He holds his feather wand (sonolu) horizontally, 
pretending that it is an arrow. Finally he dances over to 
the women. They follow him, facing the fire like the other 
pair. When they all near the door, the drum major ex¬ 
claims twice, and they face the door, one behind the other. 
He dances in front, near the door, for a short while. The 
two women precede him, thus reversing the order in /vhich 
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, ovit When the women are out- 
the first group made i ' t lce again, raising his 

side, the drum major eKOla^ms g ^ ^ ^ ^ 

ZSTJSX** dances haehwards towards the door.^ 

SC:' £?’ aThe r-m h“«. The singer 

and drummer walk out 1 “*' ith mis kalea dance. 

There ceremonial house 

a°s"the 2 & at ^oacHing it 

st?;^r - informant. 


one of the male dancers, leading him ud 

putting him on the right of it. Again, h e P ° the dru «v a 

and brings in a woman, whom he lead* t g °? s to the h nd 


another 


of 


the women 


side of the drum, then another woman for C .! S 0n th e 
the house. He keeps this up until all the h he left side 

i standing, four on each side of th'T® ar e i n ° f 
they remain throughout the dance. Their nart ° USe> *he r 
formance is to raise and lower their hand * 10 the Per 
as the right hand is raised the left is i ow alter nat e i ' 
|- ered and vic e 


versa. 


KALEA (WITH POTA) 

When the kalea dance is performed in connection with 
the pota ceremony (p. 295) it differs somewhat from the 
dance just described, in which there are ten participan s 
in all, four women and six men, two of the men serving 
as whistler and drum major respectively. When the kalea 
is performed with the pota ceremony, there are two 
whistlers and eighteen to twenty-three performers, eight 
women and from ten to fifteen men. Both versions of the 
dance, however, have one singer, one drummer, and 
one drum major; the singer carries an elderwood clapper, 
and singer and drummer are dressed in ordinary garb. 
Also, in both dances, the movement is counterclockwise. 

The men dancers are clad in a kilt of deerskin, with a 
grass skirt hanging down over it to below the knees. This 
skirt is made from a tall, broad-bladed species of grass 
that crows on the banks of streams and ponds. The dan- 


When the performers are all i n , the drum 
lowed closely by two whistlers and the da nc m ^ 0r - fol- 
dance in front of the drum. The dancers mo^ 8 ’ begins to 

passing to the right (counterclockwise) around th ^ 8lowl y 

in front of the two groups of women, who da ^ r ° 0n h 
places, facing the fire. As the men dancers^e ^ their> 
the singer sings slowly and the dancers bend for ^ door 
Immediately the drum major exclaims "Ah’ " rward * 
the exclamation a dozen or more times, as" 
the dancers to rise slowly from the stooping posir^ 1 f ° r 

an upright position. 1Q n to 

The dancers circle the hall counterclockwise until 

reach the drum again. As the drum major comes toV^ 
drum he repeats his exclamations. On the last syllabi 6 
he stamps his feet, and the dance and music stop inst 
Then the circuit of the ceremonial house is repeated to” 
make the prescribed four ceremonial acts. 

For the finale of the dance the two whistlers take 
places on opposite sides of the house, each standing at 
the end of a row of women—the end nearest the door. The 
drum major dances in front of the drum. One of the men 


cers wear hair nets and flicker headbands that project on dancers dances towards the door—passing on the left of 

each side of the forehead. Three or four crow or raven the fire if he has been dancing at the left of the drum; 

tail feathers are stuck in the hair over the ears, each 


feather split partway down the shaft so that the two halves 


man 


and abalone pendants. The men are decorated with white 
paint made of crushed white rock (walangasu) mixed with 
water, applied to the face with the fingers. Bird down is 
then stuck to the damp paint on the face; the informant 
said the idea was to make the dancer look like an owl. 
There are big blotches of black and white paint on the 


otherwise to the right. He draws his bow and arrow and 
points the arrow at the ground as he dances out, facing 
forward. When he gets to the door the singer and drum¬ 
mer stop the music and the other dancers stop. Once the 
man is outside, the music starts again, and the man on 
the end of the row of dancers on the opposite side of the 
house dances out in the same way. This is continued until 
all the men are out. Then the women make their exit, two 
at a time, one from each side, those nearest the door going 


body, arms, and legs, the black pigment being charcoal. first. They dance slowly to the door, alternately raising 


Each man carries a drawn bow and arrow. 

The women dancers wear fringed buckskin dresses 

reaching to the ankles, with belts of olive shells and 

clamshell beads, and have white goosedown boas around 

their heads, the ends hanging down behind. Large square 

clamshell pendants hang from their shell necklaces. Each 

woman carries a long goosedown boa, an end dangling 
from each hand. 

Usually there are only two whistlers, but there may 
be three. The whistlers are clad like the other men 
dancers but they carry a double bone whistle on a cord 

_ — ■ A ^ m • 


and lowering their goosedown boas, each pair going out 
side by side. 

When the last woman has gone out, one of the whistlers 
starts to dance counterclockwise from the drum around the 
ceremonial house. When he reaches the drum again in his 
circuit, he dances in a stooping attitude, turning four or 
five times in one direction, then in the other. At the same 
time, the drum major is dancing on one side of the drum, ^ 


Ah! Ah! Ah! 
right around 


around 


the index fingers side by side. Between the index and 


with 


middle 


door he dances out backwards; all the others Dei 
have gone out forward. As this whistler goes out, 
music stops, but begins again immediately. The o 
whistler goes through the same performance an ea 


, ,, 7 __ -- w lag dliu IcLll 

feathers of a Brewer's blackbird, sticking up vertically. 

The drum major carries a big feather wand (sonolu) 
m lus right hand, which he waves slowly back and forth 
as he dances. He is dressed like the other men. 

fhe singer, drummer, and drum major enter first 


positions 


the ceremonial house. 

The next person to go is the drummer, whomajor 
walks out. As soon as he leaves the drum the ru ^ ^ 

steps on it and starts to dance, making more n0 * se ceS 
the drummer. He turns this way and that as he a ^ roU g 
stooping and rising, bending backwards, **nuhl 


than 


... . .. * ... . ucgiiio, one oi 

. , + hls * lers comes in and dances up to the drum, then 

c o the door to bring in the second whistler, with 

in r ^ ^ ? anceb U P t0 the drum, leaving the second 
r0n of lU He then returns to the door and brings in 


exclaiming 


a 


When 


man 


long drawn out "Hehl" at the same time making a nC j n g 
with his feather wand (sonolu). Then he goes on 
and exclaiming as before. He then steps 0 
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. „ f it . then he dances to the right, past 
, ance s in front * j onr He does not go out directly 
aIld and out to'the * ^ aroun d. Meanwhile the 


ALINA 


and «re and out ^^^nd around. Meanwhile the 
Z inces back and tor^ ^ ^ cracks a smile The 

Lie poke fun at . 1 f ®’ the more comic antics he performs 

pe ° e my ba0ter Stakes to make his exit. 

a 101 ". _ ^r>re time he t _the sineer, who 


“SfSicSttore time Zaior hasgone out, the singer, 

3 When the drum ™ of the drum throughout, stops sing- 

Af,er th H “X h ‘ S g ° ne - 

„ and walks oui as they llke> 

eople n»ay stay Obtain a translation for the song for 

*?«• stSs .« be only . single .ong .«»« 

this dance. ^ he ceremo nial house for the dance itself. 
us ed within me 


A singer a drummer, a white clown who acts as dru 
major, and fourteen dancers-four men and ten ' wome 
take part in this dance. One of the four men dancers is 
the hoiuche or leader; the other three are spoken ofas 
echutok or esubek, meaning followers or 


P 


The women are called osabek. 

The singer and drummer are dressed m ordi y 
clothes, and the drum major is a white clown wearing 
tail, as described in the woochi dance. The men dancers 
wear hair nets. A single feather ornament (makki) pro¬ 
jects at a right angle on the right side of the head the 
stem being shoved into the hair and net at the back of the 
head. The leader, however, wears a makki on each si e 


hekeke 


of the head and has, besides, a bunch of magpie tail- 


feathers (achachu) sticking up from his hair at the back. 


. „ tic name for the valley quail All four dancers carry elderwood canes about four feet 
Hekeke is the onomaltopoetm ^ ^ ^ ^ i ong . The face and body, but not the arms or legs, are 


(Lopho^H 


be translated r orc jinary costume, and four men 

adrummei, _dance company. The leader < 


and 


painted with white blotches. ... ... 

The faces of the ten women dancers are painted wi 


a drumu* cl > ~ ent i re dance company. The leader of 
dancers or ,, . hniuche, the other 


the other dancers echutok 


Ce gic called hoiuche. 

the dancers i . carries an elderwood clapper, 

("followers )• wear hair nets and flicker headbands, 

• Ja'featLr ornament (makki) sticking out from the 

wlth a {e f n ide behind the ear, and wooden earplugs 

hair on the Lf 0 „ g These have a winding of valley quail 

called somayu, on the front end, the feathers 

^ r f arranged like those in a flicker headband, that is, 
^I/toDS an d bases alternating along the edge. A four- 
w elderwood cane, painted red, completes the para- 
f Each dancer is painted with a vertical black 


line of white paint extending horizontally back from the 
corners of the mouth and with three more or less vertical 


lines on the chin, one in the middle, the others drawn from 


the corners of the mouth. The loose hair is held in position 


by a goosedown boa tied around the head, the ends of the 
boa hanging down to the waist in back. Each woman also 


carries a boa, five feet long, of crow or raven down or 

ordinary 


The drummer is already in the dance house when the 


singer leads the dancers from the dressing-place, singing 
as he comes. The dancers walk to the dance house, where 


st h rTp?do a wn“the"fIce from the hair at the middle of the 
forehead to the Adam's apple, the rest of the face being 

ioi eucau _ a _or Klo^k 


they stop outside. The singer goes in, but stops his sing¬ 


ing 


He walks to his position at the right of the drum, where 

• m A \ __ 


he resumes the same song he has sung outside. As he 


painted white right to the stripe. A semicircular black 
band, three inches wide, goes from shoulder to shoulder. 


sings he walks counterclockwise past the drum, keeping 


around to the right of the fire until he reaches the door, 

mm 4 - 


middle 


As he passes the door, the dancers begin to enter one at 


the sternum. Broad, black horizontal stripes are painted 


a time, the leader first, then the other three men and the 


on the arms, and narrow ones on the abdomen. 


ten women. The singer passes around the fire to the door 

^ m m A A 


The dancers dress in the bush and then walk to the 


again, the dancers following him in single file. As he 


dance house. The singer and drummer are already at 


reaches the door in this circuit, the last woman is just 


their posts and start the music, and then the dancers 


coming in. The men now keep inside the line of women. 


dance in. They come in sideways, single file, shuffling 


passing between them and the fire and forming a second 


along with their feet apart, knees flexed, buttocks very 


line of dancers. The singer takes the lead of the outer 


slightly protruded, arms held loosely at the sides, and 


line, formed of women. As the singer reaches the drum. 


cane in the right hand. In their progress toward the drum 

_ « • • i mi_ _ 1 ^ J m 


he stops singing and the two lines of dancers come to a 


they pass to the right of the fire, facing it. The leader 


makes three separate turns between the door and the 

, « i « i 1 


standstill. The fire is then circled by all, three or more 


drum, making a complete revolution to the right each 


times, with a stop each time the singer reaches the drum. 

* + n 


- # ————— w w w 

time. Each dancer does the same when he reaches the 


All this time he sings the same song that he sang outside 


same spots. There is no signal from the leader, the 

I _ ^ • _ 


the dance house. Throughout this elaborate prelude the 


drum is not used. 


singer, or the drummer for these turns. The singer, 

L I « 4 a . a « ^1 A 1 • 1 . 


dances 


—-O t VAX Ullilllvi iVi VIAV^U^ ^ --D-' 

however, signals a stop with a sharp clap of his clapper 


with 


when the dancers reach the front of the drum. They stop step. He grips the cane firmly with both hands at the top 

r_x * . ii i u_1* n-nrolo lonff+Vi Q C Vl tllT 


in front of the drum, still facing the fire. 


UA oiiAi lading Uiw Aii 

When the music starts again, they dance in the same 

r m _ _ i ft A m . _ ^ ^ - mm 4 ^1 


and holds it perfectly vertical at arm's length, as he turns 


After 


- ^ --—~ — 

way around to the right, this time without making the 

n 4r Is A*.-_. J _ _ 1 i « . n Ml it _ 


performance 


j v* tv x. X gl i L ^ ti IX O tX lllv> W X Li ivy U L tulvv ^ A w ^ 4 r 

turns they made earlier. They circle the fire thus four women meanwhile move their shoulders alternately as thes 

m ^ M Jill . . _ « • it_VI ni Jrv n n 


j a iivl § X XiCj LiX LXC Lii C XXX v LiilXO L/ u J 

times, with the usual stop at the drum each time. The 


--, me uouai SlUfJ di cue UI'UIII eciui milt:. ± lie wdixv. They « —---- -- - 

stopping and starting are controlled by signals from the zontal, and palms up, with the black feather boa held in the 

fiinoDT* ii_i»_n i •* * 1 ^ 


• ‘ o-v v^vyiiirX uiicu vjj oiguaio 11 vm 

singer. After the fourth stop at the drum, they begin to nanas. 

dance out sideways, facing the fire as before, and pass- At the fourth stop, which ends the prelude, the women 

in P in th a rrUt .'i a __ 1 . _ 11 ,_ 1 _ <1 • __ i_ a a fir'd r TV»r k i 


hands. 


J u 1 * v*v^i.Aig tliC 111 C CL O UC1UX C| exxivi. 

ln g to the right of it. As each one nears the door, he 


o b cdcn one nears inc uoor, ri 

turns s ^ghtly to the left, to face the door, and then 
out. 


line up abreast in front of the drum, facing the fire. Three 


goes 


stand 


in front of these stands the leader. One of the white clowns 


There is only one song for this dance, there being no in the dance house now acts as drum major. 

1 _ .... 0 . . . 


special one for the prelude or to be sung outside the dance 


Now the singer and drummer start, the former singing 


* v* VW MV VJUVU4UV ------ * 

louse. The song has no meaning, but the first few bars the regular alina dance song, which is different from the 


•eem to be a repetition of the word "hekeke," 


one sung in the prelude and outside the dance house. As 


A 
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„ v,. Mnh 1 Huh] Huh! Huh! 

"Huh 1 Huh: Hun. « rJnrp 

,_dances in place, 

s 


the drum major says, «““• ' e leader dances xn piac 
Huh! Huh! Huh! Hwya. th and ho lding it at arm 

grasping his cane tightly at the ^ followe rs do 

length planted vert ^ a ■ h lde f s and swinging their cane 
sideways at to. top his he ad from side to side. 


whichever side of the fire he wishes. As he reach 

door, he shouts "Wo!" The informant comment tke 
acts as though he was ashamed of his actions onu, ^ he 
The two songs used for this dance cannot * he dril tn 

De translate^ 


HENEPASI 


on the ground. The leader mi "-d^m major eXCl aims 

and swings his buttocks sHghHy. l dance side ways Four men and four women take part in this da nc 

"Huiava! " and the dance leader s«* me n. As gether with a singer and a drummer, who acts =* . 


'Huiaya: " ana cue ” followed by the three 

to the right around the , f down to the middle 

dance smew y , spre ad far apart, and kn« 


side to side in time. . 

The women, meanwhile, stand without moving their 

feet heads slightly bowed, and swing their arms side¬ 
ways They do this as the drum major exclaims. Huh! 
Huh! ” When he says, "Huiaya! " they too start dancing 
at their position in front of the drum. They hold their 
elbows at their sides, forearms horizontal, and raise 
and lower the hands alternately, holding the black feather 
boas, right hand up, left down, and vice versa. At the 
same time they raise and lower themselves on their toes, 
coming down hard on their heels, but do not move from 
their position in front of the drum. 

The clown drum major jumps up and down on the drum 
with the drummer, landing first on one foot, then the 
other; his tail bobs up and down violently with his ex¬ 
tremely active movements. As the men dancers near the 
door, the singer changes his song for a moment and the 
drum major repeats his call, "Huh! Huh! Huh! Huh! Huh! 
Huh! 11 The dancers stop and stand still as he calls. Then 
the drummer calls, "Hia! " and the dancers stamp their 
feet and start dancing fast again. When, at the drum 
major's call, the men stop, the women also stop, and 
bend their heads forward slightly. Instead of alternately 
raising and lowering their hands, they now swing their 
arms sideways, as they did when the men started to dance, 
all keeping time until the drummer's "Hia! 11 signals them 
to resume the regular style of dancing. 

The men near the door now resume their dance to the 
right of the fire towards the drum. As they near the drum 
the drum major says, "Huh! Huh] Huh! Hi! " the last syl¬ 
lable being very long drawn out. Instantly everyone stops 
s ort dancers, musicians, and drum major. After this 
stop the performance is repeated three times, making 

^“. fOUr * ^ the f ° Urth St ° P ’ the drUmmer 
The singer now taken the lead for the finale and the 


gether with a singer and a drummer, who acts a"?' to ' 
major also. 8 rut11 

Each man wears a hair net and a single larg 
(hawk or some other kind) thrust in the hair, poi n t- ather 
forward and upward from the back of the head. Th 1 ” 8 
are dressed in ordinary clothing. Each man carrie ^ 
elderwood rod, four feet long, with a cocoon on one ^ 

The women are dressed in everyday clothes, with th^h’ 
loose, hanging sometimes partly in front of the should^ 
sometimes entirely down the back. They have no sd erS ’ 

paraphernalia. Pecial 

The dancers are led by the singer and drummer to th 
ceremonial house. The singer does not sing until the ^ 
enter. As they go in, some dancers step to the left of the 
fire, some to the right, the four men going up to the drum 
the four women taking their stations, two on each side of * 
the dance house. 

When all are in position, the singer begins to sing. The 
drummer drums, exclaiming "Hui! Hui! 11 as the men danc e 
At his first call the men take positions, one near each end 
of the drum and slightly in front of it, the other two in 
corresponding positions near the door. The pairs dance 
simultaneously. The two men in each position dance 
towards each other, and when they are close together 
each taps the ground in a certain spot with the cocoon on 
the end of his stick, which he holds slanting. They con¬ 
tinue dancing in this fashion until the drummer exclaims 
"Whuiya! " when they stop. The women, in the meantime, 
are dancing on each side of the dance house, facing the 
fire. They bend the knees, at the same time swinging the 
body sidewise from the waist. The elbows are held tight 

against the sides, the palms of the hands turned towards 
the abdomen. 

This movement of the dance is performed four times 
with the corresponding stops. Then the four women start 
to dance out, facing forward toward the door. Either pair 
ma y g° out first. The four men continue their dance while 
the women make their exit. When the last woman has 
stepped out, the singing and drumming cease. 

Very shortly the singer and drummer start the music 
again, the drummer exclaiming, "Hui! Hui! " as before. 
The two men near the drum now start to dance toward the 


- uie Ior tne Jmaie and -- C W -- 

dancers, forming a single line, follow him counterrWk d °° r ’ ° n 0pposite sides of the fire. They turn in all direc- 

wise from the drum around to the door. The men an fi> tl<>nS &S they dance > arms straight down at their sides. In 

passing in front of the women, who dance in their nboJ ’ their right hands they hold their canes, nearly horizontal 
raising and lowering their hands as described until th ’ bUt With the forwar d end raised a little. When they near 
Hrn™ aVe g ° ne when the y follow in a single filp Th the two men at * he door, the latter face the door and they 

as hpfVvr^° r remains 0n the drum, jumping up and down 6 a ^. dance out facing the doorway, the pair from the drum 

going ouf exclaimin S "Huh!" continuously. Instead of goin § last * The drummer and singer keep up the music 
the dance leader"™ 6 k at ° ne side of the door and Unt ^, the dancers ai *e out of sight, when they also walk out 


the dance leader makes Ms exit first a T 

h r:ri:! men ' dancers - 


~ V WX Qlgxu^ WliCU - - 

The singer sings very slowly and not very loudly for 
the henepasi dance. There is some correlation between 


a changp of * ua c*waras. The singer hv Ucin <-e. mere is some correlation oeiwecu 

he nears the dor r *\ 1Ve . S the si S nal for each dancer, as 6 words of the song and certain movements of the dan- 

dancing sideways to darnTnl 0 ^ 6 / 1 ^ ^ Change ^ rom "That* th' ° f ^ ^ ^ be translated as follows: 

goes out, the singer a ^. g ackw ards. As the last one a S the Way tbe dan cers act when they dance this 

steps out. I^ed^um m d the drUm ma;ior sto P* The singer danCe * That ’ s th e way the dancers acted when they dancec 
to side at the audience ^hen br drum ' looks f^m side Lv'' 631 ' 1 ^ 8 '" Whenever the singer says "That's the 

tic giggle of the white clown G j kS mt ° the char acteris- u ^ ea ° h man dan cer raises his left hand to his fore¬ 


white clowns and dashes out, 


on 


head, palm down. The song continues: 
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. way they are looking at the ground when 
That's That i s t he way they dance. . . . That's 
they dance. when they approach each other 

the way t e dancing that dance. . . . That's the 
when they ' * timers used to dance it in early days. 

. dan ce they are dancing the same way. 


way 


KILAKI 


fo 


foo 
Ja 


from 

no. 65). There are 
and a man who acts as 


.. Iaki dance is said to be a special dance per- 
The kl Ko toplana. the village near Rawhide in the 
rtaed a Tuolumne County, a few miles fron 

°J; h .“»«T(Kro«b.r. 1925 . P>. 37 . 

n dancers, a singer, 

four me and drum major. No women take part, 

both dru dancers is called kilakbe, the 

The leader oi me 

three followers, kalepbek. 

tnree dress in the bush, where no one can see 

The dancei» ^ . 

The singer and drummer are in ordinary clothes; 


them 


carries a split elderwood clapper. The four 
the singe a „ ,_ji _ _x _.* j j i _ _ 


middles 

dancers n»vc t-'*~-^ 

They wear hair nets, and each man has, sticking forward 
om the sides of the head, a pair of feather ornaments 
, r olu) of Brewer's blackbird feathers tied on the end 
of a stick. Their flicker headbands are not worn across 
the brow, as are those of most dancers, but run back 
across the head from the forehead 

feather ornaments, and hang down below the waist in 
back. These headbands are longer than the usual ones 
and are fastened to the hair net in front and back. The 
dancers are painted with a vertical white stripe from 
each shoulder down the back. Each leg is decorated with 

one down the front, one down 


between the two 


four rows of white spots- 
the back, and one on each side. A stripe of red paint 


middle 


runs down the ridge of the nose, over the chin, and down 


the body to the deerhide about the middle. There are two 
vertical rows of white spots on each side of the face. 


The dancers usually practice the dance a bit outside 


the dance house. On their way to the dance house they go 


in single file. The singer leads with a song; then comes 


the drummer, then the dancers. The singer and drummer 


enter first, the former singing. They pass to the right of 


the fire and stop at the drum, and the singer stops sing¬ 


ing. When he begins again, all four dancers come in to¬ 


gether, in single file, just as they came from the bush. 


Each dancer carries two feather ornaments (makki), one 


in each hand, feathers up. The dancer holds his arms 


straight down at his sides, when he is dancing forward. 


Whenever he turns, he holds the left arm at his side. 


but bends the right arm at right angles, the forearm 


thrust forward horizontally. On the way to the drum the 


leader makes a complete turn to the right, just inside 


the dance house near the door, thrusting his right fore- 


# - - 

drm f° rw ard as described. Each dancer, when he reaches 


the spot where the leader turned, repeats the performanc 


n t e turn, the dancer holds his head rigidly, facing for- 


e. 


When 


. i v A w «-ax v Aliv V 111 g KJLL 1 C v t JLJ xU X W 01 vl } 

^ey ob their heads first to the right, then to the middle. 


it ^ ^ ^ V-/ ^ A i X t j LllCr VW til v iilxUlUA V 

en to then to the middle, then to the right, and 


so on. Each time they bob their heads they make a hissing 


noise, like escaping steam. After the fourth dancer has 


*n a de the turn just inside the door, they all dance straight 


— v me uuu i , in try an ucuilc oua 

e V following their leader in single file. When they 


and 


This ends the prelude. 

tJ)e , e sin g er and the drum major now start the body of 

nc e. The singer resumes his song, the drum major 


exclaims, "Ah! Ah! Ah! Ah! Yi!" At his last call "Yi!" 
the dancers start to move to the right. The drum major 
ceases his exclamations and simply drums; the singer 
continues his song. The dancers dance, nearly abreast 
and half-facing the fire, until the leader nears the door, 
when the drum major exclaims as above. All four dancers 
turn simultaneously, extending their right hands. As the 
first dancer approaches the drum again, the drum major 
exclaims as before, continuing until the leader reaches 
the farther end of the drum and stamping on the drum the 
whole time. In fact, the only time the drum is silent is 
during the rest intervals. When the drum major stops, 
the singer also stops singing and the dancers halt. After 
this halt, the whole movement is repeated, the ceremon¬ 
ial house being circled four times in all. 

For the finale, the dancers leave the drum, upon a sig¬ 
nal from the singer and drum major, and move toward the 
door. When they are halfway between the drum and the 
door, the drum major exclaims again: "Ah! Ah! Ah! Yi!" 
and they all turn once to the right. They go a little further, 
and the drum major exclaims: "Ah! Ah! Ah! Yi! " again. 

First the leader makes a complete turn, while the others 
mark time in place. Then, at the drum major's signal, 
each of the others in turn revolves in the same way. When 
the leader nears the door, the drum major exclaims again: 
"Ah! Ah! Ah! Yi! " and at the last syllable, "Yi! " the 
leader revolves once more and goes out, each dancer re¬ 
peating the leader's performance. The drum major gives 
the signal as each dancer reaches the spot near the door 
where the leader turned. When the last dancer has left, 
the singer and drummer walk out. 

There are two songs for the kilaki dance, one sung by 
the singer when leading the dancers from the bush to the 
ceremonial house, the other sung inside the ceremonial 
house. Part of the first song may be translated as follows. 

That is what kilaki said: "Listen, fire, I am coming." 
That is what he said when he was coming in the door. 

Tell the door to listen. That is what the singer says when 
singing the kilaki song. That is what he sings after all 
of the people have crowded into the dance house so that 
it is full. That is what he sings when he comes in and is 
going around the fire. 


MAMASU 

The mamasu dance differs from most of the Miwok 
dances in having no prelude or finale. There are, to be 
sure, four sections in the dance, but the single dancer 
enters on the first of these four movements and makes 
his exit on the last. The single dancer is called a ma- 
masbe. A singer and drummer, in everyday clothes, 
accompany him. 

The dancer is made up by the drummer, in the bush. 

He is painted with blotches of white clayey rock (walang- 
asu) and has a long red stripe down the front from the 
middle of his forehead to the buckskin about his middle. 
When he is painted he puts on a flicker headband and 
thrusts a stick, with feathers on the end of it, in the 
hair at the back, the feathers appearing above the crown 
of his head. He wears a hair net to keep his hair in place. 
Two feather ornaments (sonolu) project in front, one on 
each side of his head. 

When the dancer is ready, the singer goes to the cere¬ 
monial house, perhaps a minute ahead of the drummer 
and dancer. The singer and drummer walk into the cere¬ 
monial house, the singer carrying the usual elderwood 
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286 waitS outside for the music to beg 

C lap p er. 1 k his entrance. the people 

before he makes the chief ma the d an- 

When the mus ^ not b e too clos eXC eption- 

stand bac ^ S ° vidently regarded as ^^aring the music, 
ally harmful sup g direC tly «P forth 

keeping to the right of the ^ left< then to the right, 
in front of the drum, f ir , H carries a forked 

but not up to the fl . re ' i^wlolding them so that the two 

feather ornament < ma * ># J t fro m the side of his hand, 
ends of the feathers s feathers thus point down- 

beyond the little finger. slightly toward the wrist 

ward, and, at t he ^dancer moves his hands in 

when the hand m' ben . Th & ^ were sweeping, 

horizontal arcs aim . As he da nces, he bends 

moving touches the ground. The 

S l r^Tnc'e is Performed in front of the drum; the dancer 
deeVnot make the circuit of the dance house. When the 
singer and drummer stop the music, the dancer stops 
dancing and kneels in front of the drum, facing it. 

When the music begins again, the dancer rises an 
dances as before. Altogether he rests three times and 
dances four times; the fourth time he dances to the right 
around to the door of the ceremonial house. When he 

- • a « t n _i __ ^ ^ A _ m a ♦ 


and starts to dance, near the singer at the right 
drum. Without moving her feet she sways from ° f the 
side, swinging the goosedown boa in the opp 0sit 
to that in which her body moves. e dlr ecti 0n 

When the four dancers approach the drum th 
major exclaims again. When he says "Uhiya'’" t u 
down on their hands in front of the drum and’f aci Cy , g0 
they drop, the music stops and the men say "Hi "* 1 * 6 •*’ 
very long drawn out. He exclaims "Yuhia!" and t h Ce - 
but do not dance. This ends the prelude. hey ri se 

In the body of the dance, the drum major's exH 

tions-when the dancers are halfway to the door a f ma ' 

door, halfway to the drum, and at the drum-are s' ^ 
to the dancers to drop on their hands and to rise 1§nals 
xiV io pvrlaims. "Uhiva! " thev dmn nn , 


When he exclaims, 
when he exclaims 


, "Uhiya* " they drop on thei/han^ 

"Yuhia 1 " they rise. At the drum £ ‘ 

tv*** _‘ um wes 


wiicii - - ^-ururn th 

do not drop down, but the drum major's final exclamT 
is a signal for the dancing and music to stop. atl0n 

The dancers circle the fire four times in all, mo v' 
always counterclockwise. Whenever they stop at the do § 
or sides of the house, they go down on their hands. TheT 
woman dancer bows her head at the drum major's signal 
She raises it when he exclaims "Yuhia!" 3 S ’ 

In the finale, the drum major signals the dancers, who 
trot with short steps from the drum to the door. When 
they are near the door, the drum major exclaims and the 
leader makes a half-turn to the right and dances out back- 

wqt'Hc Thp n+h^r thrpp Hanrpr.cs Hn thp camo . 


around to me aoor ui me - - - * . , , , +u . ~ , -- 

starts to dance from the drum in this fourth quarter of leader makes a half-turn to the right and dances out back- 

the dance (that is, after his third rest), he dances side- wards. The other three dancers do the same, each turning 

ways, facing the fire. When he gets to the door he re- in the same place as the leader. After the last man has 

volves four times counterclockwise and dances out back- gone out, the woman, drum major, and singer walk out. 


wards. 

The song for this dance appears to be untranslatable. 
The expressions "Huiy! Huiy ! 11 which occur in the song 
are not signals, as in other dances, but merely a part 
of the song. 


TULA 


Four men and one woman take part in the tula danc 

The music is furnished by a singer and a drummer, v 
are in evervdav clothinG 1 - HTho ^nimmor aion or»+e> o✓ 


drummer 


me men dancers dress in the bush. They are pain 
with white horizontal stripes on body and limbs down 
the wrists and knees. They wear hair nets and flickei 
headbands running from the forehead back over the h« 
and hanging behind down to the knees or ankles. A fee 

^ sonolu) P ro Jects forward on each side of th 

and an PM T * large SOn ° lu in his left h 

and an elderwood rod, four feet long, in his right. 

The dancers walk to the ceremonial house, preced 

musiciSis S mo anS ’ ^ da " Cers wait outside while the 

womanwhoTto ^ P° Sitions * ' 

in everyday clothes bufha ^ ^ inside ‘ She is dres 

Painted^across her face and h ? ri,Mtal White bars 

Her hair hangs loose at'herback" 68 * g °° Sedown boa 

stans.^the^umma C ° me As * 

Uhiya- - On the last expression * ^ Uh! UhI 

cers leap in, landing on their ha * hlya ' the four da 

Then th. drummer exclmm^'Yu^.'ut' ‘"f‘ de the ** 
rise and dance counterclockwic t nd tbe danc ers 

-ngle file. When the leader gets Z?* ** drUm ' in 

drummer exclaims again and 111 * t0 the drum > 

on their hands, rise to an er ec t no v danCerS go d ™ 
Yuhia! and continue dancin* t “ When he sa ys 

Whe " the ,„ ur m e„ 1% * Zf'Z'* 

enter, the woman dancer a 


LOLE 

One man dancer, four women dancers, four singers, a 
drummer, and a drum major, take part in this dance. The 
singers and drummer are dressed in ordinary clothes. 

The four women dance behind the drum, with their backs 
to the drum. They wear flicker headbands and are painted 
with a streak of white paint running back horizontally from 
each corner of the mouth and four vertical stripes on the 
chin. The four singers carry elderwood clappers. They 
usually stand at the left end of the drum. The man dancer 
wears a flicker headband across his brow, and a hair net. 
He has two long feathers sticking forward and upward 
from his hair, projecting seven or eight inches in front 
above the headband. He is painted with black and white 
blotches scattered over his entire body. He wears a cape 
on his back and a deerskin loincloth. 

The drum major is dressed somewhat like the drum 

major for the kalea dance performance with the pota cere- 

mony, except that he has black and white paint all over 

his body and wears a magpie feather ornament in his hair* 

He carries a long elderwood cane with magpie feathers 

fastened o t : it from one end to the other, but with no bunch 

of feathers at either end. He holds this cane vertical at 

arm’s length when he dances, the bottom of the cane rest¬ 
ing on the ground. 

When the drum major and the man dancer come in the 
singers go up to the drum on opposite sides of the fire. At 
the drum they stop. This ends the prelude* 

The dancer starts to dance from the drum counterclock¬ 
wise around the house. The drum major dances in place 
etween the drum and the fire, holding his cane steady on 
he £ r °und, and exclaims M Ah! Ah! Ah! " while the dancer 

whirls wildly this way and that. When the singer exclaims 
ui. Hui! Hui! " the dancer bends over and dances more 
vigorously. When the singer sings in the ordinary wa y; , , 
e dancer stands up. When the drum major exclaims Hot, 
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» the dancer dances to the fire, drops on his 
Hohl Hoh. his br east to the ground. Then, as 

Knees, and tou exclaims « Hui , Hui . H ui! " he rises 
the singer g 

and dances. drum major exclaim when the dancer 

B ° th singer and^ru ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

is in fron ^° kwar ds, striking the ground with his shoul- 
or bends ba ’ right up again, as the singer ex- 

ders; then „ yery long drawn out. The singer calls 
claims, **• hg dance r starts to dance from the drum, 
thus each time gg the fire four times in all, with a 

dance , A . _ A 4 - 4-Vi A Af + Vi n + V-i 


stop 


h drum each time. At the end of the dance, the 
at thC r and dancer go out, each on the side he en- 
d rum are followed by the woman. When all the 

tered. They the s i n ger and drummer walk out. 

dancers are go * 


MOCHILASI 

. r and a drummer, who also serves as drum 

A 81 furnish the music for this dance. There are two 
major, so tokbe (the mochilo or mochilbe of 

?r C kuksuyu dance), and a woman, osabe. Although the 
h .acte/mochilo appears in both the mochilasi and the 

, C vlnvu the two dances do not seem to be related; they 

Ife not given in the same ritual group. 

The most conspicuous feature of the man dancer's 
* „ is the spectaclelike ornament of white-oak 

wood painted red which he wears in front of his eyes 
This consists of two rings, held together by a curved 
piece of white oak about nine or ten inches long, also 
l!nted red This curved piece, jutting out in front of the 
dancer's nose and curving downward, resembles the long 
eather worn by the mochilbe in the kuksuyu dance (p 265). 
I long narrow abalone pendant hangs from its end On 
he sides of the spectacles are strings to tie around his 
lead The dancer wears a hair net and a flicker ea 
land, which sticks out about seven inches on each side of 


fire counterclockwise and goes out the door. The music 
stops. 

When the music begins again, the two dancers shuffle 
in backwards, the man first. They move counterclock¬ 
wise until they are halfway to the drum. Then the male 
dancer turns and works back toward the door, still shuf¬ 
fling backwards, but facing the fire. The woman continues 
until she is in front of the drum, where she turns slightly 
to face the fire. On her arrival at the drum the drum 
major calls, n Bau wail Bau wail Bau wail Huiyal ,f He 
exclaims thus four times. When the drum major says 
"Huiyal n the dancers make a complete turn, counterclock¬ 
wise, which brings them facing the fire again, the woman 

at the drum, the man at the door. 

The man dancer, holding his cane in the right hand, 
then dances back and forth between the fire and the door. 

He raises his foot and simultaneously bends his elbow so 
that the forearm makes a ninety-degree angle with the 
body, moving the foot and arm on the same side together, 
first the right side, then the left. As he does this he turns 
his head to right or left in accordance with the movement 
of his limbs. As he does so, he looks downward, expelling 

his breath each time. 

The woman, meanwhile, dances back and forth between 
the drum and the fire. Her arms are crooked at the elbows, 
and she raises her hands alternately in front of her with a 
violent motion, blowing her double bone whistle at the 
same time. With each upward jerk, one end of the goose- 
down boa she carries swings up. As she dances toward 
the drum, the man dancer moves toward the door. Both 
approach the fire at the same time, but on opposite sides 
of the house. Each time the drum major exclaims Huiya., 
the dancers turn simultaneously and the music stops. This 
is repeated four times. The singer regulates the dancing 
and gives the signals for the ceremonial rests; in these 
intervals, the music is stopped and the dancers rest, e 
man between the fire and the door, the woman between t e 
fire and the drum. This concludes the body of the dance. 
When the singer starts to sing after the fourth rest 

. • i_._ i A .«rn ri 


ind, wnicn - tail When the singer starts to sing auei me 

e head. He has an ornament of very * ong ™| a P thers interval, the woman begins dancing sideways towards the 

athers thrust into the back of his h^ ^ ^ Wh doo r, counte rclockwise. As she approaches the door, the 

drummer exclaims as before. On the final word Huiya. 
the woman whirls to the right and jumps out of the door. 
The male dancer has been dancing back and forth between 
the door and the fire, as described above. After her exit 


atners uuuot -- , * u • 

landing up some fifteen inches above the crown of 

ead He is painted red from head to foot, except fo 
s and has a deerskin loincloth. A feather cape 

ith the tie cords passing bjhi-£ fane, 

ve feet long, with a feather ornament (sonolu) on P 
iree small sonolu fastened, one above the other, 

/jp * 

The role of osabe is taken by a woman (osa); it is never 
ayed by a man as it usually is in the kuksuyu dance. I he 
>stume is said to be the same for both dances, exce P 

at the dancer in the mochilasi dance does not we mentioned auuvc, ~-— - . , 

irsehair wig which the man dancer who takes the osabe outside, one inside, the ceremon 

6 , , _ _t-.-i„mnman dancer iasi dance, uuc ■= & hw rlaDDing his 

kuksuyu 


the drummer repeats his exclamations On the> final wo 
"Huiyal" the male dancer, who has continued to dance 
back and forth between the fire and the door, whirls to the 
right to face the door. As the man dancer reaches the spot 
where the woman turned, the drummer exclaims as befo . 
The dancer whirls and jumps out. After that the rumme 

nfrentlfneVlve. there a- two songs 


house. The singer accompany - * ^ ^ gong 

hands instead of using an e ce remonial house, the 

sung as the dancers„ a ^ 0 ^ , cte d at intervals. As the 

i an over, one wears a iuwaci - _ris "Hima wanal are interje P ach 

;st (soesa), about three inches high, extends from the words H he turns h hands over each 

ehead back over the head to the nape of the neck She singer sings _ ^nd is down, then the ngl 


dressed in the usual buckskin dress, without beads 
ler ornaments. Like the man (sotokbe) she is pain e 
i all over. She wears a flicker headband. A horsehair 


ehead back over tne neac xo ~ doub i ed time he claps; tirsi me ---- ^ ^ Qf the song he 

ries a goosedown boa eight or ten feet lo g, then the left again, and so on. 


so the ends will not drag on the ground. 

The singer has two songs, one sung oxitside t e ce **® 
nial house as the dancers and the musicians approa 

mu ^ Jnnpprfi 


claps his hands without reversing them. 


dance 


moloku 


V/Irll vi OUllg o ♦ * nri O 

' outside the ceremonial house while the musici k a i e a (p. 280 ), 

t. When the singer, standing near the ^ The mo loku < con _f r) _ ^f^cCormick ranch near the 

song, the man dancer runs in. He dan cn( ,o r 

h in front of the people, poising his cane i^e^ 
blowing a small single bone whistle. He 


The moloku (condor) ranch near the 

one .nee, a 
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the condor. The 

Call6d a m n fare e a dimmer,'who acts as drum major, 
musicians ait; - 

and a singer. d to celebrate the killing o 

The dance is perfo kille d by one of the chief s 

condor. The bird is usu ch j e f ( who must then give 

hunters and presented to th he must give the 

a fiesta. If the hunter keeps tl ^ performed , it is 

fiesta himself. If the cere hunter or chief or their 

believed, illness will strike the n 

families. the skin is kept for a dance. 

When a condor is kUled mandib le to the anus. 

The hunters cut the skin fro ^ the body , but not 

They save the jmgs and k ig burne d, because. 

as the informant expressed it, the throw tuyu 

seed over the body while it burns and dance around the 
fire and sing. 7 The skin is stretched on sticks, and 
when the hunters get back to the village, it is rubbed 

down with deer marrow to make it soft. 

While skinning the condor, the hunter sings. 

We have killed the bird chief. Now we are going to 
take him home for a fiesta. Our chief will give a fiesta 
in honor of this bird chief. Our chief, we think, will 

have a fiesta now. 

Assisted by the singer or drummer, the dancer puts 

on the condor skin in the chief’s house, lacing it up the 

front of his body and sticking his legs through the skin 

where the bird’s legs were. The condor's wings are 

tied to his arms and his head projects from the neck of 

the bird. The skin is usually so large that the tail drags 

on the ground. The dancer's face is painted with a broad 

circle of red paint over his forehead and chin. He wears 

a hair net and a very long flicker headband across his 

brow, sticking far out on each side, and two small feather 

ornaments (sonolu) projecting obliquely one on each side 

of the head. A feather ornament (makki), thrust in the 

hair at the back, points forward from the crown of the 
head. 

Singer, drummer, and dancer march from the chief's 
house. The singer sings the same song that he sings in¬ 
side the ceremonial house for the dance. The singer and 
drummer go in first; the dancer waits outside. When the 
singer starts the music inside, the dancer walks in. He 
walks around the ceremonial house, counterclockwise 
looking from side to side, his wings at his sides. He does 
ot stop at the drum but continues around the room. As 
e reaches the drum the second time, the singer stops 

stands stm in front ° f the drum - 


but not spread. In a few minutes he rises 
the house again, this time, however, wi l and Walk s ar¬ 
riving at the drum, he stops a moment N° Ut mus ic. 
and drummer begin the music again and th° W the singed' 
back and forth in front of the drum. He r * dancer da n 
both together or alternately, and turns in p S his w in s ! 6S 
alternately bowing and returning to erect Very dir ecti 0 ' 

dances thus back and forth from four to eighu 08 ^ 6, ^ 

he dances up in front of the singer, with h' lmeS ‘ Pin all • 
spread, as a signal for the singer to stop w Wings 0 ut- y 
stopping the singer each time, for four th u * 

At the end, when he is ready to dance n „ t ° dS alto geth ep ’ 
isic begins for the finale, the drum and the 


- . dancing 8 ^ 

clockwise around to the door, going throu h 8 C ° Unte r- 
motions, including raising one wing over hi a . Variet y of 
he is about halfway out, the drummer exclaf Whet > 
above, and the dancer drops to his knees f a mS 3gain as 
and beating the ground with his wings. He r Cm§ the fire 
as the drummer stamps hard on the drum. Thf Sl ° Wly 
performance is repeated near the door. When h* Same 
from the ground near the door, he dances toward ^ 8 
fire, and then goes out backwards, raising each *• 
nately. As he nears the doorway the drummer mT 2 alter 

"Hehi Heh! Hehl" until he is out. The singer znA s 
mer then walk out. g and drui «- 


WEHENA 

0 

Five dancers, four men and one woman, participate in 
this dance. There are also a drummer, singer, and drum 
major, all dressed in ordinary clothing. The drum major 
wears his hair loose, with no hair net. J 

The men dancers dress in the bush, the woman inside 

the dance house, where she awaits the entrance of the men 

The men dancers wear hair nets and flicker headbands 

that project on both sides. About twenty straight sticks, a 

foot long, pointed at each end and painted red, are thrust 

from left to right through the hair net. Set parallel and 

closely they form a sort of mat running from the forehead 

to the nape of the neck, the ends projecting on each side. 

The dancers are painted in front with white horizontal 

stripes, a half-inch wide and about two inches apart, 
which run down 

~ -- ^ w ^ ^ ^ ■ — — — — -- 

are painted only in front, the legs are painted all round. 

Each dancer carries a bow and quiver of arrows. 

The woman wears ordinary clothes and has a white 

goosedown boa tied around her head, the ends hanging 

down her back to about the waist. Her hair is loose, not 
^ * 


. -« ^ -- --- --- 

n a moment the singer starts his song again a confined by a net. She carries a goosedown boa about ten 

panied by the drum. Now the dancer dances f eet * n ^ en S t * 1 , which is doubled so that the ends do not 

■»6 ta. bod, moving up and dow „ b „ “""f ^ IT dra S 0n the ground. 

in various directL Sa ‘-ning 

position, sometimes Jwv, ., g h lngs to a horizontal 


The singer, with the drummer and drum major 


leads 


the men dancers from the dressing-place to the dance 

__ m * « ^ 


both «>^ *** -=- 
like escaDimr *° m 1016 t0 time he mak es a hissine- nni« exclaims on the way. The dancers walk along in a group 

times he bends r &S he looks from side to side Sn & casually, and stop in front of the dance house while the 

erect. He circle^he^ 3 ^’ ^ then again stands ver^ 6 ' Slnger ' drummer, and drum major enter and go by the 

same way stopnint, erem °nial house four times in th ri ght-hand side of the fire up to the drum. Once at e 

At the ; nd 0 ? P each & ^ each time. * “ the they start the music. In this dance the singer kee 

fully putting the condor 1 'sTan^ u ltS ° n the drum « ca re- tlme Wlth his hands and does not use a cla PP er * J he , 

crush it by sitting upon it « ehind him so as not to ma Jor stands near the drum, exclaiming "Haul Hau. 

—---- * e s i ts with the wings raised c t a PPi n g his hands. After a moment he exclaims 

. BoldTar? 5rmant 8tated that oniyashama ,, Hui ya! " and then "Hau-haul Hau-haul" At this, the 

v- ,r be are 8catt ered over the body which kin , a con ' danc ers enter the dance house, passing to the right of 

flre up tQ the drum ^ 

All this time the drummer drums. When the dancer 


dor 
fully. 


a con- 
is buried care- 
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..lowly sideways, just shuffling their 
.„ r they dancs " hefire . Their arms hang loose at 
Toeing‘ow^fthe left hand, the quiver and arrows 
fe et » n f s the bow i lightly flexed. When the leader 


WOOCHI 


in 


ends 
The 


the "hfdrum. th . e dr s U iTwTy to the right with the right 
"fencers r ^l bove the head. When all four of the 
T he 'raised a llttle . the drum, the drum major exclaims 
hand »rs are close to thc drum, and swing their 

danC . •' and all stop. tbem with the arms bent so 

right angles to the body. This 

“’‘‘‘the P" ludC ; the dance begins with the singer sing- 
-" Hs m ain P art exclaiming "Haul Haul Haul . . . 

s exclamations 

. ... AT me the dancers just 

le. but when they hear the exclama- 
",e their feet » ‘ start to dance more vigorously. 

® n "Hau-hau. ™ ,' terc i oc kwise around the dance house. 
rhe y now dance-: 0 loose - n the knees, shaking 

L- dance as though ^ ^ their heels> They turn 

lU over as the J^ dieS i n various directions, but remain 
heir heads and ^ n<}t bend forward or stick the 

.erfectly erect t V AU the while they move 

ttocks out as in ^ cons tantly and the shoulders 

knees an ,_ men t of the arms. As they come down 

ove with the " Ha i: Hail Hail " not very 

their heels, they arrows are carried in the right 

Udly ‘ ?t e he U d!ncers swing the quiver and bow as they 
uid. and the dan er will ho i d the bow over his 

rn . Sometimes on a m 0 ment. Sometimes 

»d a „d the gutver * oI him and the quiver 

dancer will car y reverse the position of the bow and 
i^'afne dances. They dance in this way around the 

i 0 m to the drum. consis ts of four circuits of the 

The body of t e desC ribed, each ending in a 

e house like the o J th e dancers 

menial rest in front of drum. ^ drum major 


The woochi dance is performed by three white clowns. 

The singer for the dance is dressed in ordinary fashion 
and carries an elderwood clapper. The dance requires no 
drummer or drum major. Usually in other dances, in the 
kuksuyu series for instance, the white clowns act as police¬ 
men among the audience (p. 270). In the kuksuyu series 
they also act as messengers between the dancers. 

The clowns dress and make up in the chief’s houBe. 

They paint each other solid white all over. They wear 
hair nets, and a black feather ornament (sonolu) is fast¬ 
ened in the hair, sticking out directly in front. At Knights 

Ferry, this sonolu, of crow or raven (kakulu) and chicken 
1 _ 1 - /_\ Prnm thp middle of 


hawk tsuyu) teatners, is cauea mem. num me 
the sonolu an extra long feather projects directly over the 
nose of the clown. On each ankle he wears a cocoon rattle. 
Each clown wears a necklace of bird heads, called si i, 
composed of the heads of bluejays, owls, woodpeckers, 
sparrowhawks, magpies, crows, and hummingbirds. 
Quail are not used for this necklace, nor are most small 

. w. . t ^ •_J A? \1/Vt irh arp 


<ojuau are not ubcu iui vmo - 

birds, except the hummingbird, the heads of which aie 

mixed in with those of the larger species. Each clown 
carries a stuffed crane head in his right hand and has a 
feather belt with a tail about three feet long. If an y°" e 

seizes the clown’s tail, the clown throws at btm a U 


seizes tne ciown b t 

bunch made up of a piece of jimsonweed root tied1 vnth 

nther olants called kokisa (or hukosha at Knights Fer y) 
other plants, c _ 0 T„r, 0 fv the mischievous 


This 


spectator. The clowns get these plants from the Ramans 
and after the dance mey taKe the bunch>es and hi^e^ ^ 
in some secret place in tne nn 
for the next fiesta. 


the next t esta not to other people; if 

Clowns will talk to aancei b n, w , n nphpv 

anvone else talks to them, they simply reply Wo. They 

anyone etse _ rhansins expri 


a aTu n sVany e SE impassive, seldom changng expre.mon. 

but When they laugh, they giggle, Kix, kix. 



tTpon a signal from “^around as in many 

this dance does not da_ * t t he left end of the drum. 

ices. He merely stands ^ Jmimrnpr on the drum. 


^“^^".Tng "on ihe way from the chief, 

house. When he has entered the clowns fo ow m 


house, wnen ne u«, r begins his son g 

ticular order, coming , the thumbs touch - 

_ 1 s palms togethe hgad between 


lCeS - He m at r the right end, the drummer on the drum. 

linger is at the right e t intervals> t he woman 

Meanwhile, except m side of the dance 


Their hands are piaceu , B head between 

ing the upper lip, and i they holdjhe crane sje^ ^ 


Meanwhile, except m f the dance 

abe) has been dancing on he^rxght si ng her 

tse. She dances practically m one P 


sedown boa and fleiang ne ‘' tQ the righ t towards 
For the finale, one dance . f the drum. 


their hands, tne om ^ to the drum, 

may pass on either side of th run back and forth 

When they get m front of ' dinebut keeping their 


door while the other tnree K£afnre The first man 

four dance in the same stylus ^J tumint ms 


When they get in irom. u* but keeping their 

in every direction, bowing an po |ition described above 

head s bowed and their^ . 


lour xx* -- 

ces facing the fire for the m the drum major 

and that. As he gets near 1 ’ R h i Hoh-hohl 

aims "Hoh! Hohl Hohl Hob! Hoh-hoh. Ho"’ 


[aims XJ.U1A. xxvxx. -- - - nunivo'i 

! Huiyat" On the last call of » 


the dancer 


ps his quiver on top of hl ^^rfght^tiiat he faces 
in his left hand, turns to the right 


his bow 


Suddenly the leader of ^ e cl °^ c S J^un toward the door, 

singer resumes hie song pleader ^ dances a6 

and dances to the rig . w ith his hands held to 

before, turning in In t hi B dance the clown dan- 


ioor S and dances out forward. The singing continues. ^ ^ dan “ „ claim3 "Wol" and the 

rT; ^st dancer is out, the next one starts. As the ^ ^ drum the down.leader ex ^ ^ ^ of fte d rum. 

n. maior exclaims "Hohl Hoh! Hoh. f0 5 ** S. music stops, the clown st^ 8 ^ song an d the next 


before, turning n. — this da nce the clown 
gether in the same position ^ ghuffle or ma rk 

cers actually step a ou , - h dan ces. Upon reac 

time, like the dancers in many othe^^ a nd the 


i major exclaims "Hohl’ Hohl Hoh! " for the Hrs^ ^sic'stops, the clown — — ^ and the next 

er, the second one starts to move his fe t immediately the si g passing to the r g 

* .. ___ +h* second one dances ou j an ces up towards tne u manner as the 


er, the second one staris da nces out 

when the first one is out, the secon me fashi 


manner 


the leader exclaims 


1“"^ ^ in ihe sam^’ arcing in^ 

- ih^“as : fmsf. W-he reaches, .*^*£2 


The 


hen he gets halfway to tne au , backwards 

the drum major’s signal and dan ^® De rformanc< 


dancint 


man aancei and drum 


» third one exactly. The singer, drarn ^ 


r, followed by the woman, then walk ou . 


"Wo!" and tne “ the leader has oeen « 

been dancing up to the d , clown now dances 

back and forth in dance in front of it. Agai 

Dcl . the first two pxclain 


iere are two songs for the wehena dan ^® 

. . . ...lj i a +v>o sineer 


sung 


drum 


! the ceremonial nouse wmxc Jr. 0 Qsine-pl ace 
are leading the dancers from the dressing 


back and forth in - n front 0 t U. ab-* 

to the drum while the fl the drum , the leader exclam 

aS th u thir ,te Cl sTgnaUor a stop. This ends the pre u c 

"Wo! as tbe S1& 


l aic icourug “‘t- -- . . , -p 

scond sung inside the ceremonial house 


the dance 


anthbo 
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When the 


fnr the — 

•starts singmg between 

singer star , forth beiw 


the body of the 

the 
then 


dance 


_p leader towards 

d ruro andthe gtoop ing and tur J^^ g - the door, on 

,io». Th. ottfjr?. „ re . A. th. ,0 the 


drum 


iui*« f lUp jirCt *** .. 

opposite sides o continuing on opposite - g hoUse 

pass each other, lete circuit of th with their 

Thus they make A U three clowns heeli 


in o 


iksi. 


- - -^y^/zszrjsz 

striking hard; the body J", ing ^ hang loosely at the 

sides during this part °f ^urn. his head from side to 
in the right hand. Each 1 ahead afte r each side 

side alternately, looki g direction. They 

glance. They stoop and turn and snarling like 

dance with wide °P e " ’ loo ks. While they dance, 

coyotes and always with ang * . in a n effort to 

the audience shout.Mit the the people shout at 

make l T iTfo ‘the coyote: katwa, aseli, situ, wayu 

them all refer tOaiinksy wocholi, yuyuwaksi , matopolal- 

SUmn T h e clowns, however, invariably preserve their 

, a, nnt allow the audience to upset them. 
Sometimes the spectators will call out various direc ^ S 

in which they want the dancers to turn-east, west, north, 

south, up, down (hisun, olowin, tamalin, chummech, 

Hie walin). When this is done, the clowns invariably 
turn in the direction opposite to the spectator's command. 
The singer, too, shouts the same orders. When he does 
this, the clowns turn as he directs. Each time the singer 
orders the clowns to turn in a certain direction, they 

respond by exclaiming "Wo! " 

The two clowns who make the circuit of the dance house 

stop at the drum as the leader exclaims "Wo! " The per¬ 
formance is then repeated three times to make the cere¬ 
monial four. Each time the leader dances back and forth 
between the fire and the drum. This ends the body of the 
dance. 

In the finale the leader goes out first, the other two 
following him. All the dancers start from the drum, 
stooping and turning in every direction. As the leader 
jumps into the doorway, he exclaims "Wo! " With his 
departure the singer does not stop singing, because the 
other two clowns are still dancing. Each one, as he 
reaches the door, exclaims "Wo! " and springs out. After 
that the singer walks out. After the dance the clowns 
play about the village in silence, never uttering a word. 
They enter houses, poke into things, and turn everything 
upside down. Usually they separate, each one playing 
about by himself, and they may keep this up until morning. 

The song for this dance is untranslatable, except for 
t e directions which the singer interjects into his song. 


KILAKI TOTOYU 


dJce“ S ot n wo^ re H are e ‘ gl " P artI “P“«s-f°ur men 

a drum m^^le of .V*" 6 "- » “« 

- — * he leader of the men dancers is called 


head to the feet but are on the front of the body 0 m y 
cept on the legs, which are painted in the back as l‘J 
Each stripe on face, body, or legs runs across U * 


° ne sid e 


in 


only the succeeding stripe being on the opposite sid 
iust below the preceding one and overlapping it . In *• 
words, the stripes alternate, first one on the left sid 
then one below it on the right, then one on the left ana 
so on, the ends overlapping in the middle. Each matl 
ries an elderwood cane about four feet long, decorate?*’* 
wi th variously colored feathers tied on it from one ena , 
the other. A cape of hawk feathers hangs down the back 
to about the knees. It is fastened by a tie which passes 
across the neck behind and then is drawn back under th e 

arms. 

The woman dancer makes her preparations inside th 

ceremonial house. Like the men she has white horizontal 
stripes painted on her face and down her body to her wai st 
A boa of white goosedown is wound twice around her head 
She carries a similar boa, about one and a half inches i * 
diameter and five feet long, an end dangling from each 

hand. 

When the men dancers are ready, the singer leads 
them to the ceremonial house. They walk in single file, 
followed by the drummer and the drum major. The singer 
sings a special song, different from the one he later uses 
for the dance inside. The singer, drummer, and drum 
major go directly into the dance house, passing to the 

right of the fire to the drum. 

As the music starts inside, the four men dancers 
enter in single file. When they are halfway between the 
door and the drum, on the right side of the fire, the drum 
major exclaims "Oh! Oh! Whuiya! " Upon the last expres¬ 
sion the dancers bend down with their knees flexed until 
their fingertips touch the ground, all facing the fire, and 
exclaim "Hai! Hai! Hai! " bobbing their heads from side 
to side. Then the drum major repeats his exclamations 
and the dancers rise slowly to an upright position. Then 
they dance again. When the leader nears the drum, the 
drum major exclaims as before. The dance and music 
cease on the final word. Then the dancers step quickly 
forward and line up in front of the drum, with their backs 
to the fire. This ends the prelude. 

While the men dancers dance from the door to the fire, 
the woman dances on the right side of the ceremonial 
house. When the men bend down at the drum major's ex¬ 
clamation, she dances slowly, bowing her head, and 
swinging it from side to side. 

The drum major exclaims as before, and the dancers 
start to dance again, from the drum, moving counterclock¬ 
wise. Just as they leave the drum, the woman moves up 
and dances in front of it. The men dancers now run around 
the dance house, swinging their hands back and forth, 
alternately, in time with their footsteps. When they reach 
the front of the drum again, they dance in grotesque fashion 
turning their heads from side to side and sticking their 
buttocks out also from side to side. They make a second 
circuit of the dance house in the same way. As they ap¬ 
proach the door on this second round, the woman, who has 
been dancing in front of the drum, dances back to her ori¬ 
ginal place to the right of the fire. She swings her goose- 


a totoibe. the other men dancers, subek. The sineer - • ..«=- - — 

and drum ma j° r are dressed in ordinary ri^th. d ° Wn boa from side to side continually. When the men reach 

puts on a flicker however « the drum major ^ door on the second round, the drum major signals for 

The men h dband. hem to bow, as in the prelude. Then they rise again as 

bush. Thev^wtat & rocky place instead of in before. As they near the drum, still moving counterclock- 

wise, he gives a signal for the music and dancing to stop. 
After this interval the dancers step into line in front oi the 


s as in the 


regular Jak^a" <p' MTrT' ° f 

horizontal stripes a/in *J\ T hey dre P ail *ted with white , lI 1 u& imerval the dancers step into line in front 
paint on their face's Th ? • ance ’ but do not have red backs to the fire, as at the end of the prelude. 


faces. The stripes <■ 6 re 

ipes extend from the fore- 


This dance figure is repeated three times, making the 

ceremonial four performances. 
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. nval which ends the main part 
. . fourth tnte * Qut of the ceremonial 
purih« the th e woman w a on a signal from the drum 

■'?!. Then the around the f ^ bacRwa 




ill^ e 


o';*hr=*hV.a, placing tt 


r un 


once ag^ n /o r r OU where they go out backwards, 




ajar P utS 


i e ng thwiS !re before - mme r exclaims w... . 

the f‘ re hs circuit* the takes up the exclama 

turn ih the drum magr mer as he e xclai 


so 


circles 

As he nears the 

i " 


leng- once ■>*-; - ^^»mer exctaims "Oh! ^ J 


That’s what the ghost danced. That is how he danced 
after he died. That is the way he used to dance on the 
drum. He came out each side of the drum after he die , 
four days afterward. The original dancer of this dance 
used to be a shaman. Four days after he was buried, 
he came back to the drum where he used to dance. 

This man does the same dance that the ghost of the 
shaman used to do. Just watch this fellow dance. He 
dances the same as the ghost of the old shaman used 
to dance. This is the ghost’s song which I am singing. 


* <£- 


S », y . 7 


A* 




LVl 


j r 


‘ rum i" hl * s the drum m j drummer as he exclaims. 

Inert he sP ' his linger a h drum again> they 

t^-.Srum major s f drim°major-stop together. 


TEMAYASU 


* h * ".7 *“ er - “ ">« d '' um ”' r “ 

*r*2 now »<*£? ,“<£,. " and l"* drum mBi ° r danC " 
^ sing rf eX claim Oh. he ge ts to it, the harder he 

drUlI> d the door. The . ^he audience laugh. When he 

to* ard tryin g to make v ! aims "Oh! Oh! Oh! and dances 


Eight men, ten women, and one singer take part in this 

dance; there is no drummer or drum major. 

The dancers dress at the chief’s house. The men wear 

« • _ _•_.1 « aw nr*nO ro PTlt ( TTl?lkkl] 


ba r d Sfor T ^ e .^re untranslatable. 

The songs 


SULE TUMUM LAKSU 


The dancers areas at me - - . .... 

hair nets and each has a single feather ornament (makki) 

stuck in his hair, sometimes projecting in front some¬ 
times behind, but always so that it points upward. On 
each side of the head there is a small ornament Uonolu) 
which projects forward. The men wear no paint^and, no 
clothing except the loincloth. Each carries a P^in elder 
wood cane about five feet long. The women wear ihe^isu 

« /n » _ _u Jknnrlo nro iPCt OH DO til 


titlp may be translated "spirit or 
is dance, ^ k0 ® e fh drum," is supposed to have a 


wood cane about live ieei ~ 

deerskin skirts and flicker headbands that project on bo 
sides of the head. The hair hangs loose down the b . 


This dance, drum, is supposed to 

tfhost emerging from originator is sa id to have learned 

Lraculous orlgm ; host Q f a shaman dance upon a 

it while watckm ® ia i g h ouse four days after the dead 


it while watching ’he gnost^ ^ ^ after ^ d ath of 

rum » • “"£££ who com. from a distance think 
the shaman. Visito ^ lakusbe> is a re al spirit. He_i 


T ^lS t T!jr^ToT^. beating time with hi, 

elderwood clapper. The dancers, first the men and then 
,h. women, enter the ceremonial ho... ' c ' 


the shaman. „ d la kusbe, is a real spun. *«= « 

that the dance !*’ ate black and white horizontal stripe 

painted with alter f t eve n his fingers being painted. 

from his head *° kl n y exe’ept his loincloth. He carries a 

He «*" "° b C one wustle. There is no drummer or drum 

double bird-bone furnish es the music, 

major; the singe enter the ceremonial house the 

Before any atrench under the drum and 

dancer secre es at eit her end of the drum to 

t w o accomplices he men appear to be asleep 

rnte"e“ g enters. Often peopie try to make them 


SieTtlTbehS th Singer comes the dance leader, called 

the men who follow him are called aeyapbek If 

v&seelz r „ 


"ildl. o, the room AsMh. P—» ^ hU 

coumerciocis-w _ j anrprs do not stop 


place at the ngm oi uie w. The wo men 

at the dram bat continue around the fire. The e 


a * the f ,i„ tak ng up their position at the right of the 
fire, five at the left. They stand m* thus Otro t 


fire five at tne ien. -- , „ + 

the dance. The eight men arrange themselves a 

- P • 


-rrerr m e 


move, but they always refuse 

When 


standing at 


keeps 'on 6 =u; m “see if anyone is laugMng « him. 


When tne the drum, begins to sing 

the rig ht -h^ d end whistles softly four times 
dancer under the a . rp^ e ^. wo mer 


The 


keeps on me ^ his cane in the 

If he sees someone laughing e lrikes the rafter 

fire and gets some coal, on - The the 


con- 


dancer under the drum The two men at the 

tinuing to do so as the smge a ’ way . Suddenly the 

ends of the drum have now _ , f the drum; 


fire and gets some ---• = r attering the 

over the head of the person who * 


over the heao oi me ^ themselves are very 

coals everywhere. The dan Tf tVlP dancer leader 


coals everywnei e. “ dancer leader 

solemn, no one crack, a dancer 


ends of the drum have now moveu —-j- then solemn, no one cracks a breath> he se izes the 

dancer pokes his head out from one e^ottoe dr smeUs "wild onion" on any ^r s^brea ^ 

a moment later he pokes it out t i aua h. After offender by the hair a P audience lau ghs at this 


a moment later he pokes it out ««= laugh . After offender by the nair anu audience laughs at this, 

this a good many times, making t e P p i umps out house, sending him home. ot her dancers do not 

he has done this for some time, he sudden y ^umps^°» ^ ghowers them with co als. The other 


he has done mis iur , o+ooq un on top. 

from the right-hand end of the: drum an ? SO) 


irom tne ngnx-ncmu cuu - # Hnoq so 

He peers this way and that way, whirling the 


now dance 


ne peers inis way anu uin “ , . „_ no + b e 

but does not dance. When the singer stops his s g 

.. , _ on/i rpmains mere 


out does not aance. wuc« 

dancer goes into the pit, head first, an remai 
quietly. 


h " e P n" ng ^"“‘e" XL -p with 
facing the tire, holding their ca ^ [Mt f „ rt iurn- 


Ctiy# y. • 

When the singing is resumed, the dancer repeats 

_ _ _ a i « - rt 14-^rfnTn PT'. 10*" 


wnen tne singing is resuiucu, -- ‘ 

performance. He does this four times altogether, re- 

_• • . _ a • i i_ i ^ ^ aromnni Jll TCSiS# 


pciiuruiciaue. ne uues uud — . + a + 

maining perfectly quiet during the ceremonial res s. 

'he end, after he has come from the drum for the our 

. . . __noccaffp. e> 


both hands. They ^^S«c^n opposite their move- 

ment. and keeping in with the -^etion 

The dancers 


the ceremonial i>==v- dances, me 

of the circuit of the fir . ^ wQuld make the dance too 

move so very slowly that this wou ^ ^ pleasure of 


he end, after he has come from the drum tor move so very slowly tha _.„de at the pleasure of 

ime, he crawls out through an underground passage, stops are there 0 ^ e ^ has been circled 

ending from the drum pit to the back of the house, so that long. J reg ardless of whether the 

i„ „..a __ , , J , L _ j: _ecu Rnddpnlv. he tne sn s . . _ 


ending from the drum pit to the oac^ oi uic , 

is exit is not observed by the audience. Suddenly, e 

^alks in the door of the ceremonial house, jumping a ou 
o i-- ii i_ tt. _flip drum again 


alks in the door of the ceremonial house, jumping aDUU ‘ There are the usual four rest ^’ ag ^ be y entered, the 

s he goes up to the drum. He pops under the drum agai , dancers all go out in the sdn ^ ° {eW m inutes after 

3es out through the hole to the outside, and down to first , then the women. ^ form of the salute danc? 


o ue goes up to tne arum, ne pups uuuc* -- 

3es out through the hole to the outside, and down to e 


uut uuuugn me nuie tu uic uuioxuc, - 

rarest stream, where he washes off the paint. 

The song which accompanies this dance explains 

follows. 


r " i~ ive a form of the saiuie dance. 
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There is on ^y one 

it has no meaning. 


song 


for the temayasu dance 


and 


WITH 


The same 


—r. - "ZZFZ’S*? 

in Tact asTru'mmer^there is no drum major. e 

samlTnger serves for^““^lute, the women go 
When the dancers enter d of the ceremonial 

C'^^rdfx., .,r - — 

house, n tpmavasu dance. . . 

The chief of the village has his 1 and he shows 

ceremonial parapherna ia "® The leade r dons a 

the articles to the Te^ther headdress like a war bonnet. 
He passes the ^address^around his puts on 

a^bfg^feather 1 ornament (sonolu). Its stick is to™-* into 
the hair at the back, so the feathers project above t 
head. The dancers, like the leader put on capes y 

have left outside the canes they used in the temay 
dance and now each man carries a double bone whis e. 
This changing of costume inside the ceremonial house 

a quite unusual procedure in Miwok dances. 

When the dancers are ready, the singer takes the lea . 
The men dancers follow him on hands and knees, inclining 
their heads from side to side, and making a churring 
sound, plainly in imitation of the katydid, for which the 
dance is named. As the singer walks, he changes the 
words of his song. At the change the dancers lift their 
heads up and back and roll them in a circle from left to 
right. After circling the fire, they all lie flat on their 
bellies, side by side in front of the drum, feet to the 
fire and heads to the drum. A white clown now steps up 
and, rubbing his hands in the ashes of the fire, rubs each 
man down the back four times from the shoulders to the 

After 


buffoonery, and many shout at him, telling him which 
direction to look in. Each time someone tells hi m to i 
in one direction, he looks in the opposite. At the end T 
the dance he exclaims Wo! and runs out the door. T h 
singer stops singing as he leaves. He resumes his son 6 
very shortly, and the clown comes running in again and 
repeats the performance. Altogether he goes through u 
four times. Then both he and the singer withdraw Thi 
out the performance the clown does not talk or laugh £* **“ 
only exclamation is the word "Wo! " The song f 0r the 5 7 
ute dance is untranslatable. 


TAMULA 

Six men dancers (tamulbek) and four (sometimes only 
two) women dancers, a drum major, a singer, and 
drummer take part in this dance. 

The men dancers wear hair nets and flicker headbands 
across the forehead. Two sharp sticks with a white feather 
at one end, called chalila, are thrust through the hair at 
the back, sticking out on each side of the head. The dan¬ 
cers are painted all over with white blotches. Each carries 
a bow and a quiver full of arrows. 

The drum major is dressed very much like the dancers, 
but his flicker headband is exceptionally large and he does' 
not carry any weapons. He has a cane, five feet long, with 
feathers fastened all over it, some of them being small 
rectangles cut from flicker headbands. 

The women dancers also wear flicker headbands. Their 
hair hangs loose down the back. They are painted with a 
horizontal white stripe that extends back from each corner 
of the mouth, with another stripe running diagonally down 
and back from the corner of the mouth on each side of the 
chin. Only the face is painted. 

The singer, singing a special song, leads the proces¬ 
sion to the ceremonial house, the dancers following him 
and entering in no particular order. His singing is accom¬ 
panied by exclamations from the drum major, which are 
not signals to the dancers. The song is untranslatable. As 

- . « . « /i t A 


1CCI; UCgXlllIXllg a.v-' — - --- ~ O-- --- --O ~ 

to the door, sits a moment, peers around at the specta- the dancers enter, the women separate, half going to one 

• m m * « » a 1 • _ .1 ^ ^ ^ ^ _ • 1 _ P Il_ . 1__ _ 1 11^ 1 __ fT11- _ —— — ^ ^ ^ ^ J 


~ — —-— + ~ » 

tors, who laugh at him, then jumps up and scampers 
out. The singer and drummer are silent during the 
clown’s performance. This completes the prelude. 

After the clown goes out the dancers rise and stretch 
their arms straight up, all standing abreast, facing the 
drum. The singer and drummer then start the music for 
the body of the dance. The dancers, following the leader, 

10 longer crawl on hands and knees as in the prelude, 
lut dance on their feet, dancing backwards with a shuffling 
notion. They circle the fire counterclockwise. When the 
iance leader nears the drum, he turns to face it, each 
lancer doing the same as he reaches the drum. The 

i . 


- ^ — ^ - -- J — — — — i— — — / o o 

side of the house, half to the other. The men proceed 
counterclockwise to the drum. This ends the prelude. 

After the men dancers arrive at the drum, the music 
starts for the body of the dance. The singer sings, and 
the drummer drums, using both feet. The drum major 
now exclaims n Hoh! Hoh! Hoh! Hi!" at which signal the 
men dancers run rapidly around the fire. The drum major 
repeats the exclamations. At the second signal of "Hi! 
the dancers dance away from the drum, holding the bow in 
the left hand, the quiver full of arrows in the right. Their 
movements are not synchronized. One dancer may dance 
with his head bent over so that it almost touches the ground, 

I ■ A m ^ A a A M ^ ^ ^ /S 1^ 


. ° ° c AI1C with his head bent over so that it almost touches tne giu 

arfnrma S aS 6 aSt turns at t * le drum. The whole the next one may be dancing erect, with arms stretched 

ily about ^minutp^n no 1 tim ^ S ’ , with a rest interval < straight down the sides. They dance in single file, one 

e women dance in th^fr & i ^ ea ^ circuit> Throughout, behind the other, thrusting downward with the hands alter- 

onial hmifip t • ? aces at Sldes °f ^e cere- natelv. first with the hanri in whirh the hnw is held, then 

omai house, stopping only in the intervals when there 

no music. 


After the fourth stop at the drum 
e dance. 


„ a m,- r “ v ullL comes the finale of 

e dance. The dancers move counterclockwise to the 

or, where they go out backwards, the men first the -’. *— - 

>men following. Later the singer +h + , ’ that is to say, between the dancers and the audience, as 

™.» smger and the two drummers the dance leader approaches the drum in his circuit of the 

_ • , - . t i Hi 


nately, first with the hand in which the bow is held, then 
with that which holds the quiver. As they do this, they 
lower the shoulder; the motion involves not only the hand 
or arm but the shoulder as well. As they circle the 
thus, the drum major dances outside of the line of dancers, 

11 _ i • . _ . «* A e 


---- Ui uni in ***^ — 

ceremonial house, the drum major dances beside him, e |t 
r ming else they wish to amuse themselvpc: ak" holds his cane in his right hand and exclaims "Ah! Ah! Ah.. ^ 

three o'clock in the morning the clown and the si W ° When he reaches the front of the drum, he ends with Hui> a - 

urn. The singer siners anH ^ « §cr and all music and Hanrinrf a+rvrv 


After the salute dance the spectators gamble or do 
'thing else they wish to ~ 


th in 


rp» . . .6 ana tne singer . - 

The singer sings and the clown dances back and and &11 music and dancing stop. 

front of the drum TKo _i In the meantime i 


° -- uctaues 

Of the drum. The audience laughs 


at his 


—-- uiuoic auu UdllUing Stop. 

In the meantime the women have been dancing in 
with their hands across their breasts, palms in, fingeis 
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i the 


f the fingers of one hand just 
backs oi elbows project out- 

p other band. 


th °f s ide. . the d rum, the drum major 
t ° a ^oO eaCh fir st stop at he did at the beginning 

'^ repeated to make the usual Jour 

3 ‘ a /t(ie Pj^Tthe dance- dance out in the same way 

they da " he left side of ^ after the men have made their 
._c on th ,„„ce house _ f- n m the drum, the 


c they °“V hc left side oi the men have made their 

a Les on f he dance hous away from the drum, the 

fining J " jpen begin W ^ of^he house dance sideways 
it. AS the rigM si the men. As each 

^ then follow alO u ng eX claims "Ah! Ah’ 


e xi‘ 

t VfO 


two Th ey +hP drum - 

#‘ ig to the door, * SBion "Huiya"). Upon this 

W fi,lV '“X mo Jmen from th. right side 

ig° al 1 * backwards, m on the left Allowing therr 


sl« nal f t backwards, m on the left following them. 

«° eS e °toward the d °° r t ' erclo ckwise and go out backwards 
ff0V Imen turn coun . j ust like the men. 

The Jsignal of the dru druj ^ major continues to 

’ *K» sllh ”? t fe"dnm. After a bit he exclaims "Ah! 

in front of tne able very long drawn out. 


musicians 


% Ah: Whl - ; or a moment. In a minute the 
rh e » usic st0P i ain and the drum major starts to dance 
start the music ag • Ah , „ all the way out. He dances 
out, exclaiming ^ doubles back to the drum. He 
halfway tothed ^ ^ bacR> He makes several feints 
dances to he act ually does so. After he has left, 

a t leaving er walk out. 

the singer and di , g differen t from the song sung 

outside ofthe ceremonial house; both are untranslatable. 


YAHUHA 


The yahuha dance, according to Tom Williams, was 

“orns, and so on. On such occasions, not many 

people were invited from a distance. , 

Four men and four women dancers, a singer, a drum¬ 
mer, and a drum major take part in this dance. The men 

dancers are called yahubek. 

The men dancers wear hair nets and flicker headbands. 
Tied around the head over the lower edge of the net is a 
goosedown boa, the ends hanging down the back to the 
Duttocks; the headband is fastened over this boa. A trem 
)ler—chalila, an eighteen-inch stick with two white feath¬ 
ers two and a half inches long attached to it near its dis- 
al end—projects sideways from each side of the head. A 
eather cape is fastened on the back, the tie strings pass- 
ng under the arms and around the back of the neck. The 
ancers 1 faces are painted with four stripes of red on 
ach side, slanting back and down. Each man has a double 
one whistle in his mouth and carries a bow and arrow, 
le k° w in the left hand, the arrow in the right. He wears 
foxskin or dogskin quiver, with arrows, at the right 
de in back. During the dance the bow is not drawn bi 

carrinrl /nUU_ i % .... . __ 


wear deerskin skirts and are painted, but on the face only. 

A horizontal black stripe runs across the entire face just 
below the nose and below the stripe are white spots. Each 
woman carries an arrow in each hand, held vertically, 
point up. The arm is bent so the forearm is at right angles 
to the body, the elbow held close against the side. 

The dance is exceptional in having the drummer in a 
special costume. He wears a hair net, a flicker headband, 
and two tremblers (chalila). Sticking up from the back of 
his head is a cocoon rattle (sokossa), made of four cocoons. 

It is worn in the same position as the feather ornament 
(sonolu) of the drum major. The drummer has no cape nor 
does he carry anything in his hand. Sometimes he is painted 
like the dancers and the drum major, but as a rule he is 

not. 

The drum major is dressed a little differently from the 
dancers. He is painted in the same way and wears two 
tremblers. His flicker headband is exceptionally long, and 
a tall feather ornament (sonolu) sticks up slanting forward 
from the back of his head. His cape is fastened like those 
of the dancers, and, like the dancers, he wears a goose- 
down boa. Instead of a bow and arrow, he carries a cane 
of elderwood about four feet long, painted solid red, and 

like the dancers he has a whistle. 

The singer is dressed in ordinary clothes and carries 

a slender elderwood wand about eight feet long, stripped 

of bark, not painted. A small cocoon with pebbles in it is 

fastened to one end. He holds the wand vertical, and in the 

dance house, when he sings, he taps the ground with it, 

producing a rattling sound. 

The dancers dress in the bush and walk in single file o 
the dance house. The singer, drummer, and drum major, 
who have dressed with them at the dressing-place, go firs , 
then the men dancers and the women dancers. The singer 

sings a special song on the way. 

When they reach the door, the singer and drummer 

walk in to their respective positions at the drum. Then, 

when the music begins, the drum major enters, exclaim- 

"Ya-hehi Ya-hehl Ya-hehl Heh-e-e, heh-e-e-el 


mg. 


dancer 


drum major dances, turning in every direction, bending 
very low and then straightening up, lifting each foot very 
high so that his thigh is horizontal. His arms hang limp at 
his sides, and he carries his cane horizontal in his right 
hand. After the first dancer’s entrance, the drum major 
pipes his whistle rhythmically to the song, keeping time 
as when he exclaims. The first dancer dances, stepping 
high, the arrow held under his right arm, point up, the 
bow horizontal in the right hand. He turns his head from 
side to side, whistling with each turn, and dances side- 

wavs, face to the fire. 

The drummer keeps dancing back and forth on t e rum, 
with flexed knees and buttocks slightly protruded. e 
singer keeps time with his wand. Each time the drummer 
lumps on the drum, the cocoon rattle he wears in hts 

b^ThTdrum major Escorts the first dancer up to the drum, 

the dancer following close behind all the m 'major 

to the drum, whistling as he dances. When the drum J 

gets halfway to the drum, moving counterclockwise .he e 
claims "Ya-heh! Ya-hehl" He does this ag^n as he reaches 
the drum, when he ends with a long rawn o 

The ^ ^Ttto^ess and silent. 

,U As r the musicians begin again the drum major exclaims 


curing me dance the bow is not arawn out 
^rried obliquely; the right hand holds the arrow close 

e body. ~ ^ a i 0 n£ drawn out nen-e-e; 

Jrj ^omen dancers wear goosedown boas around their the drum, when e drum and on the final 

J’ T h e p ! ndS hanging down in back to the waist or but_ The dancer h ^ ab \ U e r everyone stands motionless and silen- 
■ e hair is not confined by a net, but they wear quavering syl , . afrain the drum major exclai- 

1 leadbands across the forehead, and small abalone As the musicians g , t dance towards the 

pend r«’r, , iong - Each h r f*f°; r st ». ^ 

septum, a shell nose stick (pileku), four 

witVi cL.i -_ , . , . /._u 


counterclockwise 


ong ’ an abalone pendant hanging from it 
and Gifford, p.254, pi. 63, fig. 6). The wome 


women 


door m co nffa i n at the door, this time adding 

"Hch-e-^ m heh-e-e! " Upon the second "Heh-e-e” a woman 
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294 before towards 

Sm dr d U a“cing side to 

facing the fire. She She swings he ent . 

forward with the kne ^ ^ wxth the body each 

S^idfherVrnis ^^£^1 — “ *“ 
hand The drum major d leaves the woman on 

rra.s."“”=“ ;: -- pptog ” hen * he dru ” ma,or 

exclaims at the drum. major dances 

Now th. »».i° *“«■ f “ r ‘door, as before, 
from the drum to the rl ® ’ au i e tly in their places, 

the woman and the mani s ^ nd man danC er to the 

Vl ft * ft tb p f£j,gt ^ThTsecond woman, however, 

o .h dr„r As she reaches it, .he 
Sc stops 3 she walks counterclockwise to her por¬ 
tion on the left side of the ceremonial house, opposi 

the first woman. 

The drum major brings the rest of the dancers in, 
escorting the men to the drum and placing the third 
woman on the right side of the ceremonial house, the 
fourth on the left. As the fourth woman walks from the 
drum to her position, the drum major and the four men 
are all in place at the drum. This ends the prelude of 

the dance. 

As the music begins for the body of the dance the drum 
major takes the lead, dancing to the right. He exclaims 
"Ya-heh! Yaheh! " as he starts, and he turns in every 
direction as he dances, piping continuously on his whistle. 
The four men dance sideways only, facing the fire. The 
women dance in their places, as described above. When 
the drum major reaches the door he stops piping and ex¬ 
claims. The four men dancers following him do not 
change their step but continue dancing as before, blow¬ 
ing their whistles continually. As the drum major nears 
the drum in his first circuit of the room, he exclaims 
again. When he gets a little beyond the drum, he says 
"Ha-e-e," and the dancing and music cease. The dancers 
face about so that they are looking towards the drum in¬ 
stead of the fire. Three more circuits of the ceremonial 
house are made, which ends the main part of the dance. 

The drum major, dancing always counterclockwise, 
escorts the dancers out one at a time, the first man, then 
the first woman, and so on. When he takes the man out, 
he exclaims at the drum, halfway to the door, and at the 
door itself. When the dancer, dancing sideways all the 
way, makes his exit, the drum major exclaims n Ha-e-e! n 
He then dances on, counterclockwise, and leads the first 
woman out, exclaiming as he passes the drum but not 
pausing, and exclaiming a second time when he reaches 
the left side of the ceremonial house. A third time he 

"Ha e m J Ha th e e "T’ and a f. the woman «°es out, he adds: 

the second man , 2* COntlnues to th * drum and takes 

ceremonial housel; fhislT Ifn ^ danC6rS ° Ut ° f the 

When the last dancer is gone the ri W ° men alternatel y* 
back and forth between the door’and theT m ? r danCeS 
turning in every direction He excltim! ?£•*' u bendin S and 

as he dances. He excising a th"d Ume as h ’ 

“ g backwards - *• 


was only hearsay, based on what old people had 
he had never actually seen it danced on such an t0ld 
Evidently there is some such connection, f or th° CCaSi ° n - 
ayetme is derived from ayea, "first menstrual 6 


word 

ion." * 


Moreover, the Miwok regard the first menstru • 
particularly significant. It is possible that the p/! 1011 


as 


caa -•/ ' * - - Wien, tne nr 1 

the dance, with its jumping step, is a survival p f Ude ot 
lier ceremony in which dancers jumped beside th an . ear ~ 
which the menstruating girl was confined . 9 he pit in 

The participants in the ayetme dance are a S i 
drummer, and four men dancers called kichaumk er ' a 
term obviously derived from kichau, "blood." Th •* 
and drummer are dressed in ordinary clothing- th Singer 
carries an elderwood clapper. The dancers wear 6 ? nger 
loincloths. The hair is allowed to hang loose and°th 
wear no nets or ornaments. Their faces are paint d- 
three vertical red streaks on each cheek. ed with 

The dancers make ready outside the dance hou s w 
the singer and drummer leading, they all walk i n ait WUh 
The singer takes his place to the right of the drum- th^' 
drummer stands on it. The dancers are grouped i n ’f_ e 
of the drum in such a way that they form the four corn** 
of a rectangle with its greater length parallel to the dr!^ 

When the singer and drummer begin the music, the f 
dancers start dancing in front of the drum. The pairs at*^ 
the short ends of the rectangle change sides, jumping or 
rather taking a single very long step, passing midway. 

They continue jumping back and forth in this fashion, j Um . 
ing simultaneously and in time to the music. They always^ 
make the jump, or long step, with the right foot. On land¬ 
ing, each dancer faces about quickly, turning to his right 
Then they jump back to their former positions. This is 
kept up until the singer signals a stop by striking his hand 
an extra heavy blow with his clapper. The drummer stops 
at the same instant. This ends the prelude. 

The singer then resumes his song, accompanied by the 
drum. The dancers now line up in front of and parallel to 
the drum with their backs to it. Once in line, they dance 
in place, raising and lowering their heels with knees flexed, 
arms at sides, buttocks protruded. They all four glance 
first to one side, then straight ahead, moving their heads 
simultaneously—the two men on the right look to the right, 
the two on the left look to the left. The singer stops his 
song four times during this part of the dance and each time 
the drummer stops also and the dancers halt and stand in 
position, facing the fire. 

When the singer and drummer begin again after the 
fourth interval, the dancers start towards the door, one 
following the other at a distance of about four feet. They 
do not step, but move their feet sideways, legs apart, 
knees flexed, buttocks slightly protruded. Each dancer 
keeps his head turned to the left, looking over his shoulder 
straight at the drum. They dance thus towards the door, 
facing the fire as they proceed counterclockwise. Each 
dancer, as he reaches a certain spot near the door, turns 
to the right so that he is facing full towards the drum, and 
the singer changes the words of his song for a moment, 
while the dancer makes the turn and dances out backwards. 

There are two songs for this dance. One is sung during 
the prelude of the dance, when the dancers jump. The other 
sung during the body and conclusion of the dance, consists 

8 Subsequent menstruations are called sisea. The word for menses in 
general is kich'awi, derived from kich'au, blood. 


ayetme 




. lfte m °untain villages of Bald Rock and Tuolumne the term ayetme 
pp les only to the first menses observances, not to a dance in the assem 

off USe *- A feW people ma y be invited to celebrate with the family, but 
an * IT 1 ** 18 n0t termed a fi esta (kote). The girl uses as a scratching stu k 
red nai S f >r ^*^ ten ° r twe i ve inches long, decorated with circling bands o 
will fal ] 1 * / X r? beiieved th®*. if she scratches with her fingers, her hair 

° U • he girl bathes at the end of her confinement. 
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A girl was not allowed to marry until after her first 
menstruation. No ceremonies were held for subsequent 
menstruations, but there were certain restrictions A 
woman in that condition could not attend a dance; if'she 
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did so, it was believed, the dancers' legs would give 

Such an occurrence betrayed the presence of a 

one was supposed to remain at 


way 

menstruating woman 

lu l emain ax 

home and go about her usual work, including the pre- 

narinrf r \f hnn _ i -- a * .t- , . . ~ 

At the end of the fourth 


paring of her husband's meals 

day, she bathed in the river, after which she might 
enter the ceremonial house. 


COMMEMORATIVE CEREMONIES AND DANCES 


The four ceremonies described below commemorate anyone until he has been dead a year. When no one has 

. ™— xi--- 1 xi— been killed since the last ceremony, the same killer may 

bp Hi.snlavpH in effigy ncrain T+ ic rmt altiravo +v»^+ 


events of the recent past. Two, the pota and the sule 
yuse, are a kind of victory dance to celebrate the kill¬ 
ing of murderers. The other two, the hiweyi and the 
sulesko, are concerned with disease and sickness. 

These four performances are distinguished from the 
observances discussed under "Ritual for the Dead," 
which are occasions for mourning recently deceased 
relatives. 


^ v ^ ^ *** **&*+*-**• l aiwajo LCi idiu l 

the persons represented by the effigies were actually 
killers, as some of the informants' accounts below show. 


guests 


POTA 


ers who are represented by the effigies. Probably this is 
a precaution against trouble at the time of the ceremony; 
also, many of the visitors might not join in the shooting 
if they knew who were represented by the effigies. They 
find out the names after they return home, usually in an 

offhand way. 10 

An important, indeed an essential, feature of the cere- 


— — — — —— — — — —-# - — 

The most important and spectacular of these commem- mony is the use of captive living birds, an example of 

orative ceremonies is the pota, which takes place outdoors, what I have elsewhere described as the "Bird Cult 


not in a ceremonial house, and usually in a large open 
space beyond the village. The ceremony is arranged by 

torti' 1 a f° ^ or P ur P°se of affording satisfaction 
u. 6 re a f* ves °f a person who has been killed by vio- 

shootinl ::^ Craft - This is accomplished by a ritual 


(Gifford, 1926a, pp. 394-398). These are usually prairie 
falcons (wekwekul, Falco mexicanus) , though the bald 
eagle (wipayako) may be used if no falcons are available. 
A preliminary ceremony is held at the village near whic 
the falcons are captured. During this ceremony a woman 


e ffig.es which ^‘among open^pace be t ore the cererao^ h^e 

cere^on, U th u S con- 

1UI 1C11 uaja , wahiiha dance l£ 


ne cted with -x co * 1Iie cere. 

e lru ^ e P a * r ilineages (nena). 

,4r?2tiUhHLWilliam s . 


dance 


ritually, un iour cuh&ccuuyv — * t . . , 

sons chief selects the P er " performed (by dancers without f \ s be - 

c lo Se to h " 6 vm Part ' usuall y P^ple who live in or of the birds. If this observance is neglected, 

tives by violer r dge and always people who have lost rela_ lieved ’ pe ° ple WlU fal1 n Tt t a near Springfield in 

rece nt; sometinf ° r WJt< jicraft * These losses need not be There is a village ta e ^ ceremony was 

and the effigy m eS the death has occurred years before Tuolumne County and it is sa 

at the mat ' e a P er aon who was only a ” ‘ , hv other informants, see p. 298. 

,Ime 0f death. An effigy cannot be made of “ Th>» statement .a, iater entradteted ny 
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although it was 

formerly celebrated there every ye . 

also performed at other P j«J perS ons whose 

relatives have been killed' £££ible ^ making 

arrangements. They are respons to the cere- 

to represent the murderers. by four messen- 

monyare carried in the it has ten 

gers, each bearing a knotted * before the ceremony, 

knots indicating the number y ade se veral days m 

Much of the preparation has b has tQ be cut 

advance. The sedge used for ^ g be cut down for 

and dried, and a young pine tree has 

use as a ceremonial pole (he me • we i upc k, to go 

The chief selects twenty men ^ J P with them . 
out and cut down a young pine, he doe g ^ 

They are painted with alternate horizo • * of 

bS and white (Lnd or “* 

the body and face is black, the other side wh . 
times their bodies are decorated with Mack or* 
hand marks (water moiety). They all sing on fee wajand 
while they are cutting the tree, but they do not take part 
in the dance later. They fell the tree with a sharp frag¬ 
ment of quartz. The men go for the pole in the morning 
and bring it back from the hills in the evening. It is 
peeled in the village that night, and then painted with red 
horizontal rings from top to bottom, the paint being ap¬ 
plied with the bare hand. Or it may be painted white with 
chalk (walangasu; found in a spring at Springfield) and 
then with a black charcoal spiral running from bottom to 
top. Tne designs are said to have no symbolism. When 
the men are peeling and painting the pole, they sing the 
same song they sang as they went to get it in the morning. 

Two persons whose relatives have been killed make 
the effigies that represent the killers. They wind sedge 
(kissi) around the pole to make two bulging bundles about 
ten feet apart. The sedge they use is Carex, which is 
found in swampy places, and it is bound on the pole with 
a vine (pipila) resembling grapevine. The upper bundle 
represents the chest, the lower and larger one the abdo¬ 
men, of the dead killer. For the head they make a ball, 
about a foot in diameter, of deer hide stuffed with broken 
sedge, which they tie to the top of the pole with a vine 
called umazi. Using a bone awl, they pierce the deerskin 
ball and thrust through the hole an arrow with a flint 
point, the ends of the arrow projecting beyond the ball 
on each side. Small baskets, the size of a cup, are tied 
with umazi vine to the tips of the arrows to represent 
ear pendants. These baskets are made by the chief’s 
wife especially for this occasion and are of the reddish 
brown bark of redbud ( Cercis occidentalis ) twigs. Some 
of this bark, which is called tapatabu, is buried in the 
ground for about ten days to stain it black, and one bas¬ 
ket is made of this black material, the other of the un¬ 
stained bark. Either the black or the unstained basket 
may be used on either side of the ball. 

th f helme pole * there is a "shorter pole, bound 
bout with sedge to represent a standing person This 

>mgyis called "mother" (11,a,, and, like the otter H 
mrowa^ihf 7r “?• murdered P'°P'e. Men shoot 

«* clubs td k e “?s.\rre\‘XTbet d h by d W ° me " 

s bro„ f h, the ceremony ^ t^Tcti^ ^ 

fflgies ,s called sale CdLd 2,1 "!" 

ach fipHcro Kimjie. i• . i ^ * S“°St ). Sometirr 


ngieb is caned sule ("dead person <xhnc+'»\ c 

The short pole stands on the arming • 

- ,he eragy * ^'« d '-sid.-;: * 


er 


tied to it. The bearskin, with strings attached to it 
is hoisted on a tree. During the ceremony it i s p , 8 fe *t, 
back and forth by two boys to avoid the arrows shot 

by the dancers. at it 

All the work on the helme pole is done while it * 
the ground. Then it is set up in a hole about three ^ ° U 
half feet deep in the center of a clear space outside^ * 
village. About a hundred feet on one side of it, th the 
pole, with the second effigy, is set upright in the 6 Sh ° rte 
The bear hide is hoisted on a tree about a hundred^° Und - 
away on the other side of the helme pole. eet 

Four clowns, called monoyu (cf. monayu, rnon 
sonweed, Datura meteloides) , officiate specially afth* ^ 
ceremony; they have two songs for this occasion Th 
are quite different from the white clowns, woochi, 
scribed in connection with the dances inside the cer ^ 
ial house. The monoyu clowns are also wizards (tuyukT* 
Their special feat at the pota ceremony is gazing at th 
sun while they dance, without being blinded. These sun- 
gazers are not natives of the village where the cerem 
is held, but come from places north, south, east, and^ 
west, respectively. They usually appear at the village 
where the ceremony is to be held some five or six days 

in advance. These sun-gazers are selected by the chief 

who gives the ceremony and for twenty or thirty days 
beforehand they travel around from village to village. 

People know that their visit is connected with the pota 
ceremony, though they speak in a fantastic way, talking 
backwards (“reverse speech"). They may throw dirt or 
ashes into the face of someone who is asleep or deep in 
thought and then run off, and they help themselves to food. 
Each clown wears the tail of a fox or a coyote and imper-' 
sonates Coyote. They have red paint on the face and black 
on the body and they wear in each ear lobe a bird-bone 
tube four inches long, ringed with alternating black and 
white stripes. 

The visitors assemble on the day before the ceremony. 
They camp on the four sides of the open space in which the 
ceremony is to be held, but not in the space itself. During 
the afternoon and evening the sun-gazers keep running 
back and forth across the clearing from one camp of visi¬ 
tors to the other. Once in a while a sun-gazer will dance 
for a few moments around the pole. The people dance and 
gamble and eat, and have a good time generally. The sun- 
gazers report to the chief who is giving the affair that 
there are many people waiting for the ceremony to begin 

on the following morning. Much of the time these four sun- 
gazers attend the chief. 

Early in the morning twenty or twenty-four dancers with 
bows and arrows come into the clear space from the four 
cardinal directions. Land moiety dancers have alternate 
black and white horizontal stripes on the body, face, arms, 
and legs. Water moiety dancers are spotted with black and 
white. Each dancer wears a flicker headband which pro¬ 
jects on each side of his forehead. 

There are four singers and four chiefs, one for each 
of the four sides. They are dressed in ordinary clothes 
and wear no paint. Each singer enters with the group of 
dancers from his side. The singer carries a straight 
elderwood rod about half an inch in diameter and about 
eight feet in length, with a single cocoon rattle on one 
end, containing a piece of quartz. In beating time for the 
music each singer strikes the ground with the end of his 
rod, shaking the cocoon rattle. 

The dancers come into the clearing in four groups and 
stop about one hundred feet from the pole, where they 
dance, one group on each of the four sides of the space, to 
e north, south, east, and west of the pole. While they 
are dancing, four dancers break away from one of the 
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After that, about noon, the visitors go out and dance 
counterclockwise around the effigies, shooting at them— 
some shooting many arrows, others only a few. 

It is then that the four sun-gazers have a contest, each 
trying to overcome his opposite with "poison, 1 ’ The poison 
they are supposed to shoot at each other is jimsonweed 
( Datura meteloides) root, obtained from the Stanislaus 
River Valley. Two of the sun-gazers fall to the ground, 
"poisoned." The two who are not overcome dance, looking 
straight at the sun, throughout the rest of the day. At sun¬ 
down they suck the two "poisoned" sun-gazers and bring 
them back to life; both men seem to be dead. Next day the 
contest is repeated but the two who were overcome on the 
first day now get the better of their opponents. 

The night following the first day of the pota ceremony 

is spent in the ceremonial house, where the kalea dance 
\ o mvon heroin hv Hflnrprs of the village. On the second. 
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is given again by dancers of the village. On the second, 
third, and fourth days the ceremonies about the pole are 
not performed, except the contests of the sun-gazers. 

The people spend the time gambling and playing games in 
the ceremonial house. A boy climbs the pole and removes 
the arrows, which are given to the chief for later distri¬ 
bution to the home people. 

On the fourth day the twenty men who got the pole from 
the woods take it down. They are dressed in ordinary 
clothing and they do not sing. The pole is laid on the 
ground. The bearskin is given to the visitor who spea s 
for it first. He simply has to say, "1 am going to have 
that " and it is given to him. The sedge effigy on the 
shorter pole, which was simply set up on the ground is 
now thrown to one side and allowed to go to pieces. Any 
visitors who want the two baskets from the h ^°£P°£ 

seen, there is no special ceremony connected with the 

dismantling of the effigies. tuo inlp dance 

On the night after the pole is taken down, 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL RECORDS 


in Calaveras County, the same prairie falcon being used 
at all three places. Mrs. Mallie Cox saw the ceremony 
that year at Suchumumu. Louis, of Knight Ferry, saw 
the third pota of 1883 at Vallecito, where Old Walker s 
father and the father's two brothers were contemporary 
chiefs for the occasion. 

All the informants emphasized the importance of cap¬ 
tive birds in the pota ceremony. The pota was usually 
given in summer when the manzanita berries were ripe 
and young birds were available. The captive birds were 
kept in the village and offerings of seed were made to 
them; the act of throwing the seed was called chuke boken. 
A short pole, topped by a small basket ornamented with 
valley quail crests, was set up outdoors and around it 
the yahuha dance was performed on four consecutive 
days in honor of the birds. The dancers in this did not 
wear feather regalia. It was believed that, were the 
dance omitted after the birds had been captured, people 
would fall ill and die. Generally the victim would be the 
chief or one of his close relatives, rather than a common 
person. The prairie falcon was regarded as a chief among 

birds. 

The birds used in the pota were always raptorial species. 
The prairie falcon (wekwekul, Falco mexicanus ) was pre¬ 
ferred, but the bald eagle (wipayako) was also used. The 
informant Louis, at Knights Ferry, said that the obser¬ 
vances described in the preceding paragraph were neces¬ 
sary only for the prairie falcon; other informants, how¬ 
ever, said they were required for the eagle also. Mari- 
kita, aged informant of Tuolumne, maintained that the 
pota was never given without a prairie falcon, though she 
later said that a young bald eagle (wipayako) might be 
used instead. After the pota at Hunga a bald eagle was 
captured and sent to Vallecito, so the chief there had 
both an eagle and a falcon for the ceremony. Thereafter 
they were released. 

Anyone may capture a falcon in its nest, but it is kept 
in captivity by the chief of the village. Marikita said that, 
at the time (1883) of the pota at Hunga, Tom Williams 
captured one prairie falcon and a Knights Ferry woman 
found a nest of four young prairie falcons on a cliff. These 
last birds died, but Tom's lived. There is no special ob¬ 
servance in taking the birds from the nest, and the captive 
falcon is not given an individual name. When a person who 
has caught a falcon comes to the village, people go out to 
meet him and scatter seed of various kinds over him and 
the bird. If a man is attacked by a parent bird and touched, 
he is likely to die within a day or so. Once, at Suchumumu, 
a young chief named Sikaaiwa (Wilson) was carrying a 
young falcon, which got out of hand and lit on the head of 
Kesupa, his mother-in-law. The old lady died next day 
in spite of the shaman's efforts. The bird was recaptured 
and used for a pota ceremony a month later, while the 
chief's wife was still mourning her mother. 

Mrs. Emmaline Shorts, who saw the pota ceremony at 

Hunga in 1883, said that one prairie falcon was carried 

in a baby basket or cradle with sticks across the front 

to make a cage. Captive birds are fed with small birds 

like quail and so on. According to Marikita, in the old 

days the falcon was not tied in the cradle but was confined 

by rods placed over the top to form a cage. One falcon 

very tame, was kept in a box at the Hunga ceremony and 

turned over afterwards to the chief of Vallecito (Walker's 

father), who celebrated the pota a month later in his vil¬ 
lage. 

When an eagle is captured, it is kept in a cage and fed; 
it is not carried in the dance, because it is too big and 
powerful. If anyone feels ill after handling it, a shaman 
doctor xs called. The sickness usually attacks the throat 


first, then the chest, and the doctor, to cure it, SUcks 
out claws or eagle down. In the old days neither fal Con 
nor eagles were ever killed. The feathers of these bird 
are never plucked out, for people are afraid of them. Th 
hawk feathers used in dance regalia are from the chick*** 
hawk (suyu). en 

In 1883 the prairie falcon captured by Tom Willi am 
was kept for ten days, along with four others, at Knight 
Ferry. The four died in that period. At the end of that S 
time Tom took his bird to Suchumumu from which invit 
tions to a pota ceremony had been dispatched twenty da^ 
in advance. The falcon was later passed on to the chie/ 8 
at Hunga and then to the chief at Vallecito. In the cour 
of the ceremony at Suchumumu, Susanna, Mrs. Susie ^ 
William's father’s sister (ene), who was named after th 
prairie falcon, carried the bird on her head. She also * 
danced with it at Hunga, where the ceremony was held 
next that year. 

The prairie falcon is a totem of both the land and water 
moieties; the bald eagle is a land moiety totem. The chief 
who keeps the bird may be of either land or water moiety 
Women, one at a time, dance with the prairie falcon, and 
would dance with the eagle if they dared. The chief takes 
the falcon out of its cage and hands it to the dancer, who, 
holding it on her head by its feet, runs with it four times 
around the helme pole, counterclockwise, making it flap 
its wings. Dancing with the prairie falcon has no adverse 
supernatural effect. People of either land or water moiety 
sprinkle the bird with offerings of seed. They are afraid 
of it and think they may fall ill if they do not. They may 
also tie presents on it. At Hunga, Mrs. Shorts saw a water 
moiety person decorate the falcon with a necklace. 

As has been stated, the effigies (the sedge bundles on 
the poles) represent men who have killed relatives of some 
of those present at the ceremony. Some informants say, 
in contradiction of Tom Williams' statement, that the 
names of these killers or n enemies ,, are made public in 
advance. Marikita, an old woman from Tuolumne, says 
that the names of the killers are announced when the 
courier (liwape) visits the villages which have been in¬ 
vited to attend the pota. He does this a month before the 
ceremony so there may be ample time to prepare arrows. 
The killers or lf enemies, n always men, are called sule, 
"ghosts," because they are dead. 

Sometimes the person represented by an effigy or by 
the bear skin may be known and may be defended. Before 
the pota the chief of the village assembles his people in 
the ceremonial house and assigns to certain prominent 
people the defense of the killers. At Suchumumu and Hunga 
in 1883, the head (hana) on the helme pole represented 
Susie Williams' father, Tosusu, and it was arranged that 
Susie and other land moiety relatives of her father’s 
lineage (nena) should defend it. The water moiety people 
attacked the effigy, shooting arrows into the head, except 
Susie's own sons, who were water moiety too but would not 
shoot at the effigy of their grandfather on account of their 
relationship. The head, as well as the pole itself, may 
owned privately by several people. At Hunga, Susie’s 
father's sister (ene) danced around the helme pole with 
the prairie falcon on her head. Five people—Susie Willi anu 
Susie's aunt Susanna, a woman named Artima, a woman 
from Murphys, and Sam Casoose, all of them land moiety 
people of the Pota lineage (nena)—owned the head. The 
"baby" on the same pole was also a land moiety person. 

The water moiety people have a "mother 11 (uta), an 
effigy of sedge, made on the short pole and decorated. 

The land moiety people attack it and, if they win over the 
defenders, tear it to pieces. The head (hana)-as well as 
the pole itself—may be owned privately by several peop e * 
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GIFFORD: 


he&l b e* r - 


more, stands in the were pursuing them hotly. If the land moiety people had 

t y feet high or . g are on the caught their opponents, they would not have injured them; 

„le, twe "mother’ (u h ^ ket on top instead they would simply have chased them away from the bear 

10 — and have a Da ° -- • ■ ~ 


'baby 


aW the third pota of 1883 
saw _. +Vi«arf> wa 


' kg kie b f S cdg e an . d i —Aiaov 

J, ^ ^de° { 3' W lu) 

Ferry. ■ JfJ's'hort pole; there was 

f +hf*rc was * the water 

( V S ;J a ' 1 ' 1 s 3 jeime. ^^^Tstood for the land 
>t V» lle c C pole, th r e sk in at Val ^^rt post, just high enough 

ofltf fv. 11,6 ^attached to Shorts says the bear 

* u (yro^ 111 ^* r m At >A bv the land moiety 


<=> rr j w uuiu iiuv uuve mjurea inerr 

they would simply have chased them away from the bear 
skin. The water moiety marauders—Sophia Thompson 


'■j *»*“*• o—Sophia Thompson 

was among them—returned to the center pole, which 

* ovorvKnrltf 


ft v% w waa V A1& t v* l U 1 A 1 vT V A vU 

the rendezvous for everybody. 


was 


SULE YUSE 


yuse 


aance, or me scaip aance tsuie yuse, dead person’s hai 
sule sikanui, n dead person’s scalp 1 ’). Like the following 
dances, the hiweyi and the sulesko, the sule yuse com¬ 
memorates the deed of a shaman. Like them, too, it is 


& 


on 


*lcin; ve n 


j t ~ ground. — d by the land moieiy aai^es, me uiweyi c*nu me BuiesKo, xne suie yuse corn¬ 
er thc g a iway s defende ^ ^ defense, when memorates the deed of a shaman. Like them, too, it is 

P ol f, women taking pam down and trample said to have originated within the lifetime of the informant 

did w try to P u _shot Tom Williams, who described the first Derformance. 1 


e r 1 a Wnull it down 
pl e, eve "iety P e ° ple try sa id that even women shot 

C °e X s in the ceremony at Suchumumu m 

at the efflg the bear skin repre¬ 

ss. i88 3 P°* a at SUC r who had their origin (nena) 
inthe 1 Moiety pe ° pl owned by Suk’k’a and his 

’’baby*' ^ ese - ^ neoole whose < 


said to have originated witmn the iitetime of the infor 
Tom Williams, who described the first performance. His 
story of the dance’s origin follows. 


(e / t te land moiety people whose ori- 

»‘ potS: represented thej •< mo ther" (uta) was. 
k insme n ’ t Kulamu. (nena) was Wuyu 


There was once a big bad man called Chimio who 
lived somewhere in Mariposa County. He was exceed¬ 
ingly bloodthirsty, and he shot women and children, a 
moil a a men with his arrows. Chimio was of feroc 


as 


kinsmen. * gt Kulamu. g (nena) was Wuyu 

K pe° ple mapl925. pi. 37). a village 

o* ned * 49 on Kroeber e p neg on the line of t 


fS e ?A *££ near Malones on the line of the 

(nUin Stanislaus « ive Ansels Camp. 

lroad fr oin JarneSt k jTa there are always four killers 
"Erf" t ; Z bear pole, the mother 


wen as men, wim eniuwo, 

appearance, for he had long hair which reached to his 
knees. Everyone kept away from him since he was very 
much feared. Yet they tried to kill him, for he was a 

heartless murderer. 


Accordiae» ^ the bear pole, the "mother 

».d ’ h 1 "baby," the two last effigies being 


ST the bead, 8,1(1 th ® d moiety killer is always repre- 

P n the helm e P ole * because the bear is a land moiety 
at* (helme), as well as the head and the 


Lrtless murderer. 

Finally a wizard (tuyuku) from Knights Ferry went 

south to search for Chimio. When he found him, he shot 

"poison" at him and Killed him right away. Then the 

wizard cut off Chimio’s scalp just around the hair line 

. .. ... V,*. etnnnpd at La Gra: 


on the 


s 
am 


* by the bear pol.^ “ ag well as the he ad and the 

, al . The big pole (he * water moiet y, and so 


wizard cut on ummio'b sudip judi —- 

and took it with him. On his way he stopped at La Grange 

Nearby there lived a man whose brother had been killed 
_ . . ^ •_j a-.^^ ^ c?r»oin nvpr to this man 


he big P° le ine . , __ wa ter moiety, and so 

"baby" on iif ma} i« Before the ceremony is announced, 
«rcSwhLrX various ohjoc.s will belong ,o . 


each moiety. ikita wa s attending the pota at Hunga 

One day when Man some brush huts. It 

she was cooking acorn wgre us i ng brush huts. A 

was a hot September, so ? b dra wn. Some- 

man came rushing in among them his bowd^ ^ 

one had tied up a dog in one of the turne d sudden- 

buthe dashed out to bite the man _ +hp chie f 


by Chimio. The wizaru wmcu .f-r . . 

and together they proceeded to Knights Ferry On their 

arrival they found that the chief was giving a fiesta. 

When they told the chief that they had the scalp of 

Chimio, the bad man, he decided to give a scalp dance. 

He said- "We will dance it tomorrow morning, they 

planned the dance and made up a song about the bad man 
^ _ .w xt_ ac>f\ mpn (called 


Chimio. The wizard, tnree middle-~ & ^ *- 

kalepbek), and two rather elderly »omen were chosen 

r _ , • _l_3 4-V, ^ oirirfor tn r.oniDOS6 a. 


kaiepoeK;, auu twu j. ^ - 

to take part. The chief asked the singer to compose 
io xa^e p . f his name. 


long Vhe singer said: "Yes, I will sing by his name. 

song, inc *>1 & «• Nn drum was 


gon g # JL n.6 BlligCi ocuu* * ii 

but he dashed out to Due uic ... ohipf T know him. I will sing by his name. No drum was 

ly, with drawn bow but he fid^ot.shoot ecause _ used in this dance. The dancers were dr esse in or 


lv, with drawn dow, dui nc ux U --- used i n this dance, me Qiii^‘ = --" , 

(kopetme's father) had ordered them not to ^ • ary aolhes _ except for abalone shell necklaces. 


Uiopetme'S iaxner/ iwu ui^xvu- . , . , 

The whites had objected. Mrs. Shorts said that some 

__ - ., • _ • _ 


AilC w llxirV O liC4ia V/UJ V v WVVAf — - -- - 

dogs were killed on this occasion, however. T . dances followed tne same y<n.tcx.. — —- - » 

Lows of Knights Ferry said that at the third pota of Later performed by the original parttci- 

1113, at Vallecito, some dogs were killed. The men also bu ^ __ ame sca i Pi however, was used for some time 


Later dances followed %££££ 


shot at baskets of acorn soup. 

Mrs. Cox said that women, too, shot arrows at the 
effigies in the pota ceremony at Suchumumu in 1883. On 
second and last day of the pota at Hunga, Mrs. Shorts 
saw an old woman (the mother of Mrs. Plummer) of the 

lclnd TDnin+tr _il_ _ 1 _ _l.i_ J ____ v% ^ r\ r\ 11T 1 r\ ‘t’Vl 


but were not ^ ^ {Qr gome time 

pants. The same s P, ’ wizar d was not 


pants. The same ’ d was not 

afterwards. Later, too, the par of flr8t oc , 


afterwards. Later, xuu, L1 c ^ the firs t occa- 

always taken by a real wizard as it was on 


sion 


aa oia woman (the mother of Mrs. nummei / ui 
moiety defending the bear skin, dancing around the 
like a bear and threatening people with her claws. 

QldnScfDr] +a ii__i _ j. __: n n nrVin 


in the ceremonial house for 
The people are assem outside, perhaps a 


>ole like a Dear and threatening people with her ciaws. nuuui cva .r'~* “ +h . rierht of the men dancers, W11V ^ 

f ® ana ged to stop the first water moiety man who ran per, walks on the ^ women> side by side, follow them 

P Wlth drawn bow to shoot the bear skin, grabbing him four abreas . ceremonial house, 

y the arm. Th™ « ^___with Thev dance on their way w air ca lling 


lliC The dancers swi-t —-a elderwood dap- 

hundred yards away. The d&ncers> who dance 

walks on the right of_ side, follow the 


1 drawn bow to shoot the bear skin, grabbing him 
arm# ^ en a dozen or so water moiety men with 
^ n d knives and some women without weapons rushed 

died ^ rtl ^ n s ^ as hed the bear hide with his knife and 


four abreast. The two women• • house . As they 

They dance on their way sca i p into the air, calling 

near it. the wizard tosses the scalp ^ singer 




s .. n sashed the bear hide with his knife and 
11 °ff the pole. Then they dragged it off into the 

1 t f am P li ng and cutting it. After about a hundred 


near it, the wizard tosses @ time> The singer 

the name of the ba< * s stop dancing when they reac 

stops singing and the dance gQ - n with the singer 


trampling and cutting it. After about a hundred the 1 Ce yi? n fnu 1 r men remain outside. g hig 

J^PPad it, because the land moiety people W singer passes to «w rt0>‘ " and 0 „e goes 


p °ta i B at Sd • 

nt y. nos fiq Q r !, n ? fie ^ anc ^ Kulamu at Luke Camp, both in Tuolumne 
• 69 and 84 on Kroeber’s map, 1925, pi. 37. 


IZtlinl ‘a ai«e r r e en, song, to which the women dance. 



A 


^hbopo^ogica^ 
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and 


stamp* n £ 


ide movement. 

ho V ld */fists against 


from side t0 Side 

-SLMiS-r «««-„ 


moving tney ^ * tin* they hold tn- stop pi. 

their feet - c i e nched a r time . 

Thfir hands are e thus ing> When 


KSr ^ They dance tbu.ging. Wb.» 

their stoma ^ singe r ce fifth time, one stoo p 

st“a- %rss*« s 

dancers enters- direction, « stopS , and 

ing and turning 1 the drum, ginger starts 

drum. When he halt . When the^g ^ danceS 
the women and^th comes i ^ woinen dance as 

»P » «• <" P ‘f;‘ cer e" W. 

rsrx-sr -5 - d — in 

.« dancers 

front ol the drum- 


dancers 


D - 

have entered, the wtaard 
He squats so low 

follows tnein. **- — . . the gro und. He tosses the 

that his buttocks almost^ ^ bad man . s name. Once 

in a while he throws it on the g g hg ifl dan c- 


in a 
the same 


the cere- 


lne „ ft , T towardn the *«£££ 
SZISTX M. of people, who watched the per- 

formance in speechless amazement. 

When the wizard reaches the drum, the singer stops. 

Soon he begins singing again and the men dancers dan 

back and forth in front of the drum, the women remain 

ing at the sides of the house. As the four men pass each 

other, they throw the scalp back and forth among them. 

They turn in every direction as they dance, and as one 

throws the scalp to the other, he calls the bad man s 

name. They dance thus for four periods, stopping each 

time when the singer ceases his song. After the fourth 

interval, the two women dance out from their positions 

at either side of the ceremonial house. They dance out 

facing the door, while the four men dance in front of the 

drum. As soon as the women go out, the singer stops 

his song, resuming it almost immediately. 

When the singer begins singing again, the dancer who 

came in first dances out to the right of the fire, stooping 

and turning in every direction as he did when he entered. 

The two others dance out in the same way. Meanwhile 

the wizard dances in front of the drum. He continues to 

anee for some little time after the three men have gone. 

markpHh W ^ f ° llows the third man dancer's exit is 
racked by an unusual act. The chief steps up in front of 

hand r TheT 1 the wizard an arrow with his right 

Si arrow ,hr ° u * h 

arrow to ZZ j rZ “ d ha ” dS "» 
singer resumes his song while', ht ?- 5 ^ and ‘ he 

«• "a fan dan LVS. “ *?* *> dance 


me right of the fir P ** ■ 6 g out * He 

fashion as when he came in ’ d lng ln the same 
straightening U p. As he goes bT V6ry low a nd then 

the singer stops singing/ ba< * Wards out the door, 

rolled^pTnVtufe 6 ^^ ° ther dance 

6UVU rn*f.- mat Wl th Other 


Paraphernalia, 

'an Williams 'sanT? K ' eps lhe bu^f' to' th » kuk - 

S- « «££ eellte *, did ' Sdalp d *»« 

faring It's da "« after the or! ““t *” 8 Wa8 

scalp, h ay still continued to uae ,!‘" 8er di<id - 

“se the origi nal 


The song for the sule dance may b e tr 


follows 


sl^ 


ed 


as 


That’s what he [the wizard] said when h 
when he brought that bad man. That i s W h * Caft * 
when he brought that bad man. That's hoJu Si »id 
song from the spirit. That's what he said /u 8ot th. 
brought him; when he brought that bad ma hetl he 
Chimio. The wizard said: "I guess I'll tak name h 
fellow who lost his brother." That i s what ? L hirn to tVl 
said after he had killed the bad man. "j a the 

take him toward the north; I guess I'll haw! P itlg to 
with him. I killed that fellow who always kill of fu n 

people he met. thg 

Now the wizard is going, going towards th 
"I'll take Chimio's scalp to the man who lost t n ° rth - 
through Chimio. Then he can do whatever he , brot ^r 
with it." The wizard said this while he w as Please8 
Chimio's scalp to the north. The wizard i s cr^^ 8 
the way as he is coming from the south. He j^ 1 ” 8 aU 
for the "poison" that he lost in killing Chimi 0 S < £ ying 
Chimio's body and head under the big rock. H l left 
there for the wild animals to eat. * 6 left h 

"That is how they are going to handle Chimio' 

I suppose, when they get it over there [Knights p S 8Ca . lp ‘ 

I suppose they will have a dance when thev <?po u, 61 ^’ 
of Chimio's." ^ eethl s scalp 

When the chief saw the scalp he said: "Go ah 
dance now." That is what he said to the people, "g 
a fellow who used to hate us very much. This hair be^ 
longed to Chimio," the chief said. From each side of' 
the fire two old men dance. No one says a word when 
they dance the spirit dance. 

This fellow Chimio used to make the people cry all 
the time when he killed their brothers, their fathers 
and their mothers. He used to laugh at them after he had 
stabbed them, and while the poor people were suffering 
and crying for help. Victims used to do their best to call 
their fathers or their brothers. They did that when he 

1 M 1 • § m _ _ 


When 


at them and hit them with stones. He used to be a bad 

« A 


him 


hair and scalp are over here now. We have his hair and 
we will make fun of him through his scalp. His hair is 
over here, away from off the place where he lived. His 
scalp is away off from his body and head, which are at 
the place where he was killed; where he took his last 
breath. The chief has hold of his scalp now. He will keep 
it until it is rotted. That’s how they sing about the dead 
man’s spirit. That’s how they sing. 

When the chief got hold of his scalp, he told his wife 

to get an arrow, so that he could give the arrow to the 

wizard after the dance. The chief said that he was glad 

that Chimio had been killed and that he was glad that the 

scalp had been brought to him. "Now we shall always 

have a scalp to dance upon. We have been afraid too long 

of this man Chimio. Now I guess we will dance and throw 

his scalp and hair up in the air. We will dance now. 

That is what the chief said when he told the singe* 
make up a song. 

The wizard who killed Chimio was a very young 
e understood how to handle the poison. When he t 
he poison at Chimio he shot two kinds at him. When * 


man 


h dl ^nimio he shot two kinds at mm. 

nit him it lifted him off the ground. When he struck 

eronnH & 


the 


and 


ground with his face he died. 

"That is 

«‘ U “OVC “ B WVI -- Ugf 

"V nanmed him.” That's what the dancers soy' 
ey throw Ms scalp up in the air. After he w“ s k 
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hills. 


v 

w 


- {o u 
*$, * 


Si 


als ate 


him. 


hiweyi 


. h _ nreceding sule yuse and 
• A&ce. » ke pigbrates a shaman’s perform- 
hi^ 1 f£ll o«*> ce i aid to have originated during 
ltia ‘dances are Tom Williams. The dance 

^ 5 ‘All * r f the inf ° r Northern Mi wok at lone. Amador 

<le^ e n i*or>g ‘ he *° ho to ok part in the first dance. 


i* 


ji/e 
19° 

ntf 


#« 


c0» 


pt® 


for 


its 


ori£ in 


„ informants said Yokuts] from 
[some settled near Knights 


ra v„.„t ten years 

f" ci,C when he ***‘ ab 13 and whe n he grew up, he 
fer^ q{ Chip^ ’ of Knights Ferry. He becat 
the nf^ fl Miwok [Tom Williams said that 


by 


that they 


poking shaman were peculiar. 

* D racti ces aS Practices rather than Miwok, which 

W rostanoan pr nrobab i y learned them from 


hiS re Costanoan fm feabl lea rned them from 

' becoming » shaman. Chiplichu 
S father.] in his home every night, and he was 
Lced and with the spirits. His house was 

Jit habit of la ^ n f rom the cere monial house at 
s ituated ha 3 

Knigh ts Ferry ‘ e Northern Miwok from lone visited 
One day so ^ g&id that there was an epidemic of 

Knights Fer ^ ne They S aid it was traveling towards 
sn ,allpox 3 ^ Knights Ferry people were very 

^frightened by this news and many of the men 
much frig hills< The wo men were left behind in 

Wen< UP monial house, which was closed up tight. 

^ , en [one of them my informant] sat down just 

^ ^ , a 111 1. ^ ^ J _ . 


Twelve 


summit of a high hill, where tney sang 


u .i nU f thp —-o - - — 

♦h direction of the shaman, Chiplichu, who was behind 


summit 


'ft an d as he did so, he kept pointing a large cocoon 

***** _ . ___v__:^ 


The 


hi: 


LC iv/n*** - — 

were facing lone also. He and the singers sang 

m 9 % m Xl 1 X 

__ — A Oi fl ■ M Oft fli ft r 


While he was dancing 


and 


sank 


talked to a spirit in the ground. He asked the spirit if 
the lone people were telling the truth. The spirit re¬ 
plied: "There is no sickness coming at all. There 
is no sickness over there." Then the shaman told the 
singers that there was no sickness coming, and the 

singers went back and told the people that everything 
was all right. 

The informant said that a shaman who practised as 
t is one did is called a hiweyi. The four songs sung on 
e top by the shaman are, in order of singing, the 

Thp in? 1 " 3 ' the hoholoyu * the hahayua, and the hahamaka 
thesp ’° rmdnt was una ble to give the meaning of any of 

^erstood S bv T n C n ePt T the laSt * He Said that the SOngS Were 

The hahamak- -* Llvermore ' and Pacheco people. 


a son g has the following words. 


Way? Ail is smallpox going to come 

0ut in the hill * ^° fde are afraid; they are scatter 
our whofk— 8 ‘ eo Pfe do not believe that I can fit 


coming 


Wd “ ob,ained for this word and it is perhaps Yok 


lulu io asK you 










coming 


Well soirit if tv. uming or Xf ^ is not coming, 
go bo„T„^. W?*w?iu.« “»>"*■ W * *“ 

so that they will not be frightened anTlonger!^ *"“** 


called e the th hfwe h yi Sf fo^o^n^ta^The ^ rem ° ny ’ 

was in charge of Chiplichu who it i» «,* , cerem °ny 

The C rn! r0,n ”? ePlrt, Wh °"' h ' “*>“« »i>h in .K wn' hU 

the hiweyi were imitations of the original 111 ° 

formed by Chiplichu in the ceremonial h^useaHStohJI" 

lvinp V he had discovered that the lone people were 

scmtohlng .noh person in ,b e <Jc. 

stone then sucking a little blood from each and spit- 
ng the blood into a basket, a performance well in line 
witii his profession of koyabi. or sucking doctor. After he 
had sucked everyone he danced. He was accompanied by 
the same twelve men who had sung on the hill with him 
In addition, a singer, of the kind that usually sings on * 
such occasions, accompanied Chiplichu in the ceremonies 
in the dance house. The original singer was named Koho; 
he was a cripple who could not walk but had to pull him- * 
self around by his hands. Koho was the stepfather of a 
half-breed, Charley Gomez or Wininu, who lived at James- 


town and Knights Ferry. 

Each night Chiplichu danced from a little after dark 
until about midnight. After midnight the people who had 
come from a distance slept in the ceremonial house. The 
people who lived in the neighborhood went home. Chiplichu 
stayed in the dance house at night. 

The following songs, sung in the ceremonial house on 
each of the four evenings on which the hiweyi dance was 
originally performed, were also used in subsequent per¬ 
formances of the hiweyi dance. In the first song, Chiplichu 
reassures the people in the ceremonial house. 


There is no smallpox. That is what the spirit said. 
That is what he said. The people wanted me to find it 
out and I did find it out. That is what the spirit told me 
when I talked to him out on the hill. Now you people 
must not be frightened, for no smallpox is coming. 

That is what he told me when I asked him. 

No smallpox is coming. You people do not need to 
be frightened. You do not need to be worrying about 
yourselves and running over the hills for nothing. 

People, come home. Tell your folks to come home. 
There is no use to be running around out in the hills 
just because you are. afraid of smallpox. The people 
over there [lone] just fooled you. They frightened you 
by telling you about smallpox. There is no smallpox 
over there. There is no smallpox over there. Do not 
you people become frightened. Never believe what those 

people tell you again. 

After this the crippled singer, keeping time with an 
elderwood clapper, sang a song, while Chiplichu danced. 

The song follows. 


Listen people, listen. He is going to dance his song 
for you. He is going home. He is going to dance, going 
to dance. He is hungry, having had nothing to eat since 
he went out in the hills. He is dancing before he eats. 
That is the way he dances in a ceremonial house. All 
of you people watch him. You will not see him dance 
again for quite a while. He is dancing, he is dancing. 
All of you people are now all right. He has done your 
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anthropological. 


records 


people a favor, a favor to all of your peop^ out^ta 

the hills. You people can stay home no , y 
be afraid of nothing. That is wha he said when 

came to the dance house from out in the h 

After Chiplichu had danced awhile he sat down. Then 
both he and the singer sang two songs calledI mulupu. 

The informant did not know the meaning of these song . 
When Chiplichu danced again, the following song was 

sung by the crippled singer. 

That is what he says when he gets ready to go. 

That is what he did for the people while he was over 
here. But he is going home today. Now all of you 
people had better watch, for he is going to give you 
his last dance. That is what he did when he was danc¬ 
ing. Just watch him turn in different directions while 
he is dancing. 

This song was sung while Chiplichu made one circuit 
of the fire in a counterclockwise direction. When he 
reached the place where the singer was sitting near the 
drum, he stopped. When he started to dance again, the 
song of the singer was somewhat changed. As Chiplichu 
danced around the ceremonial house once more, the 
singer sang as follows. 

People, watch him dance now. He is going, he is 
going. You know he is not dancing for fun. The people 
towards lone fooled us. This is his last dance in this 
ceremonial house. He said to me, "Singer, sing. Sing 

loud. I am going to dance a little bit harder. This is 
my last dance; then I will go home." 


of his breast and 
While the cerem 


side. While the ceremony was going on, the p Slde t. 
supposed not to smoke. Whenever Chiplichu s° Ple 
smoking while he was dancing, he turned an y°n e 


smoking while he was dancing, he turned arou^H any ' 
times, then danced up to the offending individu l f ° Ul 
on dancing, but rubbed his hands four times d *** He We nt 
of the offender that held the pipe. After the f 0 ° Wn the ar m 
took the pipe away from the man. Then he dan^ 11 Unie he 
the fire, made four passes with the pipe over n? d Up to 
and finally threw it into the blaze. He did this b 6 fire * 
was told in his "dream" to allow no one to sm j* eCause h e 
danced. ° e w hen he 

Although the fate of Chiplichu is not connected • 
way with the hiweyi dance, it is of interest to t li ^ atly 
story here. The account may perhaps be taken 6 the 
ern adaptation of the story of the rolling skull T & m ° d ~ 

to Tom Williams, Chiplichu was murdered by*I , CC0rdi ng 

about 1859, stabbed through the side with a sword HS 
laughed at his four assailants, and they stabbedh'* 
from the front, just below the breastbone. Th lm a ® a b* 
him all over, but could not kill him. They felled ? tabbe<1 
the ground, and hit him with great numbers of st lm t0 
all to no avail; he still lived. Then Chiplichu sDok 0 ^ 8 * but 
assailants and said; "There is no use to stab m 6 t0 bis 
not kill me that way. You will have to cut my head ^ ° an ' 
you just merely stab me in the body I will not die"* If 
cut off his head, but he still lived. In fact, he contin, ^ hey 

talkincr Vii.q Vioarl woo _ HUed 


While 


inform 


was being murdered, his wife, who was present, called^ 
Stanislaus River. y ° the 


committed at Knights Ferry. After 


— ^ ^ ^ t f j M M m \j fl _n_ 

" <*•«■« Of <h. fir., Chiplichu stopped .V ^ « «. 


Stanislaus at Knights 


“ Tom WiUiams statVd' .ha, heTa'd TZ'Z Sd‘ 

and that sjpvoroi _ i ^ i .. ©aa^ 


i 'fc used \oZT 


- 1/ / —' ^ AAV XAllV-* 

know where it came from. 


and 


again near the singer at the back of the ceremonial house. 

For the next circuit by Chiplichu, the singer continued 
to sing as follows. 

The hiweyi said to me; "I am going home now. Will 
you sing that song for me? I am going home." He said 
I am going to put these rattles away." Going, going 

now Everybody should be satisfied now. He is going 

ba'caZT K S “ h ‘ m He is soing oS 

a good til u 1S g ° ing ° Ut now * You P^ple can have 
g d time. He is going home. 

Chiplichu wore a feather boa called hichli 
under arms 1 from°th e fronthe b&Ck 

fastened in his hair V hird COCOon rattle was 

of stems and leaves* of mu^ort t"* made 

together, and Us £1°T 2 ^ 

completed his headdress. Each oTth t0 Sticks 

They were thru» tl „M s h ed WUh deer 

wWch e h “ baCk - “ d one »" each^ide^Th ° U ‘ In naturafand"".';! WS death ’ which ' “cording to Louis, w 

tie r»»r "° re his head f“tened l ,h C °u° 0n rattle Grange o .n -r 7 murdcr ' Chiplichu was living below Ls 

with r h S ,“ p ‘ A <Ula mat - saId to be six in^h 1’ wllh forty ye aL M mne River - » aa thirty-five or 

With armholes, was worn „» mch o s thick, of Chinl h t ‘ ha ‘ Ume - Loui8 <“ d not know the na iT, ‘ 

'-nipiichu's original home. 


can C T Wllliams said that Chiplichu was murdered be¬ 
which made them iealouoi Th t * than ordlnar y men, 
was a foreigner. ° Thl ® y hated hlm also because he 

Chiplichu waQ bU t!t SOIneWhat contradictory information about 

Fettyt m3.°He a sitISZ.Vfr L °“ ia 
an alim’ \ ^ mat Chiplichu was a dancer and 

to come to Knight'- Pe ° Pla Were a11 Yok ' ,ts and “ sed 


Knight 


Louis was almoa uputnu ca “ie to Knights Ferry, 

he was ei 0 ht Y a y° un S naan. (In 1923 he asserted that 

scribed by To^Wiii^^ v Chiplichu danc e d hiweyi (as de- 
below which the highway now runs. The hill is called Cho 3 


reached to the knees. It war^lTh* 1 ^ 3 Shirt and * 

neck, tied in front. Under the mat^ ar ° Und the 

piece of deerskin about his middle* He PhChU W ° re a 
with paint. * He was not decorated 

A * i L. ^ M, _ . 


hand. 


danced 


SULESKO 


ghost danc^ proper ^y called the devil or spirit 


and 
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ceremonies 


h3 


ithin the memory of the in- 
He described the original dance 

*$&£*** as ■ 

J» >*’ cC ^i° n + riesisko] one day on Table 

ft mi 0 a ghost [ ^ ^ jj g became sick afte 

A *** 

"'Jtry t0 gj and extracted the 

fi Hlliio** Can - the SlCk • - *"’♦ the man still r< 


mr? «>* 


their 


jP 1 


0 , He became ox^iv after he 

l3 n * a * doctors [koyabi]: "I guess 

■ -j he s +n get th b _p-o^+oH th« 



*“““. and the cnimi V * uir ecUy i n f „„ ; The tw 
of the fire and l Mch danced £*<* 

to the left of ‘th^r-l 8 f l rwar d now £1*?**• ri ght 


- —-u M1 lne ar d now danced out'h 

earlier routine i 't of V. £ .^V 1 " *• 


simila 


■ —vtieu 
time they 


&;&** a on t he : flkin but the man sun re- 
f it « uck ^nail 0 and ,f do 'nothing for him. and it 
y°„ s {irt e rhe y c0uldd Hie. They thought the 

so the chief said 


V' A st P™ They ld die. The: 

«ti £W££»"> ,v ‘ 1 i 

^ ^ j. +he s* __vou feJ 


This second part nf «? man - 

times, making tv. ° f tbe dance was r-^ 

zt ,he r ■- 

theb« gmnl whM '■»«« d 


"< «»n s S«^”«ILVch“ e f r “ ,M1 **• 

<"£»>' °' d '^ e w/r°e »’« h the slck ma ”- Thk ceremonial ta,?*"' ““k lk °V* b ') CmeTn'toth 

V" S» * Four men went out and. got , time. There „ , * hb ** man. * ““ 


, e oeginning, when th ^• we Part described a 

knees, may be ° n ha "^and 

^! rCVer * no *<*«* conclusion Pr a e ^ de !. *«• was. 


ro^Z^en * h ° We FoU r men went out and.got a 
^t° f w0 uld do so. wh . ch just fitted over the 

>*2 and * ade h( ? e s tor the eyes, nose, and moi 

d^ r fher e WC a de the face look like 

a nd th f „ ha rcoal aro abo ut mldmgh t 


- «^ivea tne sick mor, V1 

»« a big audience loo£^ “» ** * 


They 

make 




Except 


ai* w j ,r% c done aouui to - r 

r ybbed A ll of this nancers wore only the buckskin 
bl ack '.or. masks the a The lea der of the dancers was 


a sick man. Se^Jrywa 7L & ”7K ^ ^ i 

ability by the fact that the informantiave^l^fl Pr ° b ‘ 


fo f th ?!!ir ^^ dleS 'n Timers sulesbeng ayumetis 
.at tne . 


sb °,i sulesbe. his ick ma n was taken into 

““lr ^ "‘l^fand seated near the drum, with 
A -offlonial houS _t v..-Tn tn suDDort him. A 


aDinty by the fact that the informant T''''" U1 great prob 

performances o, the sulesko dance uta^c X?' 

amusement or ceremonial purposes, and on thI.c S, 


the 


er ein onial b °i de Q f him to support him. A singer attending women. 

w0 uian on ^rl -nolied the music. The singer sang The song for t 


ceremonial purposes, and on these law 
occasions there is no doctor tkoyabl). There arc merely 

l^“l e “hsleians. and the sick man, with the 


a 


be 


j+«ro — Lhile the two drummers stood on 

t**° r s n ,a»ped °n « very rapidly, making a 
L drum and sta ® P en the fou r men with the masks 

rumbling noise- doQr Qn hands and knees , one 

cr affled in thr0 g The lea der went a little way, then 

hind * e ° th o e , r ' d looked at the sick man, who was 

riUi .u-- e Then the leader ducked his head, and 

watching hm. i one after the other , raised 

the other t hr e ^ ^ gick man> and ducked their 

their heads, made cur i 0 us gestures at the 

^tilT'getting closer and closer to the sick man 
They k ept Ms up until they were very near the invalid 

in front of the drum 


Q ~ ^ 

The song for the sulesko dance may be translated as 
follows. 


That is what the spirit sings when he 

*5 nrir^i i ^ TU r\ 4* *\ i « 


l v ^ ^ ff A4V 4i X 1V 

Sinenu. 14 That is what he sings when he 

1 • A ■ 1 A .. 


comes from 
comes, when 


uu iixo tx <xxi H um Usnekkotimo. 15 That i 
what he says when he comes from Kakulchakama. 

That is what he says when he comes from Yangatamft, 16 
where he goes to get the yangata. That is what he sings 
when he comes to the edffe of the mountain. That is the 


^ '-'X UlC XXXV/UX1LCXX11* llltt 

place that the spirits came from to get that sick 

1 i 1 a% % i # | y y 


^xctbc biicii. uic opxxxto i-auic uuui iu get mat situtt man, 

When he saw them, then he became sick. He saw the 

• • I I t l J • i A i V 1 fpi 


same 


They 


SuddenlyIll fouVdancers sprang at him and seized 

Suddenly _ «n/4 ov now blev 


were just nothing but bones. That is how he became 

• i __ _x x- x xu^i • _^,4- U4 ^ 


sickness 


JTyaU^carried bone whistles and they now blew 

him. xney _ _, 0 wAmont anH pact 


Irt quick blasts. They stop(^in a momen. and each 


That is the only way we will try to make him well. It 

. .. . . 1 1 • _11 mi__ 


thing 


dancer tooK one ui me . 

down it with their hands. After this, they crawled out 


comes from Sinenu to kill this man. He comes through 

_ - - . • mi « • _ _1_X XI— — tTfVl^n Vi D 


ax vaw ---- 

Usnekkotimo. That is what the spirit sang when he 

_ . . mi .i • _U«X non 


and 


Kakulchakama 


had entered, the last one to enter going out first, the 


That 


leader bringing up the rear. 


WIICll lie ^»xnu *---o r _• i 

spirit sang. He said that the people were always afraid 


and the drummers 


of him. 


anci a pauoc uiu oiugwi - 

the music again. The four dancers returned, standing 

1L‘ 2. , . . , • XI X_X~ +Ua loff 


V4&v UAUOIL uguXXli X iiv iUUl VXWll vv * M w * 

this time, two dancing to the right, two to the left. 

>L 1 j a « « a « + m i 1- —I ^ ^ /'■J 


t-uio UllitJ, IWO Udntlllg IU 1X1“ X IgXIt^ t tv w uvr 

They kept watching the sick man as they danced up to 
him, two on each side of the fire. They made all kinds 


U a place four miles east of Knights Ferry, 


15 Two miles east of Sinenu. 


16 A big cave near Goodwin's ranch. 


PROFANE DANCES 


The 
Mi wok 


Profane 


or common dances are recognized by the 
48 u separate category. These dances present no 


v nher the participants or the audi 
element * danger to e.t^ ^ for eDtcrtalnm ent. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL RECORDS 


AHANA 


The participants in this dance are two singers, eig 
men dancers, and six women dancers, all called a an 
bek. The men belong to one moiety, the women to t e 
other. It makes no difference to which moiety the singers 
belong. The singers and dancers do not live in the village 
at which the dance takes place but are visitors who come 
to attend the fiesta. The singers and dancers wear no re¬ 
galia and are dressed in ordinary clothes, as are e vi 
lagers who act as hosts. The dance is held outside the 

ceremonial house and no drum is used. 

The two singers start singing in the early morning out 

in the bush, where the dancers have assembled. The 
visiting chief, who has accompanied his dancers from 
their village, goes to the chief who is giving the fiesta 
and tells him that his dancers want to dance the ahana. 


The chief who is host then instructs his people to prepare 
food and presents for these visitors. The chief of the visi¬ 
tors goes back to the bush and tells the dancers to get 

ready. 

About noon the dancers start for the ceremonial house 
of the village. There is no singing or dancing on the way. 
The dancers line up in two lines facing each other, out¬ 
side the entrance of the ceremonial house, the women on 
the left of the doorway, the men on the right. There is a 
singer at the end of each line of dancers, at the end farth¬ 
est from the dance house. The singers carry elderwood 
clappers and sing and clap in unison. When they change 
their song for the first time, all the dancers sing too. 
When the singers stop, the dancers stop singing and danc¬ 
ing. When the singers begin again, after a very short 
interval, the dancers continue to dance, but do not sing. 

The dancers in each row stand three feet apart and 
dance in their places. The women bend their knees 
slightly, but do not move their feet. The arms are held 
at the side and the forearms, with closed hands, are 
alternately raised to a horizontal position. The men, 
like the women, dance without moving the feet but simply 
bend at the knees, at the same time sticking out the but¬ 
tocks a little. They swing their arms upward from the 
shoulders, both at the same time. On the return motion 
the arms drop to the sides. 

While the dance is going on, the villagers give the 
visiting dancers presents of food, baskets, arrows, and 
so forth. Perhaps one dancer will get only one present, 
while another gets several. Each donor dances for a 
moment beside the dancer to whom he is making the 
present, long enough to receive a small present in return, 
perhaps a string of beads. After the donor leaves, another 
villager may come up and give a present to the same 
dancer, dance for a moment at his side, receive a pres¬ 
ent in return, and then step out of the line of dancers 
again. The hosts always give their presents to a visitor 
of the same sex but of the opposite moiety from the host. 

After all have given their presents, some of the home 
villagers make other gifts: for example, a horse, an 
olive shell necklace, a bear hide, a basket, a bow with 
arrows, or a tanned deer hide. These are given to indi¬ 
cate that the donor wishes to become a friend of the visi¬ 


tor. Here again the same distinctions of sex and moiety 
are observed. The home villager who wishes to have the 
friendship of one of the dancers walks up to him and lays 
the present down in front of him or ties it to one of the 
dancer's feet while he is dancing. If a horse is presented, 
the donor ties a horsehair string to the dancer 1 s foot. 
Most other presents are laid in front of the dancer. The 
present is never carried but is dragged in the dirt. The 
dancing is kept up throughout these presentations. The 


dancers continue dancing after the last present has bee 
made. When the visiting chief thinks his people have * 
danced long enough, he tells them to stop. After that all 
go inside the ceremonial house to eat. It is not a matter 
of ceremonial importance who enters first. The singed 
sing right up to the time the chief gives the word to stc> S 


At a later time, usually the following summer, the 
visiting dancers or, rather, they and their fellow vill ag 
act as hosts to a group of dancers from the village which^ 1 
has entertained them. On this occasion they make gifts of 
equal value to the guests who presented them with present 
as described above. It sometimes happens, however, thaf S * 
the original dancers may make a second visit and dance 
ahana before their hosts have called upon them. e 

The ahana is not danced by every group of visitors at a 
fiesta; in fact, it may not be danced at all. The ceremony 
is held only at the wish of a visiting chief or his people and 
is evidently an expression of friendship. Anyone can parti¬ 
cipate in the dance, since no sacred objects are used. The 
song for this dance cannot be translated. 

A Southern Miwok informant tells me that the Central 
Mi wok have borrowed the ahana from his people. Among 
them, however, the ahana has a very different character. 
It is performed when property is being destroyed at a 
funeral or at a "cry" or mourning ceremony. In its adop¬ 
tion by the Central Miwok, the essential feature, which 
consists of giving away property, has been retained, but 

in on ontirelv different setting. 


ALETU 

Like the ahana, no costumes or regalia are used in the 
aletu dance, although it is held inside the ceremonial 
house. Four or five men and the same number of women 
take part. Like the ahana and ulula (p. 306) anyone who 
wishes may take part; unlike most other dances no special 
training is required. Two of the men are called aletbek, 
the other two or three nutupbek. The women have no dis¬ 
tinctive name, but are spoken of as osabek, as in most 
other dances. There is a singer (but no drummer or drum 
major) and two black clowns called humchilwek, who form 
part of the audience and perform a short dance at the end, 
the humchilwe. 

The singer (sometimes two singers, only one of whom 
has a clapper) is already seated in the dance house, sing¬ 
ing a song in time to the beat of his elderwood clapper, 
when the dancers enter. He sings a different song, however, 
when the dancing starts. The dancers troop in together, 
and as they come in, the singer stands up. The women all 

go in a group to one side of the fire—it does not matter 
which side. 

The men walk along until they reach the front of the 
drum. Then two of the men (the aletbek) dance from the 
drum to one side of the fire, one on either side. If there 
are only two nutupbek, one goes with each aletbe; if there 
are three, one goes with one aletbe, two with the other. 
These nutupbek stamp the feet, at the same time moving 
their shoulders backward and forward, first the right 
shoulder, then the left. Their arms dangle at their sides. 
They accompany this movement with a loud panting. The 
aletbek dance in the same way as the nutupbek, but without 
panting. They turn in every direction. The singer changes 
the words of his song as he sings. At the change, the two 
aletbek utter a long drawn out "Huh!" at the same time 
raising the right hand high in front but leaving the left arm 
dangling at the side as before. Each aletbe, as he raises 
his right hand, dances up to the fire. After that he dances 
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w ith him toward the drum. 

„„ and starts ^ of the dr um. they 

.. n n tuP letbek are , say , "HuhJ " as before. The 
„ tf e a ! h ands and mean time the four or 

Jif rig d all rest. sideways back and forth 

JJ» 'gtoP 5 a "e b een f!" fire. First they dance side- 

facing the then toW ards the door, stamp- 

V S HS ibc drnt"' each other . 

X*to* $r ?in tW» e ;bribed above may be repeated 
'£> C ? d a ietbek wish. In this respect. 

P er fusnal in the & ^ the absenC e of a definite 

> *Vthe « Iula ^ch are such conspicuous features 

' ge^ 

r re iud* 8 ” d dances- an end when one of the aletbek 
p f ttl « < e is brougb „ Huhl Huh , He doeg 

0 Th* da right hand a ^ nea r the drum . Xhe alet . 

* e 0e r when they decide to stop dancing. The 
<5V singer ^ in inside the ceremonial house 

b# te e ,0 out or re “ is n o ceremonial exit as in 

6^ ce [ tjfey P lease * Th e two songs for this dance are un- 
j- 5( l c red dances- 

the s * b ie. . two black clowns (humchilwek) 

during ‘ he da " C ab0U t in the audience. They are com- 
, e been P aSSing ith charcoal, and each wears a large 
h tplv bl ackened 4«<r from his shoulders to his hee 

pjflv J L |fl| 


CEREMONIES 


, been P j wit h charcoal, ana eaun * <* idi ge 

liy bl3 cken f + ing from his shoulders to his heels, 
rabbitskin b*"*® g 0 „ their feet, as the white clowns 
They h ave n ° ; carry whistles or anything else. They 
have, nor do they ' dants about a foot and a half in 
we ar rabbits^ ^ , g made to stand up straight and 
length- and thel a comp l e te silence and never even 

stiff- The >' *‘ ing about the audience. The informant 
smile when P dance where these clowns were 

knew of on y ^ place at Knights Ferry. 

n0t , pre !?nrmant near Groveland in 1913 gave me a vague 
Mon of a dance he called the aletu, which may be 
de ,S variation of the one just described. He said that 
, a J°or twelve women with spots of red and black paint on 

♦hair faces danced it* __ . _ . _ 


Knights 


Hiwok learned the alte dance (presumably the aletu) fro: 
he shaman Chiplichu and his people. Louis thought that 

Jhiplichu was a Yokuts. 


HUMCHILWE 


The two black clowns who give this dance are mentioned 
in connection with the aletu. There is no regular singer 
for this dance, which immediately follows the aletu. The 
clowns sing themselves, and the song is untranslatable. 
Sometimes they dance in front of the drum, sometimes 
near the door, sometimes on one side of the fire, but 

^ Wa ^ s side s ^e in one spot, facing the fire. While 
geth their rabbitskin blankets close to¬ 

by bendin- 0 ^ S ^ Ctlest ' £ ras P in g the edges. They dance 

selves 


helikna 
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The helikna is uaimii . 


cere- 


the singer with his elderw™!f V* accotn PWUed only 1 

menial house first. W °° d cla PP«. He enters th e 

white goosedow^boa^round If **£ h ° U8e ’ She Wear « a * 

down her back to her waist Jr the enda hanging, 

held in place only by the boa The r hangS lo ° 8e - being 
on herself; she does not have W ° man fa8tens *he boa 
her head, as she would for a sacred* f ° Ur Umes ov er 

skin skirt. S6d m ordlna ry fashion in her buck- 

When the singer begins to d 

dances in backwards, keeping to^h ^ f P ’ the woman 
singer stops singing as she rtaches the ^ ° f *** flre - The 
halts. Her dance is a sort of shuffle *41 dn t. m ’ and 8he 
slightly in time with her steps Sh he shoulders moving 

sides the firearms ^olded^acro^s^hefftomTchf ^° Se * ^ 

The singer resumes his song after thp hriof 
the dancer dances sideways, keeping her face to the f“e 

Srsrr- to her rieht un,ii she rcMh ' s 

< frc"esThe H ‘ S an0lher bHef cerem onial rest. She 
circles the fire three more times in the same way, stoo¬ 
ping at the drum briefly after each circuit. When the dancer 
reaches the drum for the last time, the singer gets up and 
walks to the door, passing to the left of the fire! At the 
door he starts to sing again, and the woman dances forward 

rom the drum toward the door and goes out, followed by 
the singer. J 

As will appear from the translation of the helikna dance 
song, given below, it was the custom of the spectators to 
make presents of various objects to the dancer. The song 
emphasizes the profane character of the dance and tells 
the visitors not to fear the dancer. It runs as follows. 

Now you just watch her dance, watch her dance. She 
is not a dancer like the others; she did not get this dance 
in her dream. This dance, she is dancing, does not 11 get” 
her head, does not "get 11 her body. It is not like other 
dances. Tell your people, chief, not to be afraid of this 
dance. It is not like other dances. This dance is no dream 
dance. Now you can tell your people to get ready to give 
her whatever they have. Just throw it close by her. 

Every little helps, will help her. Tell those people of 
yours, chief, to get ready to give little things. It does 
not make any difference what you give her. Give her any¬ 
thing—arrow, basket, hide, anything you have to give 

away. 

The informant said that in bygone days women danced 

the helikna in the streets of Jamestown and Sonorafor 

__ thpm hv the whites. The informant particularly 

helikna 


--- vhbsi, grasping the edges. They dance impressed upon me —-- - , The helikna 

n gt e knees, merely lowering and raising them- dance, hence was harmless to or tlv ’ dance d in the 


stops t ° ne , Spot - anc * looking straight ahead. After four aoea hui - ... . h a i e t u 

a ® though "tr °ii t ' lookin 8 from side to side at the people daytime for mere amusemen , 

^®2y. On the SDOt whprp th«»v HanrpH th#» audi- 


ence sees a 1 ~. u>1 llie S P°* w h ere they danced the audi 
inches deep down, sometimes six 

dealing 4 T 1C ^ ^ ave dropped while they danced, 
blankets. r ° m au dience by the long rabbitskin 


helkib6ksu 


i hv the Miwok with such dances 

The helkiboksu is classed y drummer, 

as the ahana, ututa, **. “^^“anc.r sings tor 

°He d u”suan°y iron, the village giving i»n 


records 


anthr 


OPOLOGICAL 
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v ask someone from another 

but the chief of the village m ^ wears 

Vm Z dressed in with charcoal. 

. net His face is entir y ain ted and he wear 

n». -* %r _ 

• m the P«s*"« oh the 

monial house, near me 
audience. throws a basket down in ron 

When he is ready, dance , facing the fire, an 

of the drum and star s H jiggles up and down, m 

dancing first to the right. He J BS- H i« lees a) 


no 


mov- 


cmg in ^- - same time. His legs are 

slowly aide way am hands are clenched but 


spread pretty far apart 


S UICCXKJ K—-v - straight down at his sides, 

not tightly, and . his . a a ^ as h/dances and alternately 
He looks straight a ® Hai'" He dances back and 

sings and exclaims Hal. nai. ---nioo 


many times as he likes 


midway 


he started^ He rests only for a moment or two, men 

da At e th a e n beSnSng g oJ n the dance the chief of the village 
At the g “ "Well give him whatever you 

makes a speech, y 6- ’ snpaks in this 

have- beads or hides or anything. He speaks in 

strain for a couple of minutes only. The chief has no 
special position in the ceremonial house at a fiesta, so 
he makes his address from whatever place he happens to 


The 


putting them in or beside the basket. 

The dancer dances four times, stopping four times 


in front of the drum. After the fourth stop he dances 
counterclockwise around the fire, keeping his gaze fixed 
on it. He dances in the same way as he did in front of 


the drum. He makes four circuits of the fire, stopping 


After 


picks up his gifts and gives them to his chief, who then 
gives the presents to the old people who live in the village. 
The chief distributes them himself, taking for himself all 


the bows and arrows and one large basket. If there is a 
bear hide or deer hide, he takes that too. The dancer 
does not leave the ceremonial house at the end of the 


dance, as is done in sacred dances. 


When asked for the meaning of helkiboksu, the inform 
ant said that it meant the "give-away dance," or rather, 
"dancing for the things." No translation was obtained for 


the song which accompanies this dance. 


ULULA 


The ulula dance, which is not given at every fiesta, is 


danced, like the ahana and aletu, purely for amusement. 


It resembles the former in being held 


monial house. No special costumes a^ U .! Side the 


may take part. The dance takes the form 


Worn 


with a singer at each end, and is said to h 


of a rw 


Pr 0 




tls 


the singers. The singers do not have cW Pr °P°sed 

nc m^nv Aft ftlY+V nr* nnA U,, C* 


Sioi 


times as many as sixty or one hundredD^f®*. S °m e . by 


even children being allowed to join, but P «° Ple ta h 

v. • - j-j . Ul no one - 


quired to. It is danced shortly after sundo 

__nnrl Kofnro Q mr r\f _ . WT\ 


is 


Part 


re- 


moonlight and before any of the regular sacred* ^ the 


begin 


dan 


c es 


The procession dances around the outs'd 
monial house in one long line, one dancer bh° f the c er e 
other. Each person clasps the person in r„. ehln(1 the 


omei, -person in front e 

around the waist, placing one hand over th ° f hi m 
_ _i-. er the other 


viding the person clasped is not too stout r> ^ 
♦__ * 


Pro* 


singer at the head of the line is a woman 'who l the 
around the waist, and behind her is a man, him 


-- - - w- Ilian OrjJ 

men and women alternating to the end of the li S ° ° n ‘ 

Kt'/mi rrHt nn hv t.he» SPCnnH sinfror r ri~_ Whii 


is brought up by the second singer. The proces : Which 
composed of water moiety and land moietv ^° n is 

na i ffhhnrc _ J peo P!e indi 8 _ 


criminately, of neighbors and visitors. 


The procession forms on the left side of the 
house and curves around it, the leading singer ^ eretnor »ial 


the entrance to the house. None of the dancers cr' g near 

Hnnrwav. Whpn t.ho IpaHon _ Ss 


front of the doorway. When the leader gets near the 


he turns out and back, passing outside the originaTu ° r ‘ 

_ n i__ ^ nrU/\ AAn+i mm nn 4* a n 


of dancers, who continue up to the door before turnin 

mi_ ^lino rlonnoT'o __• S* 


The singer, with the line of dancers following, goes 
around the ceremonial house to the other side of the 


entrance, where he turns back again in exactly the same 
fashion. Each dancer tarns in the same spot as the leader 
They keep this up as long as they wish. They use a shor/' 
dragging or scuffling step in time to the singing. 


The procession starts when the leader begins to sing. 
While he sings, the rear singer exclaims continuously:* 
"HunhJ Hunhl Hunh! " When the leading singer stops, 


the song is taken up by the rear singer, while the leader 


exclaims as above. The singers alternate thus throughout 
the dance. The same song is repeated for the whole dance. 

The chief of the village^and his wife take no part in the 
dance; the chief stands to one side to watch. Sometimes a 


visiting chief who feels inclined to amusement joins in the 


merrymaking. Shamans also share the fun. Some of the 


men, particularly the older ones, take liberties with the 


women ahead of them. This license is considered proper 


husband 


As the informant expressed it, each husband has the same 


opportunity. 


dance 


DANCES AT MOUNTAIN VILLAGES 


The mountain villages have fewer dances than the 
f 0 f 0 i hll i VlllagCS at Knights Ferr y and Jamestown. Many 

of the dances are frankly spoken of as having been 
learned or borrowed from other places 


MURPHYS 


Ca , 1 “ VeraB . Co “*. * half-caste nan, 


Duncan 
mony 


u .‘1° , ca f d prairie ,alcone always prese) 

He said that these have to be captured before the 


mony can be performed. Old Walker, an old man of the 
land moiety at Murphys, is named for the prairie falc° n *^ 
The name of the Central Miwok village one mile northeas 
of Murphys is Humata; the village at Six-mile Gulc , 
three miles east of Angels Camp, is called Kosoimuno 

(Kroeber, 1925, pi. 37, nos. 39 and 41 respectively). ^ 

The following information was recorded in 191 r0 
the shaman. Doctor George or Chochubi, of the 
moiety, whose name refers to the sun (Gifford, 1 ' 

158). He was born at Umemuk, probably near ® trav ^. 
Tuolumne County, at the foot of a huge rock or P reC 
He said he had lived forty years at Columbia and o 




GIFFORD: CENTRAL MIWOK CEREMONIES 


***** °"nvale'» ot the »<■■>«“» or 
,,r* *„ »«*" M i»<* « k He was ‘ hen Uvin ® al 

”,r.t «*«*• 


ureter was John Jeff, a 
The inter? olechu moiety, which 

oli c ^ . thp tunuka < 


ankles as clowns often do tv, 

of feathers, but han ,* They Wore fails of 


of feathers, but had necklJ hey Wore tail s of rags instead 

woodpecker (palatada) heads eJhI'^ &nd Ca WornTa 

(suleppa). neads - Each had a bone whists 




. oth n o dances are held except 

m»r a a ea ' mu~ n^rrht fnllnwincr tho 


The 

V s Zr ° ne y Zo*r nm T "which terminates the yame, 

,*«*>« * m° ur f r 2; se mb ly house. The chief asks 

“J5«■»“* re,usc - ordin,riiy,he 

pe°P\ n A3Xi ce . lc to dance. 

;*»1S ^0 ±Up> tfirlS _ JocorihpH hi s nwn 


tfor*#*’ Sows. He said that he spent no 
The ‘"^ties as ^ he dream when he was learn- 

he ^° dS ; a n s °merely taught by an instructor and 
tiff* dance. He * a6 asse mbly house while learning. 

conf^d 1 " vs were never seized and confined 
* aS "ding t0 hl ^ch indicates that the dancers did not 
■nitia tion ’ ♦ society. Doctor George said, however, 

for nS UWte a secre ^ ^ wag given was restricted. He 
Zt the quantny . and tula dances at a dance house 

fanced In the h Fo J. the tula he wore a flicker headband 
pa r MurP hys - forehead over the top of the head down 
" h ich ran fr ° m neck< on each side of his head he had five 
t he back ofthe ts * cha iila (makki, at Jamestown). A 
feather ° r " a ^ h s ’ taug ht him both the tula and hiweyi 
singer at J" c hief at Angels Camp asked him to come 
dances. hys to take part in the dances at Angels 

down from four tula dancers f rom Murphys and 

Camp; ^ e ^ ngels Camp. The hiweyi was also danced on 

jpoiir # 

*°Mm rohvs the tula, hiweyi, yahuha, sulesko, luhuyi, 
, i and kamini were danced. The singer who taught 
n t r George the tula and hiweyi dances had seen them 

♦ Pleasanton, Alameda County, and taught them upon 

urntokurphys. About 1897. Pedro Connor a 
Northern Miwok, taught the sulesko dance at Murphy: 

On that occasion no one was sick from seeing a ghost. 
r wa s danced for fun. After the sulesko, they danced the 

kamini, a Northern Miwok (and Southern Maidu) dance, 

f0r On U thi?occ S asion they did not dance the luhuyi (another 
Northern Miwok and Southern Maidu dance), w ic con 
sists of circling around the fire with a quick step. In the 
Central Miwok version of luhuyi the dancers do not hold 
hands. There was no temayasu dance at Murphys or 
Angels Camp. Doctor George knew of this dance o y 

• foothill country of Jamestown and Knig s e • 

Dr. George had uever served as drum.major. i ^ 


ZSZZISZ TZl ‘C-- r « <? - Hlue- 
except the yahuha. ° danCes at Murphys 

tween a "big 5 £“" r fnd made be ‘ 

•he mourning cereCTr'^t. «T\ * M 

mony of four days' duration to celebrate the alocal f cere - 

food-acorns, mansanita berries, and grass seed! °i„” W 

other words uweta applies to first frufts obse" anc£. 

e ore mush made from the first acorns is eaten, the 
yahuha is always danced around a basket of mush! 

In January, after hunting in December, they dance the 
hiweyi and tula at Murphys. This is "just for a big time" 
(kote); nothing will go wrong if they do not dance. In other 
words, the dance is not mandatory. The singer, Jim, 
rather than the chief, is the head man in charge of dancing 
there. Women, even menstruants, attend all dances, but 
menstruants must sit far back. Small children also come 
to see the dances. An ordinary person must not touch a 
dancer in costume. There is no special word for a cos¬ 
tumed dancer. 

In May they dance at Murphys to celebrate the eating 
of the first clover. In June they dance just "for having a 
big time." The chief, as host, arranges the affairs in 
January, May, and June. In all three months the hiweyi 

and tula are danced. 

The mulopati singing at Murphys is comparable to the 
mulupu singing at Tuolumne. Mulopati is translated as 
“Let’s sing ourselves, n and refers to singing by the audi- 


his return to Mnrphys.^ouiuo,. Murphys ence between dances. 

Northern Miwok, taught the sulesko TSolt At Six-mile Gulch, where John Jeff (Northern Miwok) 

—* —=>=inn no one was sick from seeing g . ^ living in 1917> there were formerly a singer, a drum¬ 

mer, four women dancers, and four men dancers. One of 
the last acted as drum major. The word kalangapu is the 
generic term for a dance at Six-mile Gulch. 


SOULSBYVILLE AND TUOLUMNE 


Tuolumne 


Mrs. Maine Lox suppnea uata 
and at Bald Rock near Soulsbyville. She * he 

the foothill country ox dame siuwi* -=>— - - following dances: yahuha, ukanu , pusina p , ’ 

Dr. George had never served as drum major, g ’ he likna, woochi, sulesko, and sule yuse. In al 

or drummer. He was a dancer only, taking par ^ ® gr wo men participated. There was no fire , an d ® a ® entirely 
hiweyi and tula were performed at Murphys. He had never women par th ‘ at the sulesko dance is dand ® d ®^ irely 

.. . --.-j inhuvi and kammi were village. performed for a person who has been 

SCr The^ h rm S mulSu is applied to singing between dances 

in the assembly house. selects two men to act 

a Tuolumne dance, in which the dancers had The chief or ehieftamcss ^ Qng tQ dance , the other 

stripes on the face. The mamasu, a fire ance ^ clowns (woochi) at e ’ the other dances the 

Northern Miwok, was not danced at Murphys. wo ochi a ”® e " _ ce b U t do not talk. Be- 

— .wh,ch is per ‘° lown ® 8tea i food from the may address the 

fore the ceremony begin . h , space for the dancers. 


seen the ayetme. He said tnax me ^hu;. ^^Miwok 

Southern Maidu dances introduced to the or e 

_ _ - . . _n +v, c* cnlpsko. came 


from (Joifax. The Kamini, as wen ----- 

to the Central Miwok from the Northern iwo , 

The aletu, which was danced only once at urp y » 

~ . . . , , xl- jonoofc bad horizontal 


The term helikna 


J.11C ICl III IlCAArUiAca. -- 

formed in white men’s towns for money. a t 

Doctor George once saw two white clowns (w 

® rini^b between 


fore the ceremony bepns, - for the dancers, 

audience, ordermg 6 f lloW i n g explanation of the occasion 

Mrs. Cox gave *e fol o g ^ ^ acorns have 


a dance-house ceremony at Six-mile Gulch M rs. Cox gave the touo ^ ^ the ac0 rns have 

mentioned above. They had their hjix up . been harvested m^he^falH^^^ berries are pi< * f d 


mentioned above. They had their hair covered up> been harvested in the a manzani ; & be rries are picked 

rl™ pants cut off a, the knees ^-^atnted^ ^ but no, wtth other^. ^ ^ or chie[tain , 


rhey wore pants cut oil at » ‘ ^^ n ot painted 

vhite below the knees, but the / anUngsa ) on the 


in July, but not with other • ^ chief or chie{t ainess 

and sule yuse are danced any 


They 



aN thbopoi-°gical 


RECORDS 


the dance 


house during the period of instructi 
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There - 

special dance han(J in seie dance does 

Th e chief has n m ajor of tn er take s 

*— . 

r«“ *-ssv»r« c 2S'? Sr “ 

According f a death, ther that kote 


The eating of the first food for any season, a ' f 
. * the eating of the first acorns of the new CP< !° r *«' 

s ^ an . _ o lrw'al "little time " ___ . °P> is 


the occasion for a local little time, or uwetu (f ro 
"to eat"). There may or may not be dancing on this 
sion, but if there is, most any dance will do . ^ J «*<*. 

dance for the new year, whichbegms in April with the n ° 


esta) 


ove- 


X <* Z£SZ .urn; U K ** 1 ” 

?« to a f«d«' “i" jame, or «?• **”• C “ 

memory of the ® ^ as a wood spirit, 
did not know of Kuksuyu 


GROVELAND 


chieftainess at Big 


Mrs. Sophia Thompson 262)> was the 

Creek (Pigliku) near who was burned to death 

daughter of the chief Nom . death he had taught 

in his house about 1893 Be ask people to 

Nomasu 1 s sons had died, so he 

trained his daughter to be chieftainess. 

The first fiesta given by Mrs. Thompson was a cry 

(yame) tor her dead father. At his death the old assem- 

bly house (hangi), which was of boards and shingles, was 
destroyed. For this cry a new house of the same type 
was constructed, which was still standing in p . • 

At the end of the cry for Nomasu the people gambled, 

playing the hand game (hana). 

Five years after the cry for her father Mrs, Thompson 

gave her second and last fiesta, to which she invited 
Tuolumne and Mariposa Miwok to play the hand game. 
There was no dancing. Shortly after this, on January 1, 
1910, her husband Tom Thompson died. 

All the dances described for Groveland were given in 
Nomasu’s time; none was given after his death. The dying 
out of the dances at Groveland is an example of the aban¬ 
donment of dances throughout Miwok territory, in which 
the encroachment of the whites, and the deaths of the old 
people, are the principal factors. 

Mrs. Thompson said that fiestas were not frequent, 
occurring perhaps once in two or three years. The first 
she remembered that her father Nomasu gave was when 
she was a young girl. It was in late summer and the 
people had venison, acorns, and so on, to eat. They 
danced the wahile and aletu. The second fiesta she re- 

whith°hand 883 ’ N ° maSU gaVC a fiesta in December at 
wmch hand games were d1»v*h er< at 

rjrs; - ing - 

Ms death. i„ olher'words 

pleas°ure. eW aC ° rns ' but J ust for a "time," thaUg^or 

W. a, Grove- “ 

umne tongue it i s kalea g 


" c r eul,au »» with their ^r..?. ec l ed ^ «>e ehief 


“s coming up. Mrs. Thompson also distinguish*' . 

tween uwetu or "little time and kote or "big tim e " ?>' 
with gambling and dancing. 

Mrs. Thompson enumerated eleven dances for G 
land, in all of which women took part. Clowns (wool* 
also functioned in Groveland ceremonies. No feather 
(metikila) is used in any Groveland dance. ca Pe 

Aletu.-The aletu was danced at any time. Each da* 
hacTtwcTvertical stripes on each cheek, a black one n * 

the nose, a red one near the ear. In 1923 informant Mnf 
Anderson said that the aletu is not an indigenous Grove ^ 
land dance, but is derived from the south. 

Alina .-The Groveland dance called alina is a purel „ 
local affair for which no invitation strings (sutila) are 7 
sent out. It is quite different from the alina dance of J am 
town and Knights Ferry. It is performed in the dance hous S " 
by three women only. The leading woman serves as singer 
(mulikbe). The second woman is called nutupbe, the third 
lokapbe. The nutupbe carries a basket tray (hetalu) with 
hulled half-acorns in it. She raises and lowers the tray 
so that the loose paperlike covering of the acorn kernels 
blows off. In spite of this the informant insisted that the 
alina dance has nothing to do with new acorns and that it 
may be danced at any time of the year. 

Ehehana .—Ehehana is the Groveland version of the 
pusina dance of Tuolumne. It is not equivalent to the ahana 
of the Mariposa Southern Miwok or the ahana of the foothill 
Central Miwok of Jamestown and Knights Ferry. 

Helki .—The helki dance is performed by one or more 
women who dance around the women who are preparing 
acorn bread. The dancer is paid with a small basketful of 
acorns. The helki is also sung and danced in the ceremon¬ 
ial house for the purpose of obtaining clothes, baskets, 
beads, or food. Then, men as well as women dance it, 

Dole . —The lole is danced in summer only, not with the 
yokele, ehehana, or yowehaye. 

Mamasu . - This dance is preceded by the wahile dance. 
Mrs. Thompson once took part in it. It is not a fire dance, 
as it is among the Northern Miwok. 

Sulesko . Sulesko is danced when someone is sick or 

when someone dreams about a sulesko (ghost). A person 

who thus dreams tells the chief, who then arranges the 
fiesta. 

Ulula.—The ulula is danced at any time a fiesta is held. 
Wahile.—No description of the wahile dance was ob¬ 
tained, but Mrs. Thompson said it was danced at Tuolumne 
as well as at Groveland. It is danced at any time of year 
and there is said to be no special occasion for it. 

— °k e le. —The yokele is an ancient dance. Mrs. Thomp¬ 
son's father, Nomasu, used to dance it. It is performed 
m jne just for a joyous fiesta (for which the Groveland 
people used the term kote, not the Tuolumne term auni'). 

- a dances Performed at the same time as the yokele 

whereas in the Tuol- f- ebebana and the yowehaye. The chief sets the time 


~ «» Chi.,, Who gavlt!: „ The .. 

?„? L Wer L ab °« ‘wntv years Z.*? . whIaUa - The 


was 


a. J vy vv Cf I lie ^lUCl Qu VU — 

a iesta. He consults no one, although he has to get 
People to help in providing food. 

worn 6 d ° ke ^ e * s Performed in the dance house by five 

whist] 0 ^ ncers ' ^ our man dancers accompanied by a 
a makin g a tota l °f five men dancers), a drummer, 


ing, Mrs Th„ cm y years old when th i ine a drum J 6 a loiai 01 llv e men dancers), a drummer 

m Pson said. They were not co r danc ' The drum^ 01 "’ ^ a sin g er * wit h three assistant singers. 

not con fmed to ; e drummer and ain^_and no 


feathers T^ sin gers wear ordinary clothing and no 

le drum major is likewise plainly dressed 

















GIFFORD: 




if 1 * 1 ° r r jes an 


and he has no whistle. The 

t^cl clapper. 


central miwok cerem 

h ru~ 




u t C 3 rri °“ leads the four other men dancers, 

^Sutler- wh0 hite horizontal stripes on each side 
/#!. ^ s ck and WlU across his chest, black and 
u r s « legs below the knees, but no 

1 * around hl flicker headband and his 

)d .wifl. H e , ™rith strino's of hpaHc 


'T'he singer a 
places Tv/ rj namer, ann a 

dancing iJ! 1 y v begin the musi * Um ma i° r walk t 

"Hoh if'v. 1 by the whi^T C atld '■he dano ^ 
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ji^, 5 f*c e ' ^ a roun d g a fucker headband and his 

gtriP e orI nS. h-ad with strings of beads, , . . lie(>lo TI -- <uwep . , . - - 

on ni$ tie d UP ° n 1 ir n et. Sticking up on each side The’four^ 8 fr ° m 8id e to^n^ 68 ^ewUe")!?' C ° min 8 

K do** . n g ° a „ ° rna .^tf Centra! Miwok). From a string ** reach the dr um . The ? d&ncin g 

J V s l,e c h 3 Ula °^° r e hangs a whistle made of leg bones the rilto'T** dancers Count ercl 0 ckJ!"!! 1 

( >^ s „ e ck ther^ , g dampe ned and chicken hawk 


The whi st , oh - h °h-hoh- «* drum major exVT • 
buttocks stuck o Ut an H 8 sto °P e d, a r ^ s ds . witk "Hi-ya^ 

- M. he"r. -*,!«• »nd CJ Wd 


, his ae ''r His hair 

^ ‘id eag le * ” to it. He is naked except xor ms 

/ j}l^ ^ yfjX^ ^ 

(ViJout. joncers who follow the whistler are 

fo ur i» en d tff e rently. having two vertical stripes, 
Th d som eWha d ach cheek, the black being near the 

<and ^ hite ' °" aint on their backs or limbs. Each 
blsck There is n0 . P ther ornaments in the hair which is 
fl f a r' s two chu ^ a ‘ e of beads, like the whistler's. They 


y -each the drum °TK him ' ****?£?* Co ^uaU y . 

T he women dan^r ?! 

! ri ght side of th e !! fle sid ewis e To** rcl °^**. 
iund to the left, n ° e ho ’ Jse . while th 8 middle of 

“ ° f he Each 


around to the let, “ , house. „ M ,I ° “« »U«i. of 

handkerchief „u ' ' drUm ' E «h woman a? «"“»»« 

'or the goosedown 1 ^ JfjK. 1 --."‘StiS* 


her teS* « 


t lowe t r h : h f0re r m8 "-"-i'oni^T? 6 ^ ^ 

^ - *•«■»» C e sets* ■ r 


< ,»!. *' ring6 ’ 

b0 l n no fl icker h h r s a horizontal black stripe on each 
1,3 co rh woman Ko i nw . Her hair hanss loose 


Je body of the dance h 

door standing erect, and then back?? 88 t0ward the 
men dance to the right from \h a ° their P la ces. The 
then back to the left of the Hr,,! T' toward the door. 


have 1,0 u on has a horizons .w --- 

h Each woman below. Her hair hangs loose ex 

.heek, with ^band about the head. Two chuwa feather 
e ptfo rabea ck up , one on each side of her head, held 


four times, to complete the3‘, 67 &U dance thus * 

the dancing is over the singe n ° f the dance * Af ter 

8 over, the singers and dancers sit down for 


cep 1 f0 „ t ick up, one c 
or»?Z * the bead band. 


in place oy u ‘" g “ d ' reSS in the woods; the dressing-place 
The dance L e W histler brings the feather ornaments 

..ailed wole. _ where he keeps them in a globose 

which lies on its side so that the 


is 


ailed wole. 

dance house. 


from 


the 


the mulupu singing 

thp? 1S t aCC °^ t ° f ^ e yokele b y Mrs. Thompson descr 
the ^st one she saw at Groveland, in 1889. She named 

ome of the nsH,A,nt, n * n The whistler wag SopachUj a 

rU ^ m ^__ _ t 


twined 


basket (hupulu) 


orn 


- ty> o v b6 put in —— — 

WhTn everyone is ready, the singer, singing the dar 
n ‘° ds ^ dancers from the dressing-place to the 

lg ’ u cp Thev walk in the following order: singer : 


from the end t 

the singer, singing the dance 

_ • _ ^ 


-- vjt* vv a.1 V 

some of the participants. The whistler was Sopachu a 
man of the land moiety, whose name means "bear taking 
a firm grip on one." The singer was Laapisa, son of the 

p. 153). The chief Nomas\ 

“•*- The ' 


a firm grip on one. me singe: 
women Laapisak (Gifford, 1916 

VlQrl ...Ul _ 


song, lea ds th ®^ v walk - n the following 

men dancers 


wumcu uddpibdK vuinora, 191b, p. 153). The chief Nomi 
had appointed both the whistler and the singer. The drui 
major was Chochka (ibid., p. 157), a water moiety man. 
Three of the men dancers were Newulo (water moiety), 

Tnktnkoln (land mniptv\ an r\ Tnlnxm 


«mmer £ drum major, whistler, men dancers, worn 

- aad enter the dance house in the same order 


women 


lniee oi xne men dancers were JNewulo (water moiety), 
Toktokolu (land moiety), and Toloyu. 

Yowehaye. — This dance is the Groveland version of the 
Tuolumne - 1 








jutual for THE dead 








funeral ceremonies 






usually in eac ^ b ;:;;Xes, there is a tune^ ~- "aUing^d dancing. After the song, the singer 

attend. *° lhe ' r rtd,. and hi. lira «*« „ da „cer S . enter, and take their 


o chief and a 
each village. *Mr. «’« re ^ra1 fife tender 


out- 


cere 


(chamusa wuguu--- es charg e ofttabo^ lling 

dead. After •*•££** it . whether it lies 

first business * * 


his firs 


and the singers are outside. The singers sing f irst 
side- the song cannot be translated. When the speak,, 
hears them, he orders the mourners in the house to r 
h After the song, the singers f , ' 58 ' 

by the men dancers, enter, and take their positing °* e<1 

four in a row, on one side of the ceremonial hou s * U 


_ \Y\ 

stand near a wall. The siv n a 
dwelling -- . Slx tnen dan 

cers stand behind them, also in a row. an 


. fhe ceremonial house. r»oidlY as possible by 

° r word of a death is spread^ ^ ^ neighboring 

the chiefs messengers, s th^ waUing for the de¬ 
villages may attend t e ^ before the death; the 

ceased dance counterclockwise around the 


^ t — 

The dancers are dressed in ordinary clothes. Each 

i ____ /'Qrripfl an article belnncrinrc al 


sed. 


woman dancer carries an article belonging to the decea 
She holds it in front of her with both hands, j ust above th 
level of her head as she dances, alternately raising anrl 

. - _~or»m olicrhtlv. When the wnrHo ^ 


mourners walk or dance county ^ mugwort leaves * eac h arm slightly When the words and rhythm 

fls they wail, i^acn the pungent . _or^ nhane&d. the women swincr th* 


body as they wail. Each m since the pungent are change d, the women swing the objects 

(Artemisia vulgar^) •» *«* "° s £ ' , he nas ai passages °' fro * side to side in front of them for a JJ‘ 


( Artemisia keeD t h e nasai 

odor of the leaves is supposed * Res £ art in the dance like 
clear. The funeral fire tender takes p A fVio 


carry from side to side in front of them for a moment, 

J _A« 1 r^n r\ 1 r% in +VlO Hwoll T rr U__ 


they 


dear. begins the wailing. After the 

anyone else in fact, £ & considerable time, he 

mourners have Kept H .... ,, iu rt „ +oU* o re 


If the ceremony takes place in the dwelling house, the 


mourners have -P* — (yeyichbe) that they take a rest. 


women dancers dance to the right around the body, if i t 
is in a ceremonial house, however, the body is not placed 

j iirArr^on arming _ 


as to be heard above the crying 

funeral fire tender leads the mourners by Uie arm 

at a time—to one side of the hous 


xo *** —- 

in the center, and the women dance around the fire instead, 

in the same counterclockwise direction. The body may be 

— 1 a a m 4 " ft 4 * V* A 4 A A ^ 4 * ^ m _ t « 


one. 


placed anywhere except in the center of the ceremonial 
house; usually it is at one side or near the drum. 


or perhaps two, 

sit down. ,, . j- _ 

The dancing and wailing continue until the bo y 

posed of. Often the body is kept in the ceremonial house 
for three or four days before it is cremated. Sometimes, 

ft ■ • ■ ■ _ ■ X* — _ _ A 


The dancers and singers, holding their arms up at a 

« _ l 1 • __ i « « . • 


forty-five degree angle, wave their arms slightly as they 

.1 • __ i_ _ J- ^ ^vi4>1tr *Ti^r\m c?i + r\ c*i rln Without ^ - 


their feet from the ground. They bend their knees a little 

_ . « # ft 1 1 « A 


as one informant expressed it, "one day is called four 


as they raise and lower their heels, always keeping the 

_ « ft t n 1 ft i « mm m ^ 


days" by the chief in charge, and the body is disposed of 


with 


without delay, a practice called sikayabu, which is also 


When they halt, they drop their arms at their sides. The 


the name of the cremation place* If this is done, a feast 

_ m 


men dance in place behind the singers. 


merrymaking 


The hohi, like most Miwok dances, is divided by cere- 

^ ^ ^ m a m M 


fact, the relatives of the deceased often display their 
public spirit by saying, "Don’t mind my boy. Go ahead 
and dance." 


monial rests into four movements or dance figures, al- 

_ ^ A . « A A 


During 


The wailing for the dead in the ceremonial house is 


vals the mourners give vent to their grief, wailing and 

a _ a. ^ a a 


sometimes inaugurated by a brief address by the chief or 
his speaker, somewhat as follows: 


dancing or stamping the feet as at an ordinary funeral, 


and 


circling to the right around the body. The singers and 

« mm a . a a - - - a M a ^ m % » ^ 


— r - -- ” — — — — ” • 

"Your friend is dead. Cry. You are now going to cry. 
All cry together, women and men. If you get tired, say 
so; then we will go and burn him " 


dancers join in this. This general mourning, like the dance 

• I 1 t 1 i • -m . « i*i 1 f* 1 


itself, is broken by ceremonial rests, so that it also fol- 


- j -—-— — — — / — 

lows the pattern of four ceremonial parts. When the hohi 

rn m m ~ ft • 


q — — — — — — — — — m 

Sometimes the speech is preceded by remarks about 

_ _* ft ft m _ _ 


• # ft 

dance begins again, after the general mourning, the audi- 

_ • l « . - . _ _ . o • _ 


the deceased by various good speakers. 


ence sits down. This alternation of dance and wailing may 

+ m _ m A 


be kept up all night. The mourning stops only at the dis- 

4ft A . - _ ^ . 4 


speaker 


HOHI 


- r -- 9 - -- w 

The wailing and dancing of the mourners continues day 

__i • * . . . - 


The kind of mourning described above marks 

I th r*f q*i ~ ~ -__ . 


and night until the disposal of the body. 


t ~ -- 6 u ” uluea uDove marks the 

death of an ordinary person or of people in certain posi- 
tions, namely, a soeakpr •_, . . 


W -— ^ ^ w ^ w A v/ 

There are certain variations of the hohi, according to 


-— ~ ~ JLU ViVAlU VI tixv -- — 

the dead man’s position in life. For example, if the de- 

ft _ ft ^^ m 


or 


(tuyuku) 


r-^ -- l- 9 

ceased was a Rattlesnake shaman, there are four singers 


a dancer, a clown, a singer 

or shamans lh h danca iTperformedT^aking 

ial Wailincr anH tj • ° 


3r people of note-a chief, 
a ^rnnimer, or certain 


but no dancers. A shaman (sokosbe, "rattler 11 ) takes the 




















^ x A VIA CA XX1CA A X \OUX>>UDUv y X t* w # 

place of the dancers and cries and dances around the bod>, 

^ _ ft ft ^ M m ^ \ 


the place of the usual wailing and dancTn^ it ■ H ~ 
ial house. The crowd of_ * the Cerei non- 


--- O UAiU UO.IAVVW -- 

shaking a short (5-inch) single-cocoon rattle (sokossa). 


o — XIAV^XI/ OiaglC~CULUUU i DI, liV/ ' -- 

He is followed by all the mourners who wish to wail and 


“ u u 0e . me crowd of mourners -‘ ' luu “' 

wise, around the body as at an n a es ‘ cou nterclock- 
Four _ y * as at an ordinary funeral 


ksj un txic muuuici a- wau wx.^** -- 

dance, as he dances to the right around the body in a stoop 


charge of 


rdinary 
ie dance 


ing posture, turning from side to side. His performance 

1 O rviivi^I_^ « 


h funeral, and the leader* 0 ^the^ ^ CWef in 

chooses the dancers (hohibek)- si v th ® angers in turn 
women. At the nn <, n i.__ ,, ' Slx men and four nr 

dance 


o ^ ^ ^ v w ^ ^ * 

is punctuated by the customary four stops. 

In the hohi for a Coyote shaman two men dance and two 
sing. The two dancers carry some of the dead man s 


In tho c _ 


- - - x d 1 l y oumc Ui vile uvwv. 

property, holding it high in front of them, as the women 


. • u mgn in iront oi xnem, us uic — 

anc ® r s do in the typical hohi. These dancers are fol- 


~.v mourners. 

n the hohi for a Bear shaman (uzume) there are also 
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ceremonies 


The latter carry a bear 
a * -— one man 


t 


,od front r ieg P s. The men 

„<> tM °* is dancing backwards. They 


r_ ri " tells four 


'2 °r. ‘A 

.W 


The head p. r ™ J*° i*‘t>er *ood I or „ 

body lies on a hide dnH„ l*” his ®MI»ry clothl ” wr '- 
wards the four men ( the mour *ung i n th* u S atlri 
the burning-., < sun *Pbek) who aJl tbe house - After- 


5SL"«SSor^nce a, the tunera, T' - * 

^ «<.r ning of tb ® J«al stops are made. tender. Wh P n ,L / hlch 18 United bv tv, 8 ater 


cO 

Jody t0 


the right 


swinging the bear 


'take the four ceremonial 


the bur^ng!*™*? ( * UnUpbek > **££>** h ° U88 • Aft er 

parallel sticks with * 1 &yabu * on a Utter (takV?** Carry u to 
a hid. o„ !_ WUh a cr oss bar n Pa „ L\A“ u) ma <te of four 


y Kite? 


n g cn tne stops are made. 

5* 5 tt,e e b So, th ! h = t Tme they sling the bear hide 

dances ’ ing> 


Placed on the pvre l u he funera l Pyre ' , ' ^ 

tender. When thl k ^ 1 is ^"Hed by th. f 8 later 
f 1 5) !T\ n ct When the body has been the funer &l fi re 


on 


l [ixe 'Hxig P^ r6# , Chakachino village, about 

>'" ,d Ia st h ° 1 ’ ha lf'br eed , g taken the part of osabe in 

?*• /or fi old- ^ »»» d Qf her participation, her 
l^' en y^Lce a nd be H C inar y. A description of the 
K^ U ot the °ied account of the hohi funeral 

«* r *l * aS ldeS a detal L teya had merely substituted 
^*1 P T °'\ dancer. » y woman , usually took the 

V ny J%o, dr f^ k guyu dance. At Hateya's burial 

?' TX£ -** i " cl s udlng th , e 

!*E£S£" mochilo, “• «- regUlar 

LuI» eS „ 17 

co 5 ' j an cer. 

os sbe 1 y in a modern coffin in her mother's 

}Iatey a ' s b °. dy v u dancer, whose name was Yeleyu 

house- Tbe . h U e regular osabe dancer ■■ 
followed by “ e r * coffin counterclockwise, wailing. 

Wininu, & c]e * l h0 were wailing for the dead girl 
aD dinany P eopl osabe had a single-bone whistle, 

r/sA them. _ __ 1^11+Q 


tender. When the body has bn * by the fur »eral fi 
Tiers have to remain^YtlYJ 0 ^ men act 


carriers have to r ema i n unUl the VT ^ Who a <* l 

8Um u ed - T he fire tender has a W ? U com Pletely 
the body as it burns. He has a i ® pole ^ which he 
on the wood which the earn. J u_!° tend the fi re. PU 


as 
con- 
turns 


on the wood which the carriers^ the fire - Patting 

at nine o’clock in the morning usual?' burnin S started 8 

three in the afternoon 8 Uy las ts until two or 

_ 


The mourners dance arm,^ *u , 

1 ground, and somMim.. _ e . body while it lies 


the ground, and sometimes^^d the b^ U Ue8 ° n 
always make the ceremonial four c+ P^ re * They 

been danced indoors for __ ° P , S * and if a ^as 


been danced indoors for the person thl T* lf f h ° hi has 

at the burning-place. The speaker (yeyichbelVls r6peated 

about the dead person. tyeyichbe) also orates 


An ordinary man's property that i R tv,*. 


a man called 


time of the cremation, but four days later at either sati¬ 
rise or sunset, when it is destroyed by the speaker or the 
courier. There is no special burning-place for this. At 
the cremation, however, the man’s relatives and friends 


own 


' xhe osabe naa a -v., 

f oUowe d the ®- ntly. The mochilo dancer, Kutat- 
ff hichhebie" * and nQt with the procession 


As a rule, only people from the village attend the burnine 

4* Vl /-w __ A. & 


which he blew h and nQt with the procession 

cha, danCed h ne carr ied no whistle. Each time the kuk- 
of dancers, _people stopped too. At 

m ^ • 


- - -WUii 11U 

of the dead man's property. At this time, too, the house 
of the deceased is burned, the fireplace being carefully 


# -- C-- W VUX tIUliJ 

filled with dirt and leveled off first. If the deceased is a 

_ i ^ n n __ • i , . __ 


suyu dancer ’ he tQok off his cos tume and laid it 

eac h res the co ffin ( wailing anew as he did 

l6D Cen'ready to dance again, he donned his costume 
Sin Se mochilo and the osabe wore flicker head- 
£.; but not costumes; their costumes werelaidon 


-w m ma ^ 

chief, the ceremonial house is burned also. 

The house of a person for whom the hohi has been 

t ^ m m * m 


danced is destroyed in the same way four days after his 

i t ri 11 i « - 

A M ^ X « A M r ■ 1 1 ^ A ^ X ^ J 1 0 % m 


cremation. The other property, however, is burned on 

m 1 M ^ TT ^ i V. _ „ _ ^ ^ ^ i ^ 1 ^ # • » 


--- --— - [ v r v * v J I ff v f VX } uui UWU Uli 

the funeral pyre. Here there seems to be some variation 

• 11 i rrii _ * a i • -• * . 


in 


/ ^ A 7 w A ^ A X/ V W Ky V V XXX W ▼ UX XU VXV XI 

the procedure. The property of a shaman is placed by 


When 


fnn oi me uuum uwx*** & - - 

body was removed to the burial place, these costumes 


UUUY woo x -- 

of the mochilo and osabe were carried out on top of 


X&X VX 1 V/ MX v/\z v VX VAA i * V MMX V T V/X X X vA XXX X X XU UXUVVU fc 

the speaker on the funeral pyre at the end of the fourth 
period of singing at the burning-place, after the body has 
been committed to the flames. Sometimes the speaker re- 

• j 1 J f 4 1 11 * _ A 1 - y n n Vxtr 


U V ^ 1 1 WI111111 t vl l»v vl l V 11U111VU* 111V lllllv M vl 1 ^ JL A V 

ceives the property from the hohi dancers as they pass by 
him in the dance at the burning-place. He may make a pile 

_ t* lk _i xl___ Z 4~ V\tr Knl Qrvrvi ^ + l TY> O C llD WOlt.C 


tll6 Coffin mill lli inc Cldllv^tJ dl lIiC uui Hlllg piciLCi xxc xixo.jr meuve r 1 

Asthe'coffin was carried along, mochilo danced in of it and throw it on the fire bit by bit. Sometimes he waits 

front of it while osabe brought up the rear. Kuksuyu, and places it on the fire after the mourners have left. Onlv 

who had kept his costume on, but rolled up on his head, the dead man's property is thus thrown on the fire by the 


Only 


who had kept his costume on, but rolled up on his head, 

_ — _ ^ m ^ . mm ^ <■ I _I 


M# *V w ••• ^ v ^ --/ k 

danced all around the coffin. After it had been laid 


— —— w ^ ^ ^ • vr vx vaa w w '—— w ^ — — 

over the grave, before being lowered into the ground, 

L _ * *% .. -. t 1 i _J.-* 


w ’ v * w *v 01 v4 V j L/Vlv X V/ MV mg *f V * w Vi vw O 

he danced four times around it to the right, starting 

_*_ i • ■ « « « . • i i _ n 11 _ A 


v 1UU1 tiiiiCO ai UUliU Xt IU tilt; X igut, & 

and stopping at its head each time, while all the people 

rr\&A An .« . . . .« i i _ 3 u. Z ~ 


rr A 6 Ato 11CC1U caui txxnc^ wiixx^ r 

cried, After the fourth circuit the kuksuyu doffed his 

COStnmo enJ 1„.-J _,, mi __ 1 _ 


awa 


peaker 


— At Uic tUilillf X lie y **• 

- made a speech saying that it would be the last 
lime the y would see the girl and that they would 

never afrain _ i _ rn 


kuksu 


-— kuksuyu uaiibC at v^ncirvciL 

dance has not been performed there 


since. 


le dead man’s property is inus miowu uu me me ^ 
peaker. This burning of property at a funeral is called 
busa. The animals belonging to the deceased are killed 
by his male relatives before his body is put on the pyre. 

Just as soon as the speaker finishes burning the prop 
erty, and before the body is entirely consumed, he and 

several assistants (at the most five or S1X ! k ^° h C ® s hand i e < 
wash the mourners. The fact that the s P e h _ 

the dead person's ^ 

^rwrh^been washed pay the speaker He * 


the people who have * 

the property thus collecte water carriei 


the property thus co “ e ^ c a d ^ w00 d and water 
vided among the washers 

• a + i n n 


CREMATION 


V1UCU aiuuii 6 v- 

The chief receives nothin S- tender , and the four c? 

The speaker, the fune . one ac tual 


T h The speaker, the fune ^ Each Qne ac tual 

leased and^ 0 " ° f the body follow s the mourning for the riers or pallbe arer s a ket and is washed and 

tail, Itl v T lly takes in ihn morning, the pyre gets into the ^ from another village 

Sen nint l about ,lve te <=‘ high, being lighted as a rule all over with m g m the eeremoiue 


- u suallv k y e in ine mornin g^ 

Pennine aL °? t five feet high * bein S lighted 

——■— even o'clock. The day before 

® earn_ J 


"iflterlt - -~~ U * y UC1U1C ' W “ C 

of dj arll er times h P f 

f ock, ers wa « not bin J ’'" 6 cremat i° n was abandoned, the paraphernalia 

^ sunk i n k e or burned. Instead, it was weighted down with 

nver or stream. 


the 


who has 


with mugwori. r ceremonies ■ 

thus far n0 * take b n J ie ,ed that if the people 

rticipants. It 1S ... AanA are not 


who 


theSe J ,arti in closest Contact with the dead are 

have been xn clos 


wasl 


nave — 

they will become n • 



pO LOGICAL 


beads, shells, and baskets are placed with the h ea 

. (caneu_ cremated remains in a large basket which is k * a . - 

V, rnine-place a round hole ( # half in cere monial house for one night while the wail inc V* the 

A V t three feet in depth and * f ° crema tion, two of the morning the basket is buried. The houses an? ^ 

r about thr _ after the cr _ H^r^ased are destroyed bv tt, anci Prr 


. hole (called luwata) is 
round hole I half m 


dug about three feet m u ^"' fter t he cremation, * 

^TTman's^eZ tTves, or, lf . he the fourth 

the dead man s into this hole. two) 

S-£ ££££• ?•£%££ h*“*« ,n t d hen 

cover the bones in the hole covered with bark 

laid over the ashes, and the P ened again. The 

intil the neat b&r. « “ <" U - 

hole may thus be used many tim 

another is dug close beside i^ ^ relative lives at 
If a brother or siste , ^ funeral, the fire 

a distance and is una i le ‘l a J u mb^heTd, and abdomen 


ii a oiutiic* ottpnd the tunei <* 1 , Hpad was not useu m me dead v/hr. 

a distance and is unab le limbs, head, and abdomen carr i e d from the ceremonial house in a "blanket" h 

is allowed to go ou a containing the heart is ^ved, which he pro bably meant hides. Not infrequently 

are consumed T relative s of the deceased tie up relati ves try to immolate themselves upon the burnir,,. 


Xn tne u*u* “**•& — - —»uuses a»,j 

crtv of the deceased are destroyed by fi re . H i s J * Pr op- 

animals are killed. The meat of the animals, exc * e fc 

is cooked and eaten. One informant said that the a ■ do S 8 , 

are killed so that they may accompany their mast( , nitnal 8 

informant's father had three dogs which always ac Thie 

panied him and they were killed at his funeral. C ° m ' 

Mourning relatives may put pitch upon their f ac 

wear it until the mourning ceremony (yame) a year f - 

Sometimes it is renewed at that time for another Vp * ter - 

two. One Big Creek informant said that the litter for *u r 

dead was not used in old times but that the dead - he 

carried from the ceremonial house in a "hinr-u. 




has 


are consumed The torso J*. dece ased tie up 

this is called kula. Th . and the n place it in a 

the kula in two tanned deer a man or a woman, 

burden basket. One re a 1V ®» distant relative, 

carries the basket to the village of he dm ^ ^ 

Many people may^company are 

carried *out at'the village where the P^son died, as 
described above, even though part of the corpse m y 

be taken elsewhere. 

When the kula arrives at the distant vil age. 
monies are performed there exactly as though the per¬ 
son had died at that village. The chief of the place has 
his speaker supervise everything, just as is done m 
home village of the deceased. If the hohi dance has been 
performed there for the dead, it is now repeated. The 
kula is sometimes kept for two days while the mourning 
goes on. The courier of the village sends carriers for 
wood just exactly as is done at the home village of the 
deceased. The funeral pyre for the kula, however, is 
not made quite so high as for the entire body; it may be 

only about four feet high. ‘W***'"** '"“T.u “JV*. 

One of the first things done when the kula arrives at are appointed to dig the grave, and the body is carried 

its destination is to wrap it in dry tule, making a long from the house by four or s l x men * ^People^are buried i 

roughly human-shaped bundle. This effigy is meant to 
represent the deceased and is called miwuye (cf. miwuk, 

"person"). It is treated exactly like the original corpse, 
being carried on a litter to the burning-place. The whole 
ceremony is conducted as though a whole body were being 
cremated. 

The preceding account of the Miwok disposal of the 
dead is derived from the Jamestown informant, Tom 
Williams. Higher in the mountains, in the vicinity of 
Tuolumne and Groveland (Pigliku or Big Creek), the 
customs seem to vary a bit, although they are essentially 
the same. The following comments are from Tuolumne 
and Big Creek informants. According to them the body 
is not allowed to be consumed entirely by the flames, 
rhe heart is saved and placed with the bones in a large 
basket. The cremation begins in the morning; the cal- 
:ined bones are collected in the evening. Offerings of 


relatives try to immolate themselves upon the burning 
pyre. They are prevented from doing so by the other g 
mourners, who restrain them and lead them wailing 

around the pyre. 

At the time the basket of remains is buried, the chief 
in charge makes the following speech after the basket 
been set in the hole: 

This is the last of the body, whatever may be. Last 
forever. He is no more. Whoever wants to mourn one 
year, two years, may. He is gone, gone forever. 
Whence has he gone? In the heaven. That is what we 
say. This is what the ancients said. We are the last 
ones. That is what the ancients said: "We are all 
going to heaven." We will all follow, everyone after 
a while. Good-bye forever. 

Because of American influence, cremation is no longer 
practised. Burials are now carried out with similar cere¬ 
monies. All go to the burying place. Four or five men 

_ Aire rfroirn Onrl V\r\Ax7 i o no ^ J, 


1XUUX LIUS llWUQg ^ 

their best clothes, and money is put over the eyes and 
in the mouth. There is a general wailing at the grave, 
ordered by the chief in charge. M You had better come 
and cry; you will see him no more,” the chief will say. 
Following the funeral, the people are washed, water 
moiety people washing land moiety people and vice versa. 

The mourners place ashes on the grave before dawn 
on the morning after a cremation or burial. This custom 
is called sikya. In May, 1923, while I was doing ethno¬ 
graphic work at Tuolumne, a woman died and this was 
done. 

In the old days after a cremation, and nowadays after 
a burial, the ceremony of epetu is performed. Each of 
the chief mourners lies face down on the grave and his 
back is pressed from head to foot by people of the oppo¬ 
site moiety. The purpose of epetu is to ward off illness 
from the mourners. 


MEMORIAL CEREMONIES 


YALKA 


brother-in-law, a widower by his sister-in-law and 

A widow or widower (the term for either is witrum \ m other-in-law. This confinement is called oknunup. 

is confined for a period of two months after the riLtb f A widow is iooked after by an old woman of her dea< 

e spouse, eating only vegetable food and beine allnw°^ husband's family, in whose house she is confined. Hei 

° 116 house onI y at night. Immediately after the 6 husband's sister singes her hair with a burning stick a 

eath, the wi^ume i. - puts her skirt around her neck over her shoulders 

f % 

1 r# L% ^ l A — I 


death, the wigumo [, co „,“ ne ' d ‘he 

doee not attend the funeral. A widow if lo eked® 0 ^ 0 "“ 


puts her skirt around her neck over her shoulders, 
ing her body exposed below. She wears her hair short 
until she dies or marries again. A widower is treated 
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, j ma n of his dead 

old ni _mpnts 


, Jr' *• ^ is singed 

,/!>; S n ,lw an d r L deceased- ghip 


ing an °*f his garments 

.K er c s ing® d , s br other. In the 
ir i* * u/ife s u is smg« 


do* -\T** deCe o TeV inemberShiP 

_;pty ' nr moiety d 


f 5 J>J< O gjjip ° r m °i the bereaved 

$■d*« rel ati ° n The care ° 0 \d member c 


of 


hand games), eat, and sleep. The cry is sometimes fol¬ 
lowed by dances that lack the mourning element. Often, 
but not always, property is destroyed during a cry. It is 
not the deceased’s property, but is brought by relatives 
or is donated by the chief or by friends, both friends at 
home and from a distance. The cry is held in the cere¬ 
monial house, but the property is burned and the mourn¬ 
ers are washed elsewhere. 




is 


the 


fain 


uy 


. llt y of 80 , her -in-law or 

d n ot the brother 


leming—. _ for 


it > , hay apohg le ”r as the time 

„ui> te , r * he wig nta ^\o the chief that 


the 


ers are wasnea eisewnere. 

A cry is not always held at the native village of the 
deceased. The half-breed girl, Hateya, died at her own 
village, Chakachino (near Jamestown), but cries were 
held for her at Newichu (Murphys) and Hunga (Bald Rock), 
not at Chakachino. Although the cry commemorates the 
jj* H urltC f wigUi est to the cruei death of some one person, the participants think about 

° they sUg jL a kes » number o each their own dead relatives during the ceremony. Occasion- 

*‘cn flfl r 0 »che s ’ e chie f ten knots m - cere _ ally> w hen two or more people die about the same time, 
?f t ''. s «» pP frec d ;. h ivfon r ’_ Qre invitations_ -t , H a cry is held for them jointly. A cry is also held to dedi¬ 

cate a new ceremonial house, provided the ceremonial 
house is the first one built after the death of the chief of 
the village. This cry, however, may take place several 
years after the chief's death. 


These 


ntfl 'the '« 

TndWhes piece in the 

fc&fiTS «•“*££ive m««e. There^are 


..release* eaC h day passes 

s r otfes. ^ time comes 


hunters kill 


Tome ways resembles 


irs aner tne cmei » ucam. 

If the cry is for a near relative of a chief, he himself 

a _• 4. . /\4-U nr rlnoc ihi G Tf hnw- 


‘propers 


c* 


even^ 


in 


all the 


ce 




ided by 


1 ther of the dead spouse-her 
' sister or br ° bro ther-m-law a 

th ! t !ending a wld0 *’ ake the place of the 
#rt lrifl' laW Lr-in- laW m , a3 L may substitute for the 
> r - f a ^or a fathe f.' r s n t rdght of the ceremony the 

^ relative brings th g holds him during the 
13 S been con ^ ined - _ tv,o wisume we 


cannoi supervise *•>•» -—-- — ■ 

ever, someone who is not his relative dies in his village, 

a chief may supervise the cry. When a chief makes up 
his mind to have a cry at his own villlage, he or his speak¬ 
er (vevichbe) goes around to the houses of his people and 
.y . , _aiftor. that the sDeaker climb 


er tyeyicnDe; goes u““ u * .. . 

tells them of his intentions. After that the speaker climbs 

to the top of the ceremonial house and shouts to the people 

about the plans, telling them to enter the cere mom alhouse 

M. ^ rt v^rt n n CD TTTlVvA P H \ fl tuG CGTG " 


about tne plans, temng - , . . . .. „ 0T . 0 

immediately. When the people are assembled in the cere 

J .. _i_further about the 


immediately, wneu me ~ 

monial house, the speaker talks to them further about the 


»tt ending ^rbeen c0lrfined Chouse. The wigume wears w . n ® n . ^ wife «s* bro th e r, three invitation strings were 

the ce ^ eI “°“ eck ( a widow puts on a new ^Jd^with eight knots each. (One informant said that the 

^ Garment about hi The wailing 1S repeated m g Tom sen t these out by messet 


Pr 0 W 0 h S en d T C om Williams, chief at Chakachino, had such a 

vv uc . _• o + rintffl WPfP 


cry for his wife's brother, three invitation strings were 

J - - . . _(nfArmnnt said that the 


wigume 


is 


stringswere of buckskin.) Tom sent these out by messen- 

sxringb _ bnnttpH stnne to 


5 were ru - . . 

Z Tt to cover u- - ritua l four, men — ’ He sent his speaker with one knotted string to 

6 l times, making the inement for a while and gers chief> George Anderson (Sitni). of 

SN* “ the . pla !le„ there are four more P* rl ° ds p err J took a second string to Bald Rock. Ther 

Li work a£<iin, . 1 /^r‘iroH no afiaiii. The * • _r who relayed il 


taken bacK w — r- there are IOU r r '"'' _ The Ward's Ferry took a second string to Bald Rock. There 

ailing. After that the g ^ or widower. it was 7 ^ Creek near Grovelan 


T lame for eTther widow or widower it -s -—-the chief at Big Creek near Grovel, 

procedure is the sam d on the second night, but w hig Qwn speaker with the new knotted 

' 1»« performance is P a t ten ding relative to msde. The third string Tom William 


“r S a new'one to the chief at Big Creek near Groveland. 
wltA1 . . _i_+Vio n^w knotted 


' Ike performance is reP^^ attending relative to which he made. The third string Tom Williams 

after it the wigume is take ? ^ ^ est of the mourners stnngwh ^ Kotoplana, north of Table Mountain, 

the latter's house and WaSh „* „,.i house as is done at the sent by his courier to o P • relayed by a new 


the 




“fd outside the ceremonial house as is done at the sent^5“ ountaln the messa ge was relayed by a new 

■ ' ^ringTo Newtchu (Murphys). S = imes the knotted 


A widow or wiaowei , fi-rQt 

Ik. turns his back on his new spouse during th 


= - latter »U 1 die very soo lf the 


strings tor a cry a. e ' {our hund red 

in advance. An assemblage of three o 


spouse, however, is aiso a wigume, - -- chief seiects xe n men -***-=> the 

if one turns his back on 1the other The idea is which is kept burning in f«I!T^md°and felled and 


people for a cry is not unusual. {or the {ire> 

The chief selects ten men to_g th 


ii une lux no mo uttbn uix — - , 

evil influence of one will counteract that of the o er. 

.... • i_-I criirot 


a Tuolumne miormani saia uiai a - -,. n i n + be midaie oi me “ u ““ v -, ... u ^„ 0 h 

by his sister-in-law in a small dwelling or sweathouse. a pyramid. They are then covere wi * 

After that, he is confined for two months, going out on y o a lighted in the daytime before the its 

atnipht n ei tv, 0 r. ... at a woman. At The fire is lighted in t j miroose , possibly the 


cry 


1 iS kept nSs are burned around and felled and 
Four small pines are the corner 


Four smau pme=> t . fnrm the corners 

set up in the middle o t e ou with brush. 


Alter mat, ne is comined lor two momnb, ^ 

at night, neither speaking to nor looking at a woman. At 
the end of the period the yalka is held as described above, 

and thp w\Ar\\tr^vs i ~ ___ 1 An_iL.l U ^ nrnPPP H 


ena oi the period the yalka is held as descriDeu 
and the widower is washed. After that he may proceed 
w-r. his ordinary occupation. A month or two after the 
■ 5 ^' a ma y marry his deceased wife's sister. 


me m « - “ft**— . hig p Ur pose, possibly the 

cr y by a man sele official dies, his brother 

funeral fire tender. (If t^s om 


takes his place.) afternoon before the cry 

The visitors all arrive on the af e ^ nQt lake 


The visitors all arrive ht but usually do not take 

is to begin. Children are br jhtb^ ^ ^ ^ be{Q 

part. The visitors are ku ksuyu ceremony (’ 


YAME 


The 


yame, 


or 


° Ccu ’ '•‘y, as me mourning ceremony vaun 

fi* ed ij y a t , 0ut one y ear af ter a death, the exact time being 
a *uall«_ c ^ e ^* U may last for onlv one night, but it 


sundown, in the same a c b aUedhenU mnup. The cry begins 
269 - 270 ). This first meal assem bled in the cere- 

in the evening after the pe P { q{ the hos t village 


cry, as the mourning ceremony is called, in the evening a g ker or the chief of the host viU g" 

year aftpr a Hoa+h tho ovart time being monial house. _ nerson for whom the y 


lr ‘g the 


y goes 


--—i --- 

"" ** ma y last only one night, but it - r - makes a few remain- 

« tor four nights, the limit being six. Dur- being held ; t their own relatives when they cry. 

Ie People play eambline names (especially people to an 


<% the 


* me iiiiui uem^ daa, 

People play gambling games (especially 


The s P eaKei b n for whom the cry is 

speaks first. He nnentionSemar^s about him. and tells the 

being held, »» k « relatives wh. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL 

The speech 


At the end of this 


often ends with the words 

Then the chief begins t 


walk around to the right. 

of a cry 


RECORDS 

Now the chief is ashamed to say aim , . 

ashamed to cry. After he ^ 7 . hin S and hi 

OD nr „ S Pe 0 



monial house 


got 


middle 


Pl^ 


Crv") Then the cmei - nrcasion of a cry momcti nuu B c, uoea to say those 

A speech delivered in Miwok on the Three or four chiefs, when they spoke 8S in «MvV 

was recorded on ° f theceremohi^ hou to ,‘ h >. 


was recorded 
Jamestown informant 


all together 


+ • Thic? is the last time. Men, women, 
Cet .n, Grtim ^ (ogelher t0 sin g about our dead 

r All of those things which the chief said, whic 
all of the old chiefs said. ^ hat ^ ^ q{ those 

chiefs in the early days we follow now Thu was said 

a long time before they died, before they die . 
now, get in. Come in a little while. Sing about t our 
fathers and our mothers since they are dead. The chief 
said this in early days when he was worrying over his 
people, when he was worrying over his people, so 

. . . , __i i.,* — ~ 


me people ixowaaays they are ^ t 0 ^ , 

They do not heed what the chief sa Vs to crv ' 6 

ready. When the chief said that in earlv^ read y. G« 
people used to get together. y da ys, th e et 

Ready. Ready We are going to start n 
ashamed. Everybody get up. Everybody*.* not becw 

get up. Do not be ashamed. Do not be as?* Up * R ead * 
fathers are gone, our mothers are gon ”? aed> 0u r y ' 
ashamed. Everybody get up together ^ °° not b ec 0 m 
at you. No one will watch you. Our father. 1 ? Wil1 
Our mothers have died. They are all g0 hav “ J ’ 8 
never see them again. We will never se?tK We 

All trot tncfP+hor* Wo will .t rv_ . . 


di ed. 


We win 


people, wnen ne was wux Aj-A.. s va.w- - see them ^ 

that everybody might have a good time. The chief used All get together. We will cry. Do not be ash, gain - 

. a ___rtT»r»4r' urbon Vio \/rm ran havp a crnnH time on __ . ld med. o 


to talk a long while between the crowds, when he 
called his people inside the ceremonial house so that 
they might have a good time afterwards. All of those 
things which the chief of early days used to say are 
those which we now follow. Chiefs, two or three 
chiefs, after they get together and when they preach, 
chiefs after they get together and when they speak, 
when they speak, used to make the people cry. The 
chief a long time ago used to make the people cry. 
Nowadays they do not cry. The young people do not 
heed what the chief says to them nowadays. A half a 
night the chief talked in early days when he gathered 
the people together. In early days the chief would 
say: "After we have had this cry, we can take a rest, 
stop crying. After this cry when night comes and day 
comes, we will have a fiesta. People are worrying 
over their fathers and mothers and brothers, so that 
they can have a big cry, so that they can have a big 
cry when the day is come, when the day is come. 

They cry night and day. Now you can have a cry for 
half a night," the chief said in early days. "Have a 
cry for half a night, half a night," is what the chief 
used to say in early days. The chief used to say all 


O— w ^ • -J • ^ ** v» v/aaau x ibiiv TV JLAVy W L vJ 

Nowadays the chief does not cry like the chiefs in 


cry 


is ashamed nowadays to cry, to cry. 


The 


All of you people get ready. Get ready. We will 
have a big cry. We will have a big cry. All of you 

men, all of you men, come in. We are going to have 
3 C 7‘ “i 11 ° f ? ou women , I guess you have the things 
7 a r \u ° me ln ' We Wil1 get to S ether and sing about 

eveVheioed T m ° therS - They are *»». No one 

, p US after our fath ers, our mothers, and 

"rrr r e - we shau nev * r «*■» 

gain All get together and come in. Come in Do not 
Do 1° C ° me in - Do b * ashamed to cry 

ox De ashamed to cry. No one will laugh at vo,, --»-**» *«m waning, oome icavco — 0 

o one will talk about you. All of you come in ah t be inserte d in the nostrils to keep the nasal passages 

! e people have gone under the ground all of th* r>v,° * but the P ra °tice is not so obvious as at a funeral. Some 

w om we follow. All of the people and the chiefs tv/ 6 S tbe peo P^ e dance fast, others slowly, while still others 
who understand Haw ~_ _ ids, those ino+ _ . _ . . mi_~ ctarts 


you can have a good time, so you can have ‘‘ dmed ' s o 
So you can go out, so you can go out, and do § °° d time > 
you please. Have a good time by yourself. Th^ 1 ^ 61, 
the chief used to say in the early days, when h* i8 Wllat 
to his people. They used to heed what he said e J alked 
they do not heed what the chief says. That was h 
the chief said when he told his people: "Get Wh&t 
Now get ready. We will cry. We will cry. Qe^r ^ 

We will cry. We will think about our fathers ando 1 "^’ 
mothers. We will miss our brothers." Well we ° U [i 

cry. We will follow the customs of our ancestors^ 
the early days. Now they are gone under the ground 
our ancestors, whom we are following. That is what 
the chief said in early days, when he told the people 
"We are following the customs of our ancestors doing 
what they used to do a long time ago." He said this when 
he got up on top of the ceremonial house. Now he is 
gone. He is gone. We shall never see him again. After 
he reached the middle of the ceremonial house he used 
to speak. His people used to heed him. New chiefs now 
do the same as the ancient chiefs used to do, chiefs 
used to do. He said then, when he told his people to 
cry. Now we will get up, get up. We will cry. Our 
chief is gone, left us behind. All get up, men, women. 
Altogether, get up and cry. Cry because our chief is 
gone. We will never see him again. He is gone, gone. 
In the morning be ready, for they are going to wash us. 
Do not become ashamed. Do not run away when they 
come to get you. Get ready. Have your baskets and 
arrows ready in the morning. That is what the chief 
said, what the chief said in early days. 

When the cry starts, the wailing is kept up for nearly 
an hour before a rest is ordered. Each person, however, 

/N f ATTA Vltr llirn AT thrftfi* y 


auuui a nunuxe out oi every two ux 
standing still. The people circle around the fire to the 

-x— • - - - —’gwort 


of 


J b ° “ n t 7 rstand how to cr y* ar e gone. The chfefs a r B ' JU “ l waiK aroun d. There is no singing, me cry - 

A e ° nes who alwa ys talked at a cry We do not earl y in the evening and usually ends about the mid e 

anyth n” T ^ ^ chiet *• ashamed to sav * he nfght ’ When the partictpanta sleep. From two to four 

b : y ZZZ°71 n l ° f r* «■». - DO no T ««. of about one half-hour u^ST 

the cry, the speaker in charge calling a halt by t> 

—uii . ... & ° _„+n an end. 


just walk around. There is no singing. The cry starts 


be ashamed. Come in. Ge r al ’we winl ^ 

We will have a cry so that have 


goodUme afterwards* Go ^ C “ E ° ° U ' and ha ™ ;' h T e ° aEaC f h " f ( " SU dOW "" ) - Whe " the ^ ‘TtCS- 

aay, "No." Do not sai "r !“* ?i. W _ orE ^Do not v u,S ^ ! oes around L c.reoo”; 


say, "No. 1 
get together, 1 


* n vvuik ior us. Do nr*+ vAiiage goes arouna ciuu 

» t 8ay ' f 1 am ashamed." "We will all visitin S chiefs. Many of the visitors sleep in the oeu 

. the chief used to say in those early days h/M, “ ...* hl ' De0P 


ial house, others in the dwelling houses with the P 
the host village. Some people sleep while the ‘ O 
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„ other* 81 0 7ve"t?'more food. 


ceremonial rests are made in the dancing about the fire 
After the fourth stop the speaker, who is ’ 


... f »*v uauuag dooui me Hr 

After the fourth stop the speaker, who is managing the 
affair, stops dancing and stands still. He throws the d 

a v ho 1 o il. ^ /**__ a 


C “ V ch evening about seven 
8 <v »*«r.Sv« or one. 0. .be^second 


atrair, stops dancing and stands still. He throws the oroD- 
erty he is carrying on the fire. As the visitors pass, danc¬ 
ing and crying, he takes from them the articles they carry 

onrl PQ Qt O +V-mrp 4>U ^ tl tt « * J 


rt tP-tae* * coe* he^ infc> , ^ nr one. vn ulc; — 
!>;; me cry until twelve instead of from 

?£* ‘r'cS oftb. other villages 
Z, to { °»kes 3 P visit the d ay is a repeti- 


ing ana crying, ne takes from them the articles they carry 
and casts them into the fire. He lets each piece burn out 
pretty well before he puts on the next. This is continued 


'-UUIII OUX 

pretty well before he puts on the next. This is continued 
until all the presents are burned, while the host people 


until an tne presents are burned, while the host people 
cry and dance in place. After the burning is over, every¬ 
one goes into the ceremonial house to continue the cry. 
Sometimes the valuables are burned on the* mnrnirwj nf tv 


° —-—uyuoc uo conunue tne cry. 

Sometimes the valuables are burned on the morning of the 

fifth day, just before the washing of the peoplej in fact 
the washing sometimes starts before 


******* * ot visit the cu- day ifl a repeti- fifth day, just before the washing of the people; in fact, 

‘V« r ge d° eS J first nig* 11 ' third night of the cry is the washing sometimes starts before the burning is finished. 

Zst^Je did uS one, and trie ^ repeats the occur- Whether or not any property is destroyed, the washing 


s t V‘" „ e on- one, ana repeats the occur- 

P re d V night. The four* q > ^ fourth night the 
ii** L se c0tld . r „orevi° uS fhp SDe aker makes an 


frj* £ be ” aahed; Ho:,eno 

_ .trash ). 


> reS l e morning we wash"). 

th »t f rTo -m°rr^ the spe aker makes a S ^u, 
»P<, succeeding eve " g ning , telling the people to rest 

the second . . + Tf +hp erv is being 


s a speech 


°>^on ** - C -o f e r7ght: If the cry is being 
as he . for the rest o lives at a distanc 


** 0 for th e reS f a chief who lives at a distance, 

and s f__ th e rela tive .. his own speaker to ex- 


for v* rela tive tells his own speaker to ex 

ffjief a" the * 8S of g the host village his gratitude 
jj, to the speaker^ ^ w&nt tQ tire the people and 


Whether or not any property is destroyed, the washing 
of the mourners begins before sunrise. Eight or ten of the 
visitors, both men and women, heat water by means of 
hot stones in three or four large baskets, which are about 
three feet high, and put rhugwort in the water. These visi¬ 
tors, called mulukbek ( n washers n ), are appointed by the 
chief in charge, one who has had no relatives die lately. 
The speaker and messenger of the chief in charge pidk up 
the chief of the host village and carry him to the washing 
place. Sometimes his face is washed by one man while he 
is still held on the back of the other. After he is washed 

^ a m a V L 


£to say that he th eTost speaker had better call a halt. 
Lthatreason, th f; _ + ronferring with his own chief. 


that reason, i ^ conferring with his own chief 
The host speake chief - s message in his speech 

in corpor 3teS th Qne informan t gave the following 
whir* 1 ends the y- ^ cry; " Noc hut okasiti. Hoyeno 

as the or e , more cry. 

8W ineto<tong 3 ^ {erence to the festivities that sometimes 


JL O O till U^XU vil VUV, --- - ’- 

he is put down, and the visiting speaker, who has managed 
the burning, escorts him to his house. Next the speaker 
and messenger of the host village are washed. Other people 
are not carried like the chief to the washing place, nor are 
they conducted home afterwards. This is an honor paid only 

to the village chief, the host. 


To-morrow we dance 


[or play! 


Lllv; v iixw 0 v 

The washers hunt up the residents and visitors wherever 
they are and escort them to the baskets of water, where 
they are washed and their faces are rubbed with a handful 


’ as hing of the mourners 

Trample of a brief speech was given by one informant 


of mugwort. Sometimes, too, tne water is aippeu nun* ^ 
large basket and poured over the person. Each person 
sucks a piece of aromatic herb called chute, which he then 


We are through crying. To-morrow we are 

--- ’ --- When they ' 


going 


to wash. The people will wash us 


through you can pay them whatever you have. 


D Uv/IVQ ex vv/v v —--- | 

spits back into the large basket. Sometimes this herb is 
rubbed on the head also, the purpose being to prevent 
dreams about the deceased. At Big Creek, especially, 

1 _ xl__ m A 


dollar or fifty cents. 


At the cry given at Chakachino for the father-in-law 

of my informant, Tom Williams, no property was burned. 

A cry at which property is destroyed is given on y_ y 
chief who is related to the deceased or in whose village 


washers of one moiety wash people of the opposite moiety. 
Elsewhere the reciprocal relations of the moieties are not 

so strictly observed. 


After everyone is washed, the resident speaker makes 

a speech from the top of the ceremonial house, telling the 
^ , i .1 _— nov whatpvei 


the deceased lived. This chief invites a chief of some 


people to remember who washed them and to pay whatever 
they can afford. The washers then go inside the ceremoma 


house eod sit down at one side. The people » h “ •“«; be “ 


tovkge to come to the cry for the special purpose « “ “ and place in tront ot their respective washers 

8 . . tt _invitation bv wasnea eniei _rrivina bows. 


of destroying the property. He sends this invitation by 
his speaker, the verbal message being accompanied y 


the usual knotted string. The speaker tells the distant 
chief that his own chief wants him to come and urn e 

a ^ M ■ •• M ■ 1 


whatever presents they wish to make, usually 
arrows, b P .ads. or baskets. 


Pbid each washer. After aU are P^idk the 


property. The property is burned on either the third or 


cents is usuany ,——- - . . . • . w u n 

washers give the presents to the supervising » 

has appointed them. This^ chiet and who nov 


fourth ^ght immediately following St ndown. The chief ^s supervised the washing, and who now 

, 6 .. . _ . _onuomn has charge speawei, wi « r _ )V , a wae hprs and water cam 


Who burns the property on such an occasion has charge presents among the washers and water carriers 

. r rri_cv+„al burning diviaes me p Knwe and arrows or large 


wiiu uurns me property un - . ^iviHps the presents —- lorap 

ot the washing of the mourners also. The actual burning d ‘ vl “‘ , £ ekceptionally fine bows and arrows or large 

__ ? ... hut bv tweiupeit;. ~ j r chief. 


is not supervised by the distant chief directly, but by 
his speaker. It takes place outside, but quite close to, 

I. _ , _Vw thf 


tweiupeiv/. - chief 

baskets he puts to one side williams' brother-in- 

At the cry at Chakachtno for Tom Wd ^ 


ms speaner. it takes place outsiue, - 7 - ' a+ the cry at ~ „ rQO hincj nf the 

the ceremonial house. The property is provided by e Creek chief had charge o relatives 

. -J U„+Vnm relatives law > lIlc A-’Afe . _t knur for one of Tom s reiiuve. 


tci cmuiiicii nuuse. x ne — 1- w 

villagers where the cry takes place and by the re atives 

. , . . At_~4- Q nH thO! 


wnere ine \zry taxvco - u A , 

snd friends of the deceased, both those at home an os 

- 1 .x_ 


11 XvIluS OX Lli0 QCCcdbu vlj 

from a distance. Each person offers whatever he cares own spe aker. me -., . unnn one 0 f the visit- 

to. The visitors from other villages, carrying P r ®®® n ’ upon himself, since it was incu1 ^ Droper t y was destroyed. 

. . to ing chief s to ’do so At Jthisi cry n ° ^rection^f ' 


law, the Big Creex cme of Tom « s relatives, 

people. If the cry had not been ^ ^ waghing through 

he himself wou ^; ve rhief simply took the tasl 


xiit; ViailOIS IXUXIl umci V -^ ^ ... 

dance around the fire to the right, crying and wailing. chiefs to d0 so. dire ction of 

The people of the village where the cry is given a If the washing had been cari‘ wQuld have washe d the 


vu c Biue, waning and uaucmg, - - , IOC 

fire, but dance where they stand. They and the re 


If the washing had Deei „ oeaker WO uld have washed the 
Tom and his speaker, the s P Rock chie f, Yana- 


uc i out udricc wner« » ,, . r^hipf 

Of the deceased give property to be destroyedl o * 

of the host village, who turns it over to e_c 1 
distance, who is in charge of the burning. Four stops 


Tom and his apeaKei, J the Bald Rock chief, Yana 

else had 


been washed. 



.STHROrOlXKHCAt- RECORDS 



On inn nifW M>o»ln« "'^"Jcrll^nl.l hou... 
„... <4M >n continue mourn 

If the relative* of the ««•***£ , tb *rty to do so. in 
ing after the cry. they are at perfect 


which case they are not washed until the new c 
person is hurt at a cry. the people wail for H 

dance around him in the ceremonial house, a s an ' 1 
.inn helos to cure or heal him. * 8ha ma 



man 


a . *. 
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CONCLUSION 


_ f "Miwok Cults, 
ssio° 01 lts interpi 


pub- 

.,-cus» iV "' " its interpreta- 

ve r d re as°n to m ^ data prese nted 
j ge e n ° on a study o __ inclusion for 

i©*** 


‘/rve as conclusion for 

_SOU r 


"'Ip “’Crt®" “Two probable sources 

< »<. It ■*£,»# 1 stre , hird cult a northern or 
[i^'nde'^ner. In __!<rin f or a bl ,_^ „ lllf _ An attempt 


'V r origin for^ cu lt. 

r><f»" U ’ e r 2 od-‘ roper m cersonating 

f>;> '“^v the god-.n>para 

< a f‘‘ 5 f 


dances 


of some 


the state- 


-<« “’.basin.' . , he ]ate appearance 

5<5S»> e '„ twu ity «' “f® certain villages at which 

<!3 *$. c^Zentel >» 0,163 tr ° m 

JU - nipple t-Ha regions. Thu; 


<r< s cr^”:rdeL'*»» m 

.:>,for oJ Knights Ferry ascribed a 


;->^n* «-£ (prcbahly Plains Miwok 
ir< did ona !„bn) to certain ^ hig birth . h e nar 


Yokuts, 
all of 


•<> “^before his birth; he named kuk- 
ltd CoS f be en acquire moc hilasi, mamasu, 

rff* h ' ur rati, temaya f ot ’ 0 and woochi. Louis said that 
*% lileusi, aka " ’ ed i n earlier times at Lukusu, 
“^dances were P el from Knights Ferry, whose 

African pressure, to Knights 


Ferry- , ira i sequence of dances referred to in 

A* chronology „ . R Cults " (1926, pp. 393, 398 


bitants 


ffl y earner P a P ^ be ijniited number of dances held, 

0 iS T introduction of the kuksuyu series of dances 
^ villages which were nena, or origin places. 

Soil examples follow 


dances in Tom Williams’ time. He also stated that at the 
villages near Jamestown only kalea and mamasu were 
danced prior to the introduction of the kuksuyu series 
from Knights Ferry. There were no dances in the assem¬ 
bly house at Akanga, so far as Tom Williams knew; only 
hand games and feasts were held in it. However, an 
Akanga man named Wosta introduced the mamasu dance 
at Suchumumu (Kroeber, 1925, pi. 37, no. 63). 

Kroeber (1932, pp. 416-417) disagrees with my eleva¬ 
tion of the ceremonies involving birds to the rank of a 
cult. His opinion is not a denial of the facts but consti¬ 
tutes, rather, a different interpretation of their signifi¬ 
cance. He points out the wide distribution in parts of 
southern California, the Great Basin, the Pueblo area, 
and northern Mexico of ceremonialism involving the use 
of birds. 

Since the appearance of my 1926 paper archaeological 
finds of raptorial burials have strengthened the validity 
of the theory of an ancient bird cult. Heizer and Hewes 
published in 1940 a paper on "Animal Ceremonialism in 
Central California in the Light of Archaeology," in which 
burials of condor, eagle, and hawk, as well as certain 
mammals are recorded. These have a respectable 
antiquity since they occur not only in deposits of the 
archaeologically Late period, but also in the Transi¬ 
tional and Early periods. In 1953, a University of Cali¬ 
fornia field class recovered the complete skeletons of 
two turkey vultures ( Cathartes aura ) 18 which had been 
buried with a young woman at a depth of 54 inches in site 
138, Contra Costa County. One was an adult bird, the 


me examp ^ ^ roeberj 1925 , pi. 37, no. 55) only kalea other a fledgling not yet able to fly. According to Pro- 

. • a . 1 ^ /n A 4* U n m rrn n yv) Q m l f /> n n rv Vi A 1 Jnn XT TV/T ill 4* V-% /% r\n 7 /\/\l r 


™ d ,need in pre-American times. At Pangasemanu 
Kroeber, 1925. pi. 37, no. 78) only kalea and aletu were 


fessor Alden H. Miller, of the Department of Zoology 
of the University of California, who kindly identified the 


[iroeDcr, iqou , - ■ » — ^ w 

anced. At Pota (Kroeber, 1925, pi. 37, no. 69) they had birds, the fact that the fledgling was too young to fly indi- 

ily the pota before Americans came; the kuksuyu was cates that the burial was made about June or July. The 

iver danced there. At Selumeti only aletu was danced; depth and the absence of clamshell-disk beads and Phase 

was performed outdoors, not in the assembly house 2 olivella beads suggest Phase 1 of the Late horizon, 

>re. At Sukanola (Kroeber, 1925, pi. 37, no. 79) only hence a prehistoric burial, 

lea was danced in the assembly house. At Walapkayu ,, 

„ j , A , , i i 18 University of California Museum of Anthropology catalogue nos. 

ykalea was danced. At Kotolasaku there were no 1-206206 and 1 - 206207 . 
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